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THE IRISH QUESTION PRACTICALLY CONSIDERED. 


To deny that the ever harassing and chroni- 
cally unsettled Irish question is beset with 
enormous and discouraging difficulties would 
be futile, and would be also a betrayal of 
ignorance of past and current history. It has 
baffled the investigations, the devices, and the 
remedial measures of the most astute British 
statesmen; it has caused the overthrow of sev- 
eral ministries; it has afforded themes for lim- 
itless eloquence to patriots and politicians of all 
grades on both sides of St. George’s Channel; 
it has given rise to several rebellions; it has 
brought to the hideous ordeal of a high-treason 
execution, or death in prison, the Fitzgeralds, 
the Emmets, the Sheares, the Tones of their 
times; it caused the “monster meetings” of 
half- millions of people, under the leadership of 
O’Connell, in the years ’43 and ’44, the subse- 
quent formation of “The Young Ireland Party,” 
which resulted in the exile to penal settlements 
of William Smith O’Brien, Thomas Francis 
Meagher, Mitchel, and the rest of the “patriots” 
of that era; the foundation of what is known as 
“Fenianism,” and to-day the question is appar- 
ently as far from settlement as ever. But to 
aver that it is incapable of solution would be 
not only unmanly and cowardly, but it would 
be an unworthy admission that the science of 
politics is faulty and incomplete, and that there 
are universal national wrongs for which there 
is no remedy. Seeing that those evils were of 
purely human creation, and cannot be attribut- 
ed to Providence or nature—like earthquakes, 
droughts, floods, cyclones, etc.—they must be 
held to be correctable by human agency. Nor 





is another Alexander necessary to cut this mod- 
ern Gordian knot. To those who would solve 
the Irish problem, it is only necessary to bring 
to the task a fair knowledge of Ireland’s story 
from the time when her history began to be 
known, a disinterested desire to undo and re- 
form existing grievances, a recognition of natu- 
ral rights that belong inherently to the people 
of every country, and a determination to adjust 
the question on the plan of natural and national 
justice and equity. Before discussing the mo- 
dus operandi to be pursued with the object 
mentioned, it will be well, as a foundation for 
argument, to state sufficient of the facts in Ire- 
land’s history to enable the reader to take an 
enlightened and comprehensive view of the 
situation. In the following necessarily brief 
résumé of events I shall confine myself almost 
exclusively to those of a political character. 
For all who require fuller information, there 
are plenty of works to consult on Ireland’s 
hydrography, climate, geology, population at 
different eras, agriculture, fisheries, mining, 
manufactures, commerce, religion, and educa- 
tion. 

The early history of the country is shrouded 
in much obscurity, and little is known of it be- 
fore the fourth century. There is a tradition 
that Ireland was originally inhabited by the 
Firbolgs and Danauns, who were subsequently 
subdued by the Milesians, or Gaels. In the 
fourth century the inhabitants were known as 
Scoti, and they made descents upon the Roman 
province of Britannia and Scotland, and even 
crossed to what is now known as France. 
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Early in the fifth century Christianity was in- 
troduced, when St. Patrick became, and has 
since been considered, the Apostle of the land. 
Religion and its handmaidens, civilization and 
learning, then made rapid progress, and in the 
sixth century missionaries were sent forth from 
the Irish monasteries to convert Great Britain 
and the nations of narthern Europe. Schools, 
churches, and religious retreats were built in all 
parts of Ireland. The people, at this period, 
were divided into numerous clans, who owned 
allegiance to four kings and to an ardrigh, or 
monarch, to whom the central district, called 
Meath, was allotted. The Irish were not long 
permitted to enjoy the island in peace, and its 
progress in civilization was seriously checked 
by the incursions of the Scandinavians in the 
eighth century. They for a time firmly estab- 
lished themselves on the eastern coast, whence 
they made predatory incursions into the in- 
terior of the country. After having caused 
trouble for about two centuries, they were 
finally overthrown by the Irish at the battle of 
Clontarf, near Dublin, in 1014, the victors be- 
ing commanded by Brian Borumha, the “mon- 
arch” of Ireland, as distinguished from the pro- 
vincial “kings.” 

From the eighth to the twelfth century Irish 
scholars enjoyed a high reputation for learning. 
The arts were cultivated, and the famous round 
towers—ruins of which still exist—are believed 
to be remains of the architecture of this era. 
Although the Popes have ostensibly claimed 
temporal power only in that portion of Italy 
known as “the States of the Church,” yet at 
least one of their Holinesses has certainly 
helped to lose Ireland to the Irish. In 1155, 
Pope Adrian IV. (the only Englishman who 
ever wore the tiara; there never has been an 
Irish Pope) took upon himself to authorize 
Henry II. of England to take possession of 
Ireland, on condition of paying an annual trib- 
ute. 

In pursuance of that iniquitous arrangement, 
the first invasion by Englishmen on Irish soil 
was made under Henry, in 1172. He received 
the homage of certain chiefs, and authorized 
certain Norman adventurers to take possession 
of the entire island in his behalf. In the course 
of the following century, the thirteenth, these 
Norman barons, favored by dissensions which 
they had fomented among the Irish, had suc- 
ceeded in firmly establishing their power; but 
in the course of time their descendants identi- 
fied themselves with the Irish, even to the ex- 
tent of adopting their language. It then was 
not long before the power of England became 
limited to a few coast towns, and to the dis- 
ricts around Dublin and Drogheda, known as 





“The Pale.” In 1541, Henry VIII. of England 
received the title of King of Ireland from the 
Anglo-Irish Parliament, then sitting in Dublin, 
and several of the native princes acknowledged 
him as their sovereign; but the majority of 
them, and the bulk of the inhabitants, refused 
to make such acknowledgment, or to have 
their country made a dependency of England. 

The attempts soon after made to change the 
religion of the country from Catholicity to Prot- 
estantism led to repeated revolts, and the lands 
of Catholic’ chiefs were lawlgssly seized and 
parceled out among the English and Scotch set- 
tlers. The so-called “Plantation of Ulster”— 
the. stronghdld of Protestantism and Orange- 
ism—took place in this manner under James I. 
of England. In 1641 arose the Catholic rebel- 
lion against the Protestants, to whom the real 
estate of the former had been confiscated. But 
that rebellion, after terrible bloodshed, was 
crushed by Oliver Cromwell, who laid the isl- 
and waste in 1649. At the Revolution the na- 
tive Irish generally sided with James II., the 
English and Scotch “colonists” with William 
and Mary, and the war lasted until 1692, when 
the Catholics were subdued. In order to thor- 
oughly weaken and keep them down, rigorous 
penal statutes were enacted against them; and 
the general dissatisfaction gave rise to the re- 
bellions of the close of the last and the begin- 
ning of the present century. It is needless to 
describe here those barbarous laws, which were 
subsequently piecemeal repealed, and what is 
known as “Catholic Emancipation” was granted 
in 1829. On the Ist of January, 1801, the Irish 
Parliament was legislated out of existence, and 
the Act of Union was passed which politically 
incorporated Ireland with England under the 
title of the “United Kingdom.” 

Before closing the evidence or fundamental 
facts in this controversy, and reaching the 
arguments and conclusions, it may be stated 
that the best historians and other authorities 
on the subject admit that every guvasz bargain 
or contract made between the Irish and the 
English was based on fraud, bribery, and cor- 
ruption, and is therefore void. Eminent Catho- 
lic and Protestant historical witnesses exhibit 
a oneness and conclusiveness in their testimony 
on this point, which are not only satisfying and 
comforting to the presumably disinterested jury 
of mankind who are to pronounce a verdict on 
the question, but which ought to leave no doubt 
as to the final adjudication of the case. The 
fraud and force by which Cromwell and the 
English kings mentioned confiscated the lands 
of Catholics are too patent to need argument. 
It is admitted by both sides—by these is meant 
the Irish and English—that the act of legisla- 
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tive union which went into operation on the Ist 
of January, 1801, was brought about by the 
grossest bribery and corruption. Lord Cas- 
tlereagh, who represented England, was the 
principal actor in that movement, and he be- 
stowed titles and pensions right and left on 
members of the Irish Parliament to induce 
them to vote for the political union of the two 
countries. Castlereagh was so filled with re- 
morse at the frightful bribery which he had 
employed that he committed suicide. To quote 
on this point a high authority in the British 
House of Peers, Lord Byron, after alluding to 
“carotid artery cutting Castlereagh,” declared 
that he had “first cut his country’s throat and 
then his own.” The peerages and sums of 
money given by England for votes in the last 
Irish Parliament to pass the Act of Union are 
now as well known as last year’s revenues of 
both countries. Such are briefly what may be 
termed the original facts with which the public 
have to deal on the Irish question, and on 
which to arrive at a correct decision on the 
disputes between the two islands. But there 
are some more recent facts bearing on the 
question, which will appear further on. 


There are several stand-points from which to ! 


view the leading events narrated—the Irish 
stand-point, the English stand-point, and the 
stand-point of the whole civilized world, for 
nowadays every civilized nation takes an inter- 
est in every other civilized nation. Let us, in 
order to arrive at a just conclusion on the ques- 
tion, consider those several stand-points in'their 
order. 

At the first blush of the question it would ap- 
pear that the position taken by the people of 
Ireland is unassailable and unanswerable. They 
have natural and national law and logic on their 
side, and this, too, as propounded by the great- 
est jurisprudents of the age on both sides of the 
Atlantic. The primary law of nature and na- 
tions gives the right to the inhabitants of every 
country to rule it as they please. It is mainly 
by going back to first principles that the Irish 
controversy can be equitably settled. But be- 
sides rescrting to these primary principles, the 
Irish people deny, and have ever denied, that 
they voluntarily gave up a rood of their soil to 
the dominion of England. They hold as non- 
binding on them, and as nugatory, every act by 
which Cromwell and other English leaders 
wrested the lands from the legal owners and be- 
stowed them on parasites and favorites. It was 
those arbitrary and unjust proceedings which 
originated the present oppressive system of 
landlordism in Ireland, and took the ownership 
of the soil from prosperous millions and vested 
it in a few favored individuals, who gave no 





value for the land to the lawful owners. Of the 
five and a half millions or so of the present pop- 
ulation there are only a few thousand fee-simple 
proprietors. The great bulk of the people, who 
are the descendants of those who were unlaw- 
fully deprived of the land, are compelled to pay 
to those whose title originated in fraud the high- 
est rent that can be exacted, and which keeps 
the agricultural part of the population in a state 
of chronic want, bordering on starvation. Ever 
since this position of affairs has existed, and par- 
ticularly since the island was devastated and 
confiscated by Cromwell, the conduct of the 
people has been a continuous protest against 
the wrongs mentioned. This is evidenced by 
the action of their leaders in and out of Parlia- 
ment, and by the rebellions and the constant 
dissatisfaction that has ever prevailed. The 
standing protest against the English occupation 
of Ireland was not made alone by the Catholic 
leaders, but by such eminent Protestant patri- 
ots as Burke, Grattan, Flood, Curran, Sheridan, 
and others. It is true that the Protestant Irish, 
for the most part, especially those of the north 
—in Antrim and neighboring counties—give 
powerful support to the British. This partly 
arises from the fact that the Protestants, to 
whom, or to whose ancestors, the penal laws re- 
ferred to never applied, are better off in worldly 
goods than their Catholic fellow-countrymen ; 
partly on account of religious animosity; and 
partly, but mostly, by reason of that bane of 
Ireland, Orangeism, which even causes trouble 
in the United States, Canada, and Australia. 
There are, however, a large number of the 
Protestant population who side with the Cath- 
olics in their national aspirations, and among 
those who were exiled to penal settlements in 
the contemptible fasco—unworthy to be called 
a rebellion—of 1848, there were nearly as many 
Protestants as Catholics. In all the high treason 
trials, and trials for that singular combination 
of crime, “treason-felony,” the wrongs and op- 
pressions of the people were set before the ju- 
ries in burning eloquence, but invariably with- 
out effect, so far as procuring an acquittal was 
concerned. As a specimen of the kind of lan- 
guage that was so addressed to courts and ju- 
ries on such occasions, the following brief ex- 
tract from the speech of that veteran counsel, 
Robert Holmes, on the trial of John Mitchel, 
may serve as a sample: 


‘In the history of provincial servitude,” observed Mr. 
Holmes, ‘‘no instance can be found so striking, so af- 
flicting, and so humiliating as Ireland of the influence 
of moral causes in counteracting the physical aptitudes 
of nature, and producing weakness and want, and igno- 
rance and wretchedness, where all the outlines of crea- 
tion seemed formed for power and happiness. For many 
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a long century a deep and blighting gloom had covered 
this fair and fertile land on which the benignant gifts of 
Heaven seemed to have been poured forth in vain. A 
light once shone across that gloom. Bright and glori- 
ous was that light, but short and transient, serving but 
to show the darkness which had gone before and the 
deeper darkness that followed after. Yes, a light over- 
shone that gloom. That light was extinguished by the 
foulest means that ever fraud or injustice practiced ; and 
now it seems that every attempt to rekindle that light is 
to be crushed as sedition, and the sentence of depend- 
ence and degradation pronounced against Ireland is to 
be confirmed and made perpetual.” 


Such appeals, which were really meant as a 
justification of revolution, or, at least, of very 
radical measures to set matters right, were in- 
variably vainly made. The penal laws debar- 
red Catholics from sitting on juries, and, even 
after that boon had been granted, juries were 
invariably “packed” with men who were aliens 
to the Catholics in faith and in feelings. There 
should be no attempt or desire to antagonize 
people on religious grounds. But, admitting 
that the Irish Protestants, as a body, were and 
are favorable to a continuation of English rule 
in Ireland, their fewness of numbers—about a 
million, as compared with about four and a half 
millions of Catholics—should not be allowed to 
prevail. In other words, a very small minority 


should not be permitted to sway and override 


the will of a very large majority. 

It may be assumed, for no point has ever been 
better proved and settled, that England would 
never consent to part with Ireland by moral 
suasion, or otherwise than by physical force. 
This aspect of the question was thoroughly and 
finally disposed of by the repeal agitation of 
Daniel O’Connell in 1843-4, who was, to a fault, 
a man of peace, and who denied that what he 
called “the regeneration of Ireland” was worth 
the cost of a single drop of human blood. With- 
out discussing that proposition, it will be gene- 
rally conceded that the “moral force” which he 
brought to bear on the British Parliament could 
not be exceeded or surpassed. He literally had 
all but a fraction of the Irish people at his back 
when they numbered about eight millions; he 
was indorsed, almost without an exception, by 
the Catholic hierarchy and priesthood; the 
newspapers were enlisted in the cause; each of 
his principal out-door meetings was attended 
by hundreds of thousands; he could send whom- 
soever he pleased from the Irish constituencies 
to the British Parliament, and he had a large fol- 
lowing in England and on the European conti- 
nent. At every session of the House of Com- 

. mons he introduced a bill for the repeal of the 
act of legislative union between Ireland and 
England, yet he never secured a fourth of 
enough support to pass the measure. Nearly 





all the English and Scotch members, number- 
ing about five hundred, voted solidly against 
the one hundred or so Irish members, and the 
“moral force” and “repeal agitation” were 
worse than useless, and would be so, if again 
tried, to the end of the chapter. Still consider- 
ing this subject from the Irish stand-point, the 
question arises, Moral force or suasion being 
useless, is, or would Ireland be, justified in re- 
sorting to revolution to gain her independence? 
There is abundance of authority to justify the 
affirmative of that proposition. Victor Hugo, 
not long ago, while attending the funeral of a 
noted revolutionist, made a speech at the grave, 
and, among other things, said, “Here, in the 
presence of that great deliverer, Death, let us 
name that other great deliverer, Revolution.” 
It certainly was revolution that overthrew in 
France the efete Bourbons. It was revolution 
which hurled the perjured Louis Napoleon from 
the throne he had usurped, and gave the French 
their present republic. It was revolution that 
regenerated the early Roman and other em- 
pires, and gave the people a purer government. 
It was revolution that enabled the Saxons them- 
selves, whose descendants now domineer over 
Ireland, to shake off the yoke of the Romans, 
who had overrun and despoiled the land, and 
had long made Britain a Roman province. It 
was revolution which gave the people of the 
United States their glorious republic. And 
other instances of the beneficent result of revo- 
lution might be mentioned. With these exam- 
ples before their eyes, the great mass of the 
Irish people, viewing the wrongs which they 
have endured from England for seven centu- 
ries, claim the right to adopt the violent and 
extreme remedy of revolution. This, as has 
been shown, is no new claim, but the rebellions 
have hitherto been abortive. The right of an 
oppressed people to everthrow their oppressors 
will scarcely be denied. It was acknowledged 
in the case of the Poles, and more recently in 
reference to the Cubans, who had the sympa- 
thy of most Americans, and substantial aid 
from many in the United States. But in dis- 
cussing the Irish question, even from the Irish 
stand-point, and admitting the right of every 
people to govern their own country, it may be 
asked, Could a revolution in Ireland be inaugu- 
rated and prosecuted to a successful issue? If 
not, would such an extreme proceeding be 
wise? Can the grievances arising out of the ten- 
ure of land system be rectified by legislation in 
the British Parliament? 

To answer the last question first, it is perfectly 
safe to assumefthat if every agriculturist in Ire- 
land were made a present of a farm, and given 
a fee-simple title to it, Irish discontent against 
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England would be just as rife as ever. That 
fact is perfectly well known to every student of 
Irish history or who understands the Irish char- 
acter. The London correspondent of a New 
York journal knew what he was speaking about 
when he recently telegraphed as follows: 


‘*T fear it will be found, sooner or later, that the land 
agitation is only the outward manifestation of a deep- 
seated feeling that the proper place in which to make 
laws for Ireland is College Green, Dublin, and this feel- 
ing will remain in spite of all land measures that the 
Government will introduce and Parliament pass.” 


The Marquis of Salisbury, no mean author- 
ity, in his late speech at Woodstock, said: 


‘The land agitation is only a surface manifestation of 
the old Home Rulers’ spirit, which still thoroughly per- 
meates what may be called the rebellious sections of Ire- 
land, being the west, south, and south-west, and part of 
the eastern coast. No amount of legislation, however 
conciliatory, can wipe out the Nationalist feeling in Ire- 
land.” ‘ 

The correspondent of another New York pa- 
per recently cabled the following : 


‘*They are blind who do not recognize the Irish move- 
ment as a great revolutionary act, and the only one 
which ever stood any chance jof success. . . . It took 
an army to dig Captain Boycott’s turnips, yet, despite 
that army, Boycott had to leave his home with his fam- 
ily forever. We read that the Coldstream Guards are 
coming, yet one hundred thousand Saxon soldiers might 
occupy the country without affecting the situation in the 
slightest degree. Wholesale evictions might take place, 
but the soldiers could not stand guard over every evicted 
farmer, and the farms would be reoccupied after the sol- 
diers left. The armies of the world could not compel 
the payment of rent, or force men to work for obnox- 
ious fellow-men, or keep shop-keepers from refusing to 
sell. Coercive acts, a few months ago, would have been 
effective, but now they would be useless. The people 
have learned their power too well to be cowed.” 


These extracts are given because theyzare 
founded on a correct diagnosis of the situation 
and of the Celtic character. It may, therefore, 
be taken for granted that no land law which 
the British Parliament could enact for Ireland 
would have the effect of quieting the people or 
rendering them a whit more tolerant of English 
tule. 

One of the questions propounded is, Could a 
revolution in Ireland be prosecuted to a success- 
ful issue? It would probably be a great mis- 
take to answer that question in the negative on 
the sole ground that no revolution by the Irish 
against the English has succeeded. The cir- 
cumstances of the case are now very different 
from those existing at any previous rebellion. 
The people are better armed and drilled; the 
doctrines of Fenianism, which is a military rev- 





olutionary organization, permeate the peasantry 
from Cape Clear to the Giant’s Causeway; the 
movement would have an almost world-wide 
moral support, and very substantial assistance 
from the millions of Irish in the United States. 
Money, arms, and recruits would be extensively 
sent from America, and it would be next to im- 
possible to prevent their being landed on the 
Irish coast. But, notwithstanding all this, an 
insurrectionary war would probably last over as 
many years in Ireland as the similar struggle 
was prolonged in Cuba, and with doubtful re- 
sult. The old adage, “England’s difficulty is 
Ireland’s opportunity,” would scarcely apply at 
the present time, as Great Britain is not at war 
with any country that could assist the Irish. 
It was different in the rebellion of 1798, when 
England was engaged in war with France, and 
Bonaparte, not for any love he entertained for 
the Irish, but to annoy and harass the English, 
promised to send a large number of troops to 
Ireland. His hands, however, were too full on 
the Continent. He needed all his soldiers at 
home, and the few he dispatched to Ireland 
were of no avail. 

For years past prominent Irish and Irish- 
American papers have actually seriously advo- 
cated that Ireland should become the thirty- 
ninth State of our United States, but the propo- 
sition is, perhaps, too extravagant for serious 
consideration. That there is a bond of sincere 
sympathy between Americans and Irishmen is 
undeniable, and that bond is strengthened by 
the fact that four of the signers of our Declara- 
tion of Independence were born in the Green 
Isle. Nevertheless, Congress would scarcely 
be prepared to place Ireland in our column of 
States, as, however desirable it might be for 
the interest of our Republic to obtain a firm 
foothold in Europe, and so to open additional 
markets for our exports, there is no doubt that 
Ireland could be gained only by an expensive 
war with England. The result of such a con- 
test could not be doubtful, as with the codpera- 
tion of the Irish their island could unquestiona- 
bly be won for the United States. Only a plédis- 
cite, taken in Ireland, could be held as a satis- 
factory assent of the willingness of the people 
of that country to have it annexed—if the word 
“annexed” is a proper term to use in this con- 
nection—to our republic. All writers on the 
law of nations concede the fact that every peo- 
ple may choose its own form of government, 
and alter it at pleasure, and that that pleasure 
may be expressed either by a A/édiscite-or in 
the national legislature. Blackstone, in his 
Commentaries on the Laws of England, says 
that it would be quite in order for any member 
of Parliament to move to repeal, alter, or amend 
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the Act of Succession to the Throne, and to sub- 
stitute either another form of government, or 
another reigning house, instead of the existing 
one. He would, perhaps, be a bold member of 
the British House of Commons who would in- 
troduce a bill declaring that the House of 
Hanover, to which Queen Victoria belongs, 
should cease to reign, and that some John 
Smith and his heirs should reign instead. Yet 
the legality of such a bill is beyond doubt, and 
if it could be passed its constitutionality would 
be unquestionable. Is there any valid reason 
for not applying to Ireland the general rule 
stated, and for affirming that she alone among 
the countries of the earth should be denied the 
right of choosing her own form of government? 
Even England allows to each of her nearly 
fifty colonies its own legislature, or law-making 
power. Each of the Australian colonies has 
its upper and lower houses, answering to our 
Senate and House of Representatives. But 
Ireland is denied a parliament or a legislature 
of any description. 

Viewing the question by the light of the facts 
stated, it ceases to be a matter for wonderment 
that all British remedial legislation for Ireland 
has been unsatisfactory and unacceptable to 
the inhabitants, and the like would be the case, 
as stated, with respect to any land law which 
might be passed. The reason is that no ap- 
plied remedy has gone to the root of the dis- 
ease. It is as though a physician were to treat 
locally a complaint which requires constitu- 
tional treatment. Thus, if a man were to have 
a cutaneous eruption on his neck which denot- 
ed a general blood disease, it would manifestly 
be improper to endeavor to effect a cure by 
local applications alone. A constitutional reme- 
dy must be adopted, a medicine given that will 
eliminate the poison from all the blood. So it 
is with Ireland. The land grievance is only a 
single manifestation of general discontent which 
has its root in the non-independence of the peo- 
ple; in other words, their being governed by a 
foreign power. On a former occasion the great 
complaint was the existence of a dominant 
church in Ireland. That church was disestab- 
lished by an administration under the premier- 
ship of Mr. Gladstone. No sooner was the 
church-ghost exorcised, than the place became 
possessed of other unquiet spirits, and when 
these were laid at rest, then the demon of 
landlordism erected its head, and so a line of 
angels of darkness, as long as the procession of 
spirits seen by Macbeth, appears to torment 
the Irish people. They have got it into their 
heads that nothing short of self-government 
would be a fanacea for their wrongs and griev- 
ances, and nothing else will ever satisfy them. 











They certainly have good grounds for the stand 
which they take in this connection. While 
they had their own Parliament, the island was 
comparatively prosperous. Since the Act of 
Union things have been going from bad to 
worse; nor could it be otherwise. When the 
Parliament assembled in College Green, Dub- 
lin, its members were largely composed of the 
wealthy landlords, who necessarily had to re- 
main in Ireland for a great part of every year, 
and so spend the money in the country whence 
they drew their rents. When the Parliament 
was abolished, and Irish legislation was trans- 
ferred to England, those landlord members, 
while still drawing their rents from Ireland, 
spent the money in England and on the con- 
tinent, and to that extent impoverished Ireland. 
For that grievance there is no remedy under 
the sun except to retransfer the Parliament to 
Dublin. 

In whatever way the question may be viewed 
from the Irish stand-point, one thing is certain 
—namely, if the condition of the people were 
not bettered by self-government, it certainly 
could not be made worse than it is now or has 
been since the Act of Union. There is no 
surer sign of a country’s decadence than a 
steady decrease of her population. The last 
four censuses exhibited the following figures: In 
1841 the population was 8,175,124; 1851, 6,552,- 
385; 1861, 5,792,055; 1871, 5,412,377, and since 
then it is certain that the number of inhabitants 
has much decreased. A fruitful cause of the 
decrease is unquestionably emigration, and this 
progressing on a large scale, and carried on by 
a people who are naturally very attached to 
fatherland, show the straits to which they are 
driven to make a bare subsistence in their own 
country. They are the worst fed, the worst 
clothed, and the worst housed of any people in 
the world, and this, too, in a land which is re- 
markably productive, and which is calculated 
to afford abundance for a much larger popula- 
tion than has ever inhabited Ireland. Before 
the Act of Union her commerce was large, her 
manufactures—especially of linen—extensive, 
her mines thrivingly worked, and her coast and 
river fisheries prosecuted on an elaborate and 
remunerative scale. Of late all these and other 
industries have languished, and the country 
is hardly worth living in. The landlords are 
exacting and relentless, and the tenants are 
crushed and desperate. Is it, then, any wonder 
that there is a demand for a change—a demand 
to be reverted to that self-government under 
which the people were happy and contented? 
Ireland, left to herself, can be not only a self- 
supporting, but an exporting nation. Knowing 
this, the celebrated Dean Swift advised his coun- 
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trymen to burn everything that was brought 
from England, except her coal. His remark 
was founded on the fact that it has ever been 
England’s policy to sell her goods in Ireland, 
and to obtain the latter’s money in return—a 
policy which is ruinous to Ireland. The Celt 
must have his “grievance” against Great Brit- 
ain, even if he has to go without his dinner; 
but, truth to say, he seldom has any difficulty 
to find a just cause of complaint. 

Of course it is only fair to present the question 
from the English stand-point. England’s title 
to Ireland is claimed under the usurpation of 
the island by Henry II., by permission of Pope 
Adrian IV., although that Pontiff had no title 
in the soil to pass or convey to another. Sec- 
ondly, by the Anglo-Irish Parliament, in 1541, 
acknowledging Henry VIII. King of Ireland; 
and, thirdly, by the conquest of the island by 
Oliver Cromwell in 1649. It is deemed unne- 
cessary here to argue at length on the validity 
of the title so set up. Suffice it to say that such 
validity of title, for reasons already mentioned, 
is denied 2 toto by the Irish people. But, even 
for the sake of argument, admitting the genu- 
ineness of the title so derived, it is no answer 
to the broad principle stated, and allowed by 
all civilized nations, that the inhabitants of every 
country, on the axiom that “all power is from 
the people,” have a right to change their rulers 
and form of government whenever and as often 
as they please. England herself acted on that 
principle when she was a Roman colony or 
province, by driving the Romans out of the 
place and establishing her own system of gov- 
ernment. The proverbial goose and gander 
sauce is as palatable now as ever. But while 
the English press prate of “the conquest of Ire- 
land” as a justification for the British oppres- 
sion of that island, it would be treating with in- 
justice the common sense and acumen of Eng- 
lish statesmen to suppose that they resist the 
constant demand of the Irish for self-govern- 
ment on the ground that the title mentioned is 
valid. Nothing of the kind. England holds 
Ireland for other reasons: First, to squeeze all 
the wealth she can out of the island, which cer- 
tainly is not much at present, whatever it was 
formerly. Secondly, because if Ireland were 
given autonomy she might, on account of old 
sores and grievances, be a continual source of 
annoyance and peril to Great Britain. Thirdly, 
if England were at war with another power, she 
could not afford to have the enemy allowed a 
foothold in Ireland, and so make an invasion 
by way of Wales or Scotland. This, in the 
opinion of British statesmen, would be a perpet- 
ual menace. And, lastly, continental statesmen 
would probably be constantly intriguing against 





England with the Irish Government in matters 
of commerce and otherwise. Those reasons are 
forcible from the English stand-point, but are 
destitute of logic when put forth as arguments 
for depriving another people of autonomy. They 
simply amount to a plea that Ireland was made 
for the English, not for the Irish, which the lat- 
ter respectfully decline to admit. British states- 
men aver that Ireland is too zear to England to 
be allowed her independence. She was equally 
near when she had her own Parliament up to 
eighty years ago. She is not so near England 
as France is. The United States and Canada 
have no quarrels on account of their nearness to 
one another. Only an imaginary line separates 
Spain and Portugal, and two or more of most of 
the European and Asiatic continental powers lie 
in near proximity to each other. Without elab- 
orating the reasons put forth by British states- 
men for retaining Ireland in subjection, every 
intelligent reader can form an opinion for him- 
self on that aspect of the question. It really re- 
solves itself into this: Should one country be 
kept in a state of serfdom in order to gratify the 
interests and convenience, and to dispel the 
fears and suspicions, of another country? 

No friend of Ireland would counsel a revolu- 
tion in that country to throw off the British yoke 
unless the movement were backed by the assist- 
ance of a foreign power. But until the present 
so-called “land agitation” got to a considerable 
heat, the idea was almost universal that only 
by revolution could Ireland secure autonomy. 
O’Connell himself, with all his professions of a 
“peace policy,” was in the habit, in his speeches, 
of quoting Byron’s lines: 

‘*Hereditary bondmen ! know ye not 

Who would be free themselves must strike the blow? 
By their right arms the conquest must be wrought,” etc, 
He knew that the union of Ireland and England, 
somewhat akin to that of the Siamese twins, was, 
to his countrymen, as compulsory as it was re- 
volting. But the guasi “land agitation,” while 
worthless for what it professes to be, bids fair 
to make Ireland too costly and troublesome for 
England to hold. While it would be unadvisa- 
ble to risk the result of a revolution, yet, for the 
reasons stated, that result could not be predi- 
cated. But, without taking chances in the mat- 
ter, it is tolerably clear that if the Irish keep up 
a peaceful opposition to the landlords, refuse to 
pay rent, decline to sell supplies to all who will 
not join their movement, and so forth, they may 
eventually, and without bloodshed, exhaust the 
English treasury and power in Ireland, and 
abolish English rule in that country. This is, 
perhaps, the only satisfactory solution of a ques- 
tion which is the greatest political conundrum 
of the age. R. E. DESMOND. 
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THE REPUBLIC OF ANDORRA. 


In the upper Pyrenees, between France and 
Spain, is an ancient republic of which but little 
is known, for it is seldom visited, and its peo- 
ple have never occupied any important place in 
history. Its government, however, has existed, 
without change, for more than eleven hundred 
years, a monument of independence from the 
time of Charlemagne, and remains to-day the 
oldest civilized government in the world. 

The Republic of Andorra lies between the 
Pyrenees of the Department of the Ariége and 
the Pyrenees of Catalonia, and is approached 
only over mountains, whose tops, even in mid- 
summer, are covered with snow. 

I twice visited this interesting country—once 
by making the ascent of the mountains from 
the French side of the frontier, by way of the 
valley of the Ariége. As I passed through 
this beautiful valley I encountered a most de- 
lightful landscape. Fresh banks, groves, culti- 
vated fields, and flocks and herds, were spread 
out before me, and the background, as it grad- 
ually receded toward the horizon, displayed a 
broad undulating belt of green and gently 
sloping hills. But what a contrast followed! 
In an hour’s time this charming prospect pass- 
ed out of sight, and I beheld only the severest 
aspect of the mountains, with their peaks cov- 
ered with snow. The great gorge of the Ra- 
made opened before me like a vast tomb of 
granite. My eyes sought involuntarily to meas- 
ure the distance over the wild and barren re- 
gion in front, but in vain, for the pathway was 
crooked, and the mountain walls were high and 
almost perpendicular—so high that the sun only 
at meridian could possibly reach me. Down in 
the bottom ran the Ariége; all about was soli- 
tude and desolation. 

I pursued my lonely way up by the side of 
this deep ravine, along the ledges of crumbling 
rocks or the shelving sides of the precipice, 
until at last the giant walls of the mountain be- 
gan to widen, and the gulf below to look less 
hideous under a broader expanse of blue sky. 
High above me, on an eminence that seemed 
to divide the abyss of the Ramade, rose the 
ruins of an old castle—the Chateau of Miglos— 
an ancient and feudal nest, long since deserted, 
but still standing with its towers and battle- 
ments as if to guard the passage of the mount- 
ains, as no doubt it did in its day. Ascending 
to the top of the ridge beyond, I witnessed an- 





other change; life reappeared, and the little 
bourg of Vic-de-Sos lay before me. The 
mountains were here spread out in the form 
of a semi-circle, and presented at the bottom 
of the perspective a triple range of summits. 
In the valley below were chimneys and forges, 
and men at their work; culture and industry 
enlivened the scene. Not far distant from 
where I stood were some Druidical monuments 
and towers of the dark ages; and side by side 
with these relics of barbarism were clustered 
the grottoes of the Albinos, fortified asylums of 
that unfortunate and proscribed race. The Al- 
binos, like the gypsies of the Basque provinces, 
and some other races of Navarre and Catalonia, 
are placed outside the protection of the law. 
They are said to have sprung from negro fathers 
and white mothers. Their complexion is of a 
dirty white, tinged with red, the latter color 
most noticeable about their eyes and finger- 
nails. They still preserve their short and crispy 
curls, and their features and habits in general 
indicate the race from which they are descend- 
ed. Lx nigréd stirpe albus homo. 

Several little streams came foaming down 
through the crevices of the mountain, and, pass- 
ing through the valley, blended their murmurs 
with the melody of grazing herds—native music 
in a foreign land. As I turned to one side I 
beheld the Montcal and Rancié, and on the 
other was the Col deSem. A Druidical monu- 
ment elevated itself upon a solitary summit, 
and near by I could distinguish a table of gran- 
ite resting upon three small blocks, as upon 
mutilated feet, between which the distant sky 
was visible. This roughly worked table of stone 
still presented in the center of its surface the 
circular cavity which in former times received 
the blood of human victims. Bearing toward 
my right was the Col de Sherz, but towering 
above all were the dreary ice-fields of the White 
Pyrenees, far above the habitations of living 
men; and immediately in front was the pas- 
sage that was to conduct me up into the mount- 
ain regions of Andorra. I went down into 
the valley on to the threshold of Vic-de-Sos, 
the very center of a great amphitheater, from 
which point I followed a winding pathway up to 
the Col de Sem, where, from a hight of over 
two hundred feet, falls a beautiful cascade per- 
pendicularly over great rocks, surrounded by a 
forest of stunted fir trees. On the opposite side 
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of Vic-de-Sos is an ancient camp of Charle- 
magne, where still remain scattered upon a 
mound the d@édris of a large fort. Continuing 
my toilsome journey, I found hidden away upon 
the slopes, and in the gorges of the mountains, 
a number of little hamlets, and among them 
the villages of Suc d’Ollier and Goulier, the 
latter always half buried with snow or lost in 
banks of fog. 

The inhabitants of the villages whom I en- 
countered, whether farmers, muleteers, or min- 
ers, differed noticeably in their habits and cus- 
toms. One commune was noted for its habits 
of order, sobriety, and economy, while in an- 
other, not a league away, the people were ex- 
tremely frivolous and indolent. The inhabit- 
ants of Sem do not know how to read, but they 
are all adepts in the art of chicanery. The 
miners of Goulier are hard workers, and noted 
in all the surrounding country for their athletic 
powers and prodigious appetites. Their meals 
were simply enormous, enough to recall the re- 
pasts of Apicius. In drawing nearer to the 
borders of the Republic, I crossed the summits 
of mountains where snow obstructs the passage 
for at least six months in the year. On the 
frontier of Andorra I was arrested by some- 
thing more than mere curiosity to reflect that 
I stood before a republic that dates from the 
time of Charlemagne, whose public records 


bear the inscription, “In the eleven hundred 
and second year of the Republic,” and that 
maintains a government which all its neighbors 
respect, and which above all respects itself. 
The Andorrese as a people are still faithful 
to the rustic manners, institutions, and usages 


of their ancestors. The stability which reigns 
in family life has preserved to each valley and 
to each village its own peculiar characteristics. 
The clans remain side by side, as in days of 
yore, and the friction of centuries has not suc- 
ceeded in effacing the little differences that tra- 
dition says have always distinguished them. 
Coming down from one generation to another, 
fathers have transmitted to their children the 
same callings, the same ideas, and the same 
manner of living. 

The existence of the Republic of Andorra as 
an independent State dates from the year 778, 
the time of Charlemagne’s first expedition 
against the Moors, when he made the passage of 
the Pyrenees by way of Andorra, a region which 
the Saracens believed to be inaccessible to an 
invading army. The Andorrese, a warlike race, 
were the first champions against the Moors, and 
had successfully repulsed their repeated attacks. 
They now joined the forces of the great Empe- 
ror, and conducted them through the defiles of 
the mountains down on to the plains of Cata- 





lonia. Charlemagne defeated the Moors in the 
Valley of Carol, to which he gave his name, 
but was routed, and a portion of his army de- 
stroyed, as he was returning to France (accord- 
ing to the Annales of Eginhard) through the 
Pass of Roncesvalles. In the first book of Par- 
adise Lost, the discomforture of Charlemagne 
is, by a geographical error of Milton, located at 
Fontarabia : 


‘Or whom Biserta sent from Afric shore, 
When Charlemain, with all his peerage, fell 
By Fontarabia.” 


To recompense the inhabitants of Andorra 
for their services, Charlemagne made them in- 
dependent, and left them to be governed by 
their own laws. He authorized them to select 
a Protector, which they did in the person of the 
Count of Foix, and the arms of the Republic 
are still quartered with those of the Counts of 
Foix. There were certain rights reserved, how- 
ever, which still exist, and consist principally 
of a tribute and the retention of a part of the 
judiciary power. The tithes of the six parishes 
were granted to the See of Urgel. 

In the year 801, Louis le Débonnaire, King 
of Aquitaine, granted the Andorrese a fresh 
charter, expressed to be in right of his father, 
Charlemagne, for their fidelity to the Emperor 
and the support they had rendered the Chris- 
tian cause againt the Moors. The original man- 
uscript of this charter is still preserved among 
the archives of the Republic. This was the year 
of the second expedition against the Moors to 
the south of the Pyrenees, which was under the 
immediate command of the King, whose object, 
says Theganus, was to expel Zadun, the Moor- 
ish chief of Barcelona. Louis organized a more 
perfect administration of government for the 
Andorrese, which exists to-day in the same 
form; and the names, divisions, and boundaries 
are the same, presenting the remarkable phe- 
nomenon of a little country preserving its inde- 
pendence, with the same institutions, for eleven 
centuries, in the midst of revolutions which have 
so often changed the forms of government of 
the two great neighboring States. The apostles 
of revolution have been listened to with effect 
in one period or another in most of the civilized 
countries of the world, but their words have 
never penetrated the walls that surround the 
valleys of this ancient and model repubiic. 
Louis subsequently surrendered up to the peo- 
ple some of the rights that Charlemagne had 
reserved. Among other things, it was stipu- 
lated that one-half of the tithes of the six par- 
ishes should belong to the Bishop of Urgel, and 
the other half, the city of Andorra excepted, to 
the chapter of the cathedral church which the 
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Moors had destroyed. The half from the city 
of Andorra was given to one of the principal in- 
habitants, as a recompense for the services he 
had rendered the French arms, and that portion 
is still called droit carlovingien. 

In the year 860, Charles the Bold issued a 
diploma wrongfully assigning the sovereignty of 
Andorra, which Charlemagne had vested in the 
inhabitants, to the Bishops of Urgel. But this 
the Andorrese refused to recognize, whereupon 
commenced the four hundred years’ war of in- 
dependence, between the Republic as an inde- 
pendent and lawful sovereign, the Bishops of 
Urgel as pretenders, and the Counts of Foix 
nominally as protectors. The Counts, like 
nearly all the protectors and powerful families 
of that age, merely ravaged the country they 
professed to befriend. In 1278, the Andorrese 
succeeded in a final pacification, under which 
the Bishops and Counts receded from the con- 
test, and, in course of time, their authority set- 
tled into a sort of co-protectorate. The Counts 
of Foix became absorbed in the house of Béarn, 
which, in its turn, became absorbed in that of 
Bourbon, and the protectorate at length attach- 
ed to the de facto French Government. The 
President of the French Republic and the 
Bishop of Urgel are now the joint protectors of 


Andorra, under the charter of 801 and the con- 
vention of 1278. 

The manner in which the de facto govern- 
ment of France obtained the protectorate is re- 


lated as one of the legends of Andorra. The 
Syndic of the Republic in the time of the first 
Napoleon was a guest of the Emperor at Fon- 
tainebleau. He went there in his official dress, 
a long black coat, a cocked hat, and leather 
breeches. Napoleon had commanded that he 
be received with all the splendor that the pal- 
ace and court could display. The magnificence 
of the imperial household, the elegant costumes 
of the people, and the familiar and fascinating 
ways of the ladies of the court, greatly bewil- 
dered him as he thought of his own people and 
their humble dwellings in Andorra. The im- 
perial host enjoyed the embarrassment of the 
Syndic immensely, for he knew that he would 
gain the small victory upon which he was re- 
solved. The business which had brought the 
Syndic to the French capital was to amend the 
anomalous relations between France and An- 
dorra caused by the fall of the Bourbons, who 
had been the hereditary co-protectors, and also 
to relieve some of the privations of his country- 
men by concluding a commercial treaty. He 
never questioned that the heir of Louis XVI., 
who was the heir of the Counts of Foix, was 
the only French protector of the commonwealth. 
But, under the influences of the court, the au- 





stere devotee of republican institutions halted, 
doubted, and wavered, and the imperial bland- 
ishments at length triumphed. The fidelity of 
the Syndic to the memory of the extinguished 
Counts of Foix melted away in the seductive 
atmosphere of the court, and he signed a treaty 
with the Emperor, which was afterward ratified 
by the Republic for the sake of the commercial 
advantages, which were a counterpart of the 
Andorrese acknowledging the de facto govern- 
ment of France as co-protector with the Bish- 
ops of Urgel. 

The Andorrese are very jealous of any en- 
croachment upon their religious or political 
rights, as well as of any violation of their terri- 
tory. In 1794, General Shabert was ordered 
by the French Government to pass his troops 
through Andorra to attack Urgel, but the peo- 
ple objected, and the order was revoked. 

The territory of the Republic has an area 
of about thirty miles in length by twenty in 
breadth, and contains three beautiful and fer- 
tile valleys, one of which runs parallel to the 
great range of the Pyrenees, and the other two 
lay almost at right angles to it. The govern- 
ment of Andorra partakes of a political, mili- 
tary, judicial, and commercial character. The 
charter of 801 forms the six parishes of An- 
dorra, San Julia, Massana, Canillo, Encamp, 
and Ordino into an independent State, under 
the title of “Respublica Handorrensis,” subject 
to the right of tithe previously given to the See 
of Urgel. Louis Débonnaire, in the name of 
his father, Charlemagne, traces out for the An- 
dorrese some general principles of government, 
and advises them, among other things, to es- 
tablish an equality of civil rights, to make the 
country an asylum for foreign political offend- 
ers who might take refuge in its territory, and 
urges them to foster agriculture and improve 
the character of their dwellings. 

Each of the six departments has its own leg- 
islature, which is composed of those land-hold- 
ers who can show a descent from ancestors 
who possessed the hereditary right of legisla- 
tion. These bodies severally elect two Con- 
suls, who form the executive of each division, 
and serve for one year. The General Council 
of the Republic is composed of twenty-four 
delegates, four being sent by each of the local 
legislatures, and consists of the two Consuls for 
the current year and the two last ex-Consuls in 
each division. The General Council elects a 
Syndic and a Deputy Syndic, who constitute 
the executive authority of the Republic. All 
citizens from sixteen to sixty years of age are 
armed, and the military organization and drill 
of each parish are under the direction of a cap- 
tain, while the chief judiciary authority of the 
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State is the head of the whole army. There 
are no salaries or emoluments connected with 
the government; all citizens of the Republic 
are supposed to be patriotic and brave, and 
willing to serve their country without pay. 
Here is a complete administrative organization 
where no salaries are given, and, proportion- 
ately speaking, a large military establishment 
without a dollar of taxation. 

The feudal theory of nobility exists among 
the land-owners, and possession of land is the 
Andorrese idea of freedom. Andorrese nobles, 
whose long descent would dwarf the genealogi- 
cal tree of an Arundel, or a Percy, and who 
derive their grants of land from the Emperor 
Charlemagne, may be found grooming their own 
horses or shearing their own sheep. The in- 
tellect of these hardy mountaineers is mostly 
ruled by physical strength. Education and lux- 
ury are unknown amongthem. The people are 
noted, however, for their high public virtue and 
private charity. So benevolent are they that 
in winter he who has goods shares them with 
the poorest around him. 

The General Council of the Republic meet 
five times a year at the city of Andorra to de- 
liberate upon public affairs, though but few 
laws are ever passed. Certain days of religious 
festivals are chosen for the meeting of the Coun- 


cil; these are Christmas, Easter, Whitsuntide, 


All Saints’ Day, and Saint Andrew’s. The 
twenty-four deputies arrive at the place of 
meeting on horseback, and each puts up his 
own horse in one of the twenty-four stalls of 
the national stables. The first duty of a con- 
sul is to attend divine service in the little 
chapel attached to the capitol building. He 
then proceeds to the robing-room, where the 
peasant dress is changed for a more stately 
costume, consisting of a long, black, straight- 
collared coat, with two rows of very large but- 
tons, leather knee-breeches, and a turn-up black 
hat. The building in which the Council meet 
is called the “Palace,” and is constructed of 
rough granite blocks. The hall where the de- 
liberations are held is on the second floor. To 
the right and left, on entering, are benches for 
the Consuls, and at the upper end of the room 
a chair for the Syndic, who acts as the Presi- 
dent of the assembly. In the Council Cham- 
ber is a great strong-box, which contains the 
archives of the nation. The State records are 
preserved with such religious care that but few 
persons have ever been allowed to see them. 
The cabinet which contains these sacred docu- 
ments is fastened with six locks, having each a 
different key. The locks correspond to the six 
different divisions of the State whose records 
are deposited there. The executive of each 





parish is intrusted with the key to a single 
lock, and as the six locks are on the outer 
door, no part of the box can be opened ex- 
cept in the presence of the six heads of the 
six departments, who are required to be pres: 
ent at the meeting of the Council. 

The faculty of reading is almost exclusively 
confined to the twenty-four Consuls. I believe 
that most of the Andorrese nobles sign their 
names by making a cross. Any land-owner 
who inherits the right to be a legislator, and 
can read the Andorrese records, and correspond 
with the French and Spanish officials on either 
frontier, may aspire to govern the Republic. 
Not a book of any kind exists in the Andorran 
tongue, though the language is not difficult to 
acquire, having only a dialectic difference from 
the Catalan. A late Syndic had heard of North 
America, but he believed that all Americans 
were copper-colored, and that England was a 
colony of France. The ignorance and real sim- 
plicity of the people reminds one of the amus- 
ing fable of Wieland related in his Geschichte 
der Abderiten, illustrative of the extreme sim- 
plicity of the Abderitans. The story of Wie- 
land, even within the last quarter of a century, 
would have applied to the Andorrese, for they 
have taken more than one traveler to be out of 
his senses because his sayings were beyond 
their comprehension. 

The title of “Most Illustrious” is given to 
the members of the General Council by the 
Andorrese, but in official reports and commu- 
nications with foreigners, the Syndic and two 
criminal judges receive only the title of “TIllus- 
trious.” These latter carry a sword as a dis- 
tinctive mark of the supreme authority of the 
law. The civil or inferior judges are called 
“Honorable.” In the General Council there 
are three forms of deliberation, according to 
the importance of the business, comprising: 
First, one member from each parish; second, 
two members from each parish, and third, all 
the members of the General Council as a com- 
mittee of the whole house. 

The judiciary system consists of one judge 
appointed by France for life, who is generally 
a magistrate from the Department of the Ari- 
ége, and another appointed by the Bishop of 
Urgel, who must be a subject of the Republic, 
and who holds office for three years. These 
judges exercise criminal authority only, while 
the civil power is vested in two inferior judges, 
selected by the criminal judges from a list of 
six presented by the Syndic. There is no trial 
by jury, and no written law. Equity and cus- 
tom alone determine the decisions of the courts. 
The sentence of the court, when proclaimed by 
the General Council, is irrevocable, and must be 
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carried into execution within twenty-four hours. 
A court of appeal exists only on the civil side. 
Its chief, appointed by France and the Bishop 
of Urgel, sits from time to time to review the 
decisions of the two inferior judges. 

Neither the French revolutionary law of in- 
heritance, nor the partition of property as es- 
tablished in Spain, have as yet influenced the 
character of Andorrese legislation. The law of 
primogeniture still prevails as of old. Some of 
the mountain races in both France and Spain 
attempted to retain this right of having their 
estates descend only to the eldest son, but, be- 

‘ing amenable to the law of their respective 
countries, they were obliged to adopt the expe- 
dient of family compacts. 

The patricians of Andorra, who are the lesser 
land-owners, do not appreciably differ from the 
common laborers, and are not generally admit- 
ted to the rank of senator. The laborers in the 
valleys live in poorly constructed huts, and 
sleep on the skins of bears or izards. The 
mountain shepherds, in yet worse hovels, dwell 
in winter in constant fear of avalanches and 
wolves. While the habitations of the people 
are poor, their churches show that they bestow 
considerable upon their religion in aid of archi- 
tecture. The interior of the church at Canillo 


is an example of this, for it is spacious and in 


good style, with some carving and decoration. 

Field sports are in favor with the Andorrese. 
They shoot partridges and pheasants in sum- 
mer, and bears and wolves in autumn and win- 
ter. Wolves are hunted on horeback in the 
valleys and on the lower ridges, but the bear 
and izard choose the cover of the steep mount- 
ain-sides, and the hunt is consequently con- 
ducted with guns and dogs, and is sometimes 
attended with both hardship and danger. Bears 
are now becoming scarce, except on the highest 
mountains. In severe seasons both bears and 
izards descend into the lower regions, and are 
easily taken. Bears meat, even after the fa- 
tigue of a hard day’s shooting, is strong and 
tough, but the natives of the country, on their 
return at night, feast upon it in the lurid light 
of their chimney-fires with the sumptuousness 
of a Cyclops. 

In religion the inhabitants of Andorra are 
Catholic. Religion is there associated with 
every circumstance of business or pleasure. It 
opens legislation and initiates dancing, the lat- 
ter being a recreation of which the people are 
very fond. The chief dance is called the Val 
d@’Andorre, and is awkward, but peculiar to the 
country. It is.said to have been in vogue as 
long ago as the time of Charlemagne. Relig- 
ious fé/es are a national pastime, and the Val 
d’Andorre may be witnessed on any Saint’s Day 





sacred in the Andorrese calendar. The anni- 
versary opens with a short mass, celebrated at 
the nearest chapel, and the remainder of the 
day is given up to dancing. But a Saint’s Day 
is not always necessary, for a piece of green- 
sward, a clear moonlight, and the balmy air of 
a midsummer night are generally sufficient in- 
citements. The women are robust and well 
proportioned. They are French in manner and 
action, but Spanish in physiognomy and com- 
plexion. Their ways are frank and somewhat 
attractive, but they are under a certain degree 
of subjection, for every wife regards her hus- 
band as her master. 

The Republic has no roads. Even the high- 
way leading to the capital must be traversed by 
men and horses sure of foot. Notwithstanding 
this, the country at large is almost unequaled 
for the variety of its productions, as well as for 
the beauty of its scenery. The land is divided 
between tillage and flocks and herds, the high- 
lands being pastoral, and the lowlands arable. 
Horses, sheep, and pigs are the principal ani- 
mal productions of the country. There are also 
goats and fowls, but few cows or oxen. The 
valleys are rich, and produce fine crops of 
wheat, barley, rye, and corn. Wheat bread is 
used in the cabins of the land-owners, and rye 
in the huts of the peasantry. Grapes, figs, dates, 
and olives grow on the warmer hill-sides in the 
neighborhood of Auvina, and cocoa-nut trees in 
the western communes. The flocks, in appear- 
ance, are hardly to be surpassed, and the mut- 
ton is equal to the finest in the world. Iron 
mines are plentiful, but coal is altogether want- 
ing. There is an abundance of wood in the 
mountains. This is public property, and is fur- 
nished to the inhabitants gratuitously, but sold 
by the parishes to the proprietors of forges. 
The manufacture of iron is exceedingly crude, 
and the forges are the most primitive that I 
have ever seen. The cloth manufactured there 
is the coarsest that could possibly be made. 
To carry their produce to market, in the ab- 
sence of roads, the people have contrived large 
quadrangular baskets, formed of strips of wood, 
which they fasten to the backs of horses. These 
frequently obstruct the narrow highway, but the 
traveler must of course give way. The State re- 
ceives a small income from imports and pastur- 
age, out of which the Syndic pays $190 tribute 
each to France and the Bishop of Urgel, the 
chief expense of the Republic. 

On taking my departure from Andorra and 
its hospitable people, I visited Auvina, near the 
Spanish frontier, on the road to Urgel. At Au- 
vina is a grand cascade and a succession of 
beautiful waterfalls, the finest in the Pyrenees. 
There is an interesting legend connected with 
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Auvina, which the Andorrese believe to be au- 
thentic. I give it in substance as it has been 
before related : 

In the middle ages the Bishops of Urgel had 
arrogated to themselves a supremacy over the 
Republic. These claims of ecclesiastical as- 
cendency were in collision with the spirit of 
Andorrese independence. The exactions of Ur- 
gel became more and more intolerable. Mean- 
while a lady, called, from her dress and appear- 
ance, the White Lady, became possessed, in 
right of her father, of a tower on the hights 
above the Cascade of Auvina, which command- 
ed the road leading from Urgel to San Julia. 
Certain magical powers were attributed to the 
owners of this ancient building, and the White 
Lady was accordingly supposed to be skilled in 
the black art. The tower had been originally 
built as a bulwark against the irruptions of the 
feudal prelates of Urgel. On this account, as 
well as upon account of the dark gifts with 
which it was thought to be endowed, the lords 
of the tower of Auvina were popularly regarded 
as the guardians of the Republic. 

The White Lady had more than once forbid- 
den the entrance of the Bishop intc Andorra. 
He, nevertheless, came and went, until one 
night, on his return toward Urgel, the White 
Lady stood before him in the moonlit glade be- 
side the Falls of Auvina, and beckoned him 
away from his attendants. He followed her, 
spell-bound and alone, to the edge of the woods. 
At length he returned, with a greatly altered 
countenance, and refused to divulge what he 
had seen or heard. For a long time he vent- 
ured not again to pass the Cascade of Auvina. 
His priests undertook missions in his stead, 





and each time, at whatever hour of the day or 
evening they might pass, the White Lady stood 
before their path. At length, however, she was 
more rarely seen, and the Prelate of Urgel 
dared once more to cross the threshold of An- 
dorra. They were no longer troublesome times, 
and he undertook the journey unattended. He 
was never again seen, nor did the White Lady 
again visit the cascade or inhabit the tower. 
From this time forward a solitary wolf infested 
that part of Andorra, and devoured all the sheep 
that came within its reach. The simultaneous 
disappearance of the enchantress and the Bish- 
op gave a mystical character to the place. The 
Andorrese went forth from time to time to shoot 
the depredator on their flocks, but in vain. At 
last the Syndic himself went in search of him, 
and succeeded in killing the marauder. But 
ever afterward, night after night, he became 
subject to frightful dreams and visions, which 
lasted while the sun was down. His health 
soon began to fail, but the visions did not in- 
termit. As it became evident that his hours 
were numbered, the White Lady appeared be- 
fore him.. His attendants implored the exer- 
cise of her magic to effect the Syndic’s cure. 

“T could deliver the Republic,” said she, “but 
I could not deliver thee from the power of the 
Bishop. The wolf thou killedst was even he.” 

The Syndic died, and the White Lady was 
never again seen. From that time the Bishops 
of Urgel never attempted to invade the rights 
of the Republic. The moral, that prelates 
should not covet their neighbor’s rights, is re- 
membered in the land of Andorra, however 
much it may be forgotten at Urgel. 

EDWARD KIRKPATRICK. 





A DAY ON A GUANO ISLAND. 


Shortly after sunrise the swift little brig Vaz- 
tilus left the harbor of Papeete, Tahiti, bound 
for San Francisco. Usually passengers taking 
this trip do not see land again from the time the 
mountain peaks of Tahiti are lost to view until 
they sight the Farallones, thirty miles from San 
Francisco. But the three passengers on board 
the Nautilus (myself one of the number) were 
fortunate in being on a vessel which, taking a 
more westerly course than usual,' was to stop at 
the Guano Islands of the South Pacific to leave 
a mail, and, remaining there for a few hours, re- 
ceive one in return, destined for California and 
England. We were favored with a good breeze, 





and in a week from the day we left Papeete, 
shortly after sunrise, we anchored off the isl- 
ands about a mile and a half from shore. 
There is quite a large group of these islands, 
but the principal ones are Vostok, Flint, and 
Caroline Islands. The first named, Vostok, is 
the smallest, being only half a mile in width. 
The next, Flint Island, is about three miles 
long and three quarters of a mile wide. It is 
in 10° 26’ south latitude and 150° 48’ west lon- 
gitude, and extends in a north-easterly and 
south-westerly direction. Nearly five-sixths of 
the island is covered with trees, the rest being 
coral beach and reef. The trees are from sixty 
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to one hundred feet high, and the land is about 
twelve feet above the level of the sea. For the 
past three years or more, the English company 
engaged in shipping guano from these islands 
have made Flint Island their headquarters; 
but at the time we visited them their opera- 
tions were being carried on at Caroline Island, 
which is much larger than the others, being 
seven miles and a half long, and one mile and 
a half wide, lying north and south. It is in 
9° 56’ south latitude and 150° 6’ west longitude. 
There is a large lagoon near the center of the 
island, surrounded by forty small islets, and, 
indeed, the whole island seems made up of 
many small ones; so that when the tide is low 
one can go from one to another on the reef, 
which forms the connecting chain that binds 
them together. Looking at the islands from 
the deck of the ship we could see a long line of 
breakers dashing over the reef, and sending the 
spray continuously in the air; so that a snowy 
mist seemed to conceal the land, save an occa- 
sional glimpse of bright green foliage, above 
which the cocoa-palms reared their heads, ever 
a distinguishing feature of tropical scenery. 

Our vessel had hoisted signals, which were 
answered from shore, and in an hour from the 
time we had come to anchor a boat, containing 
two Europeans and four native oarsmen, came 
alongside the ship. On coming on board the 
gentlemen were introduced as Mr. Arundel, the 
English agent of the Guano Company, and 
his friend, Mr. Robinson, who was stopping at 
the islands, for a few months, for the benefit of 
his health. After receiving their letters and 
papers, and hearing the news from the outside 
world, from which they seemed to be so isolat- 
ed, they left for the shore again to prepare their 
return mail. Before leaving, however, they ex- 
tended to us a cordial invitation to return with 
them and visit their island home. We gladly 
accepted the invitation, and in a few moments 
the other lady passenger and myself were climb- 
ing down the rope ladder at the side of the ship 
into the boat. It took but a short time to reach 
the shore, or reef rather, for it was low tide, 
and, disembarking, we walked about a quarter 
of a mile over the reef, avoiding as best we 
could the hollows which the receding tide had 
left filled with water, forming natural aqua- 
riums. The reef passed over, we stepped on 
shore, and many were our exclamations at the 
novelty and beauty of the scene before us. 

My idea of a guano island had always been 
that it was very rocky, and covered with a 
white substance resembling mortar before the 
sand is mixed with it. I imagined, too, that it 
exhaled an odor differing somewhat from the 
orange groves of Tahiti. Had I not been told 












that I was on a guano island, I would not now 
have known it from the surroundings. Instead 
of being rocky, the soil was mellow and dark, 
and everywhere vegetation was most luxuriant. 
The air was remarkably clear and pure. Dur- 
ing a walk around the island, I then learned that 
there are two kinds of guano; or, rather, that 
of certain qualities which all guano possesses, 
some of these qualities predominate in that 
found in a given locality, while guano taken 
from islands differently located possesses in a 
much stronger degree some other essentials. 
Thus the guano of the islands off the coasts of 
South America, exposed to the rays of a trop- 
ical sun, where the surface of the land is never 
cooled, and where rain seldom or never falls, 
possesses the strongest ammoniacal properties. 
Not only the excretions of birds are deposited 
there, but the birds themselves come there to 
die; and eggs have frequently been taken out, 
a little below the crusts which form over these 
deposits, that are almost pure ammonia. The 
guano of these islands has a strong, pungent 
odor, and is white and light brown in color. 
But the guano of the islands of the Southern 
Pacific is made up of decomposed coral, form- 
ing mostly phosphates of lime and magnesia. 
It is entirely inodorous, and of a dark brown 
color, resembling well pulverized loam. It is 
believed that the birds, which in large numbers 
inhabit these islands, living, as they do, almost 
entirely on fish, deposit phosphoric acid on the 
coral, and also leave the bones of the fish, which 
they cannot eat. These decompose the coral, 
and thus form the phosphates which give to 
the guano its value. The guano is separated 
from the coral in the following manner: There 
is quite a force of natives employed, who gather 
the earth in large heaps, and then screen it in 
the same manner as fine coal is separated from 
coarse. The screens are about eight feet by 
three, and the iron gauze covering them is fine, 
allowing only the guano, or fine portions of the 
earth, to pass through, and leaving the coral in 
the screens. The guano is then sacked, and 
shipped to Hamburg, whence it is reshipped to 
different parts of Europe. 

Having satisfied our curiosity in regard to 
the guano, we looked about us for other objects 
of interest. There is quite a plantation of cocoa- 
nut trees on one side of the island, but they ap- 
pear to be slowly dying. It is strange that 
although this tree attains a great hight, and 
appears capable of withstanding the storms of 
decades, yet should any disease or worm attack 
the central tuft of feathery foliage which crowns 
its top the tree inevitably dies. There were 
other trees, also, on the island, one of which, 
whose name I have forgotten, furnishes a very 
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beautiful wood for cabinet use. Mr. Arundel 
showed us an easy chair, the frame of which 
was made from this wood. It is of a dark color, 
takes a fine polish, and is as durable as ma- 
hogany. 

We had been all this time slowly walking to- 
ward the beach which partly inclosed the island. 
Although at the landing-place the reef came 
close up to the shore, on the western side of the 
island it ran out into the ocean about half a mile 
from the land. Here there was a fine beach, 
two or three miles in extent, covered with glis- 
tening white sand, in which could be found 
many beautiful shells, but we had time to gath- 
er only a few. There were the shells of various 
kinds of lobsters, crabs, and other shell-fish, 
which the sun’s powerful rays had bleached to 
a pearly whiteness, or changed into hues of lav- 
ender, deep purple, and brilliant blue. I car- 
ried some of them away with me, but they were 
so brittle that they were broken on the passage 
home. It is difficult to imagine anything more 
beautiful than this beach, with its banks of snow- 
white, glittering sands, the green, luxuriant veg- 
etation above them, and the foamy, crested 
waves, which, gallantly charging onward, seem- 
ed eager to submerge the tiny island, until, as if 
in obedience to that mighty voice which says, 
’ “Thus far shalt thou come, and no farther,” they 
suddenly broke and divided into numberless tiny 
ripples at our feet. 

We next visited a small lagoon, which had 
been inclosed, and some green turtles, caught 
by the gentlemen, placed therein. But alas for 
their future anticipations of turtle soup! An 
enterprising hard-shelled turtle had made an 
opening in the corra/, and not only had he him- 
self escaped, but the others had all followed in 
his wake. Passing through a small grove of 
trees, we were shown the house of the native 
minister, built of bamboo, up in the branches of 
one of the trees. Here the old preacher could 
sit and meditate upon his sermon for the com- 
ing Sabbath; and eloquent, indeed, should have 
been his discourse, surrounded as he was by 
two of God’s most glorious works, the ocean 
and the heavens. 

We had been roaming about for several hours, 
and the summons to dinner, which reached us 
at that moment, revealed to us the fact that 
mental food will not satisfy the demands of the 
stomach, and that “nature abhors a vacuum” 
equally in mind or body. Our bill of fare was 
quite varied. Fowls, canned meats and vege- 
tables, desiccated potatoes, pudding, fruit, and 
such handsome eggs it seemed a pity to break 
the shells. They were the eggs of the plover, I 
believe, and beautifully mottled brown and 
white, gray, blue, and a delicate green. The 





frigate, or man-of-war, bird is also found on 
these islands. This bird, instead of catching 
its own fish from the ocean, as do other birds, 
waits until it sees some poor bird, smallef than 
itself, wearily flying home with a fish in its beak. 
Darting down upon it, it pecks at the bird until, 
exhausted, it drops the fish. This the frigate 
bird seizes upon, and hastens away to enjoy its 
ill gotten meal, while the other bird must either 
go supperless to bed or catch another fish. 

Our hosts made the dinner hour pass most 
pleasantly by their interesting accounts of the 
neighboring islands, with their products, birds, 
and so forth. When we rose from the table we 
were shown through the dwelling-house, and 
then the gentlemen retired to write their letters, 
having bidden us to look around wherever fancy 
dictated. The house was a large, one-story cot- 
tage, built of wood, with a broad veranda run- 
ning around three sides of it. The room in 
which we dined was dining and sitting-room 
combined. A parlor organ stood in one corner, 
pictures hung on the walls, and rare shells and 
curiosities were placed in attractive positions. 
There were book-cases filled with books, mag- 
azines, and papers from every part of the world. 
Newspapers which I had not seen since I left 
Massachusetts, years ago, looked at me with 
familiar pages, and my heart thrilled at the 
thought that words penned in my native State, 
thousands of miles away, wafted across a con- 
tinent and over the broad Pacific, should meet 
my eye on this lone island. Native mats were 
strewn upon the floor, and everything, from the 
little flower garden outside of the veranda to 
the exquisite neatness inside of the house, be- 
spoke the culture and refinement of our gentle- 
manly host. Adjoining the sitting-room was 
the bed-room, containing two single beds. Back 
of these rooms was the laboratory of the Super- 
intendent. There were crucibles and retorts, 
a brick furnace, shelves containing bottles of 
chemicals, acids, and powders, bags containing 
samples of earth brought or sent from other 
islands to be tested as to their value in guano, 
and many other needful adjuncts to a scientific 
investigator. There were also curious looking 
minerals, and the gathered trophies of many a 
voyage to distant lands. Another large room, 
used as a store for the natives employed on the 
island, and a bath room, completed the list of 
apartments, the kitchen being in a separate 
building, at a short distance from the main 
house. There were also a fowl-house, a stable 
for the three horses employed on the island, 
and the bamboo huts of the natives, forming 
altogether quite a settlement. 

Mr. Arundel, the Superintendent of these 
guano islands, is what we too seldom find in 
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these far-away places—a Christian gentleman, 
educated and refined, who tries in every way to 
benefit those who come within reach of his in- 
fluence. The natives reverence and love him. 
Were more of our white traders and business 
men who go to the islands of the South Pacific 
possessed of a similar spirit, it would not be an 
open question, as it certainly must be now to 
any thinking person who visits these islands, 
whether civilization has not been more of a 
curse to the natives than a benefit. 

But the pleasantest days must have an end- 
ing, and the sun, gradually, but surely, sinking 
toward the western horizon, admonished us that 
the short twilight of the tropics would soon be 
upon us, and that we must return to our ship. 





The tide now covered the reef, and as it was 
not considered safe to bring the boat up over it, 
lest the jagged edges of coral might injure it, 
we ladies, seated in Chinese lounging chairs, 
were escorted in honor down to the boat by na- 
tives, two on each side of our chairs, holding 
us up above the water, which was nearly three 
feet deep. Every now and then the foot of one 
of the men would slip into one of the numerous 
hollows of the reef, and we had fears of an in- 
voluntary bath. But we reached the boat with- 
out any such mishap befalling us, and with many 
thanks to the gentlemen for their courtesy and 
kind attentions, and amid the smiling “yuran- 
nahs” of our native bearers, we bade farewell to 
Caroline Island. EmILy S. Loup. 





MOTHS ROUND A LAMP. 


The red sun fell two sultry hours before; 


No dew has made the lawn’s vague spaces damp; 
In through my open windows more and more 
The giddy moths come reeling round the lamp. 


From bournes of Nature’s pastoral silence brought, 
Below the night’s pure orbs, the wind’s faint breath, 
What willful spell, I question of my thought, 
Entices them to this mad glaring death? 


By what perverse doom are they led to meet 
This fiery ruin, when so calm and cool 
The deep grass drowses at the elms’ dim feet, 


But while in dreamy watch I linger long, 
To duskier coloring my mood recedes, 

Till now the tranquil chamber seems to throng 
With dark wild imageries of man’s misdeeds. 


And then, like some full rustle of sudden wings, 
A long breeze floats disconsolately past, 

And steals from unseen foliage that it swings 
A murmur of lamentation, till at last, 


While the sad pulses of each gradual tone 
A sadder meaning from my reverie win, 
All earth’s rebellious agony seems to moan 
The curse, the mystery of all human sin! 
EDGAR FAWCETT. 








A STRANGE CONFESSION. 





A STRANGE CONFESSION. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Howard felt the necessity of reaching San 
José with all possible dispatch. But he was 
compelled to walk, and the distance was about 
fifteen miles. He hoped, however, to fall in 
with a wagon; but night had overtaken him, 
and he had found no assistance. It was impos- 
sible for him to sleep. Already he was weary 
and footsore; but he was capable of great en- 
durance, was full of youth and life and strength, 
and was spurred forward by a powerful desire 
to shield those who were so dear to him. He 
could do this with perfect ease. The case was 
plain enough—his surrender and- confession 
would relieve them of all suspicion. 

He was, as Judge Simon had conjectured, an. 
extraordinary man; but, after all, a confession 
of a crime is not an uncommon thing. Fre- 
quently the commission of a desperate deed is 
the sole purpose of life. When it is done, every- 
thing is accomplished, and the problem of life 
has been worked out, and the end reached. In 
such cases, unless coveted death comes to his 
relief, the criminal thereafter leads a miserable, 
broken life. It requires a peculiar tempera- 
ment to bring about such a condition. There 
must be morbid sensitivenesss and a quick 
conscience. Hope must be dead, and all the 
charms of life must be changed to bitterness. 

Perhaps Howard was playing a deep game, 
and saw a way out of the difficulty. 

Nevertheless, his purpose was strong, and no 
power in heaven or earth could shake it. Hav- 
ing a sound judgment, and fully relying upon it, 
he would accept from no one any advice. As 
Judge Simon once remarked, it was strange that 
the young man should persist in a course which 
he knew would break his mother’s heart. Was 
this merely an alternative? 

Howard trudged heavily along the road, fol- 
lowing the windings of Los Gatos. The stream 
had not yet subsided to the volume of a mere 
brook, and sometimes the road, which frequent- 
ly traversed the bed of the stream in dry weath- 
er, wound in and out among clumps of shrub- 
bery on the bank. 

It was some time after dark that he found 
himself confronted by a tall man, who stood 
perfectly still, awaiting him. He had been 
walking with his head down, absorbed in his 
thoughts. He suddenly halted, and his heart 
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leaped with a strange dread. He had caught 
sight of the man with much the same feeling 
that one sees an object in the room at first 
waking, and which, but imperfectly seen and 
understood, takes on a hideous shape, and 
causes fright; or as, when walking in the dark, 
one catches sight of an object that seems im- 
mediately near, when, in fact, it may be a great 
distance away. 

Howard was hardly susceptible to fear, but 
being of a nervous temperament he was easily 
startled. His first impulse was to address the 
silent figure. Then he laughed at his tempo- 
rary timidity, and went forward, expecting the 
man to stand aside, or speak, or show some 
sign of life. At this time he was about ten 
feet from the man. Howard was greatly sur- 
prised to see him make a movement as if to 
spring forward, with his right arm raised, and 
something in his hand. This could barely be 
seen in the gloom. The man, however, sud- 
denly checked himself, sprung aside, and dis- 
appeared in the brush. Howard called after 
him, but received no answer, and presently 
everything was silent again. 

This strange occurrence filled the young 
man’s mind with forebodings of no pleasant 
character. He went on, pondering deeply on 
it, when suddenly he uttered a suppressed ex- 
clamation : 

“The Crane!” 

Was this man hunting his life, and did his 
courage fail at the supreme moment? Howard 
was almost in his power. A quick stroke might 
have done the work, though the young man 
was active and strong, and might have turned 
the tables. He searched his mind for an ex- 
planation, and then discovered it: the Crane 
would murder him, and hide his body, and 
claim Mrs. Howard’s offered reward. Howard 
smiled in some bitterness as he reflected on the 
fact that the means his mother had adopted to 
save him were now directed against his life. 
The Crane did not know of the reward for How- 
ard’s arrest that had been offered by the author- 
ities, which was ten times as great as the stake 
for which he played. 

“Very well,” thought Howard. “If he at- 
tempts it again I will tell him of the Governor's 
reward, and permit him to arrest me.” 

Still, this conclusion did not banish the dread 
he experienced, for the Crane might strike him 
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in the back unawares. The young man did 
not really believe that the Crane would again 
make the attempt; but his recent narrow escape 
filled him with alarm, and he was determined 
to be on his guard henceforth. With brisk 
walking he ought to reach San José by sunrise; 
but the whole night was before him, and his 
position was perilous. Asa precautionary meas- 
ure, he armed himself with a heavy stick, which 
he used as a walking-cane, and again walked 
briskly on. 

The night was still, and the least sound could 
be heard a considerable distance. Once or twice 
he thought he heard the crackling of twigs as of 
some one walking along the mountain-side, and 
on such occasions he halted and listened intent- 
ly, and heard nothing more. He grasped his 
stick firmly, and trudged on, never passing a 
clump of bushes or a large tree on the road-side 
without expecting the appearance of the Crane. 

About ten o’clock he heard behind him, faint 
in the distance, the approach of a wagon. Just 


as he had halted, and was straining his hearing 
to catch the sounds, something sprung upon 
his back, fastening its fangs in his shoulder, 
and suddenly jerking him to the ground. He 
fell upon his back, and his assailant pressed 
his knee upon his breast, and raised a knife, 
and struck. Howard caught the wrist, and the 


Crane made powerful efforts to liberate his hand; 
but Howard held it like a vice. A quiet strug- 
gle then ensued. Howard was a stronger man 
than the Crane, and easily held the right arm 
of the latter with his own left hand. But he 
could not rise. The Crane held him to the 
ground. It was then merely a matter of en- 
durance and time. Whoever should get pos- 
session of the knife was the victor. The Crane 
closed his fingers on Howard’s throat, and How- 
ard tore his hand away, and thus held him 
firmly by both hands. 

The wagon rapidly approached. The Crane 
suddenly became aware of its proximity; and, 
cursing and twisting, attempted to rise; but 
Howard pulled him down, and held him. 

“Hello, there!” called one of the two men in 
the wagon, as the horses reared with fright at 
the strange sight in the road. 

No answer was returned. They alighted, and 
approached cautiously. The two men on the 
ground were breathing audibly. 

“T believe they are the men we want. 
are you? What are you doing?” 

“Take that knife from him,” said Howard, 
speaking with difficulty, all the Crane’s weight 
being on his chest. 

“Fighting, are you?” replied one of the men, 
as he secured the knife, which the Crane will- 
ingly yielded up. 


Who 





Howard released his grasp, and the Crane 
rose, followed by Howard. The two strangers 
were greatly astonished. The Crane remarked: 

“He was a-tryin’ to git his work in on me, 
an’I got the knife away from him, and throwed 
him down.” 

Howard simply smiled at this statement. 

The man who had remained in the back- 
ground, seeing that the danger was over, stretch- 
ed himself, causing apparently every joint in 
his body to snap. He slowly produced a re- 
volver, and said : 

“Ye’re the man I’m lookin’ fer, Howard. 
Ye’re my prizner. Ye wasn’t satisfied with 
killin’ a girl, but ye wanted to put this fellow 
out o’ the way.” 

Howard made no reply. The men bound 
him, and placed him in the wagon; and during 
all the time thus occupied, Howard did not ut- 
ter a word. As he took his seat in the floor 
of the wagon, one of the men grasped his col- 
lar, that he might not escape. 

“Hello! What is this?” he exclaimed. 

He released his hold, and examined his hand. 

“Blood,” he said. “Where’re you cut, young 
man?” 

Howard sullenly remained silent. The man 
lighted a lantern, and examined his prisoner’s 
shoulder, and found a knife wound. 

“Aha!” he exclaimed. “That was struck 
from behind.” 

Then he looked around for the Crane, who 
had disappeared. 

“Pears to me,” said the man of noisy joints, 
as they whipped up the horses, “jedgin’ from 
the wipe he fetched ye in the shoulder, that 
ye warn’t the man on the kill. ’S thet so?” 

Howard deigned no reply. He was pecul- 
iarly a stubborn man, and scornful of many 
things. 

“Well,” mused the clerk, “I reckin’ ye’re 
right to hold yer lip. Mebbe he hed a proper 
grudge agin ye;” saying which, he relapsed 
into silence, and the wagon bowled along the 
mountain road through the dust. 

With all necessary pomp and decorum the 
two men turned over their prisoner to Casserly. 
They related with much satisfaction their acute- 
ness in discovering the outlaw through his pro- 
found disguise, and his cunning behavior in 
attempting to escape identification, and the 
sanguinary struggle they witnessed in the road. 

Casserly was grateful. His plans all worked 
smoothly enough, and he had little of which 
to complain. The prisoner’s wound was very 
slight, for the Crane in his excitement had 
missed his mark. 

The problem that now confronted Casserly 
was this: While there could be no doubt that 
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all three of the prisoners were cognizant of the 
facts connected with the death of Rose Howard, 
it was utterly improbable that all were guilty; 
consequently, the criminal must be one, or per- 
haps two; and the difficulty lay in extorting a 
statement from any one of them. Casserly had 
studied this problem from every point of view, 
and he and Garratt had discussed the matter 
at great length. It was quite true that the 
testimony of Emily and Mrs. Howard could be 
dispensed with, for John Howard reiterated his 
confession, adding that neither his mother nor 
’ the girl was connected with the affair in any 
way whatever. It was his own concern, he 
said. 

Casserly was somewhat startled to hear How- 
ward say in some confusion: 

“TY killed her accidentally.” 

“Ah,” thought Casserly, “he is regretting 
already, and is commencing to hedge. I will 
talk further with him about this.” 

Howard was again in the Little Tank, which 
had been made secure. 

“T regret,” he said, in a calm manner, “that 
I informed you the shot was fired accidentally. 
I regret it, because I surrendered myself as 
a murderer, whereas accidental killing is not 
murder; and in this particular there is a vari- 
ance in my confession. But let me put the 
case to you in this way: When I saw that I 
had killed her—she was very dear to me,” and 
the prisoner’s voice was not quite steady as he 
said this—“I was in despair, and acted impul- 
sively. Again, if I had at first said the killing 
was accidental, it would, as matters have turned 
out, have been discredited by all the evident 
efforts my mother has made to shield me.” 

“If it was accidental, why did she wish to 
shield you?” 

“Because, in my despair, I neglected to tell 
her that it was accidental, and she acted under 
misapprehension.” 

This explanation completely disarmed Cas- 
serly. It was the solution of the whole mys- 
tery, and was so unexpected as to be a violent 
surprise. He sent for Garratt, and related this 
new development. 

“TI would by no means accept it,” said Gar- 
ratt. ‘Why did you buy the pistol, Howard?” 

Garratt’s brusque manner incensed Howard, 
who regarded the Coroner with a look of scorn. 
Turning to Casserly, Howard quietly said: 

“If you take this—person away, I will ex- 
plain it.” 

Garratt turned on his heel and left, boiling 
with rage. Before he had got beyond ear-shot, 
Howard said, deferentially, to Casserly : 

“Tf you have no serious objection, I will thrash 
him.” 





Casserly smiled gravely at this xonchalance. 
Garratt cast a terrible look upon the prisoner, 
and then passed out. ; 

“The purchasing of the pistol,” said Howard, 
“was merely a circumstance. I bought it for 
the simple reason that burglaries are so numer- 
ous now.” 

This was plausible, for house-breakers infest- 
ed the town. 

“Why didn’t you explain this matter to your 
mother when she stole you from the mob?” 

“Because she would not let me speak, the 
Crane being present; and, to be sure that I 
should not, she removed my clothes, stuffed 
them with straw, secured the two placards,-and 
did not, during the whole time, remove the gag 
from my mouth, fearing I should say something 
that it would be dangerous for the Crane to 
hear. It was after she left me.that the Crane 
removed the gag.” 

“Did she untie your hands?” 

“ No.” 

“How did she remove your coat, then?” 

“She cut the sleeves with a long hunting- 
knife.” 

Casserly nodded, and said: 

“That’s right; the sleeves were cut. You 
would have removed the gag and explained if 
she had released your hands?” 

“TI might have done so, and I might not. 
There was no necessity for it.” 

“Why did you not come back as soon as the 
Crane released you?” 

“T saw no necessity for that, for I did not 
know that my mother had been arrested, or 
that Emily had fled, or that a reward had been 
offered for my arrest, until I read the account 
in the store of the man who arrested me. As 
soon as I did find out that it had taken so seri- 
ous a turn, I started to come, and was over- 
taken and arrested. Furthermore, after I had 
regained my liberty the possibility occurred to 
me that my statement of accidental killing would 
not be believed, and I valued my mother’s hap- 
piness too highly to run the risk of the gallows 
through a possible unwillingness of the jury to 
credit my statement.” 

At Casserly’s request, Howard entered into 
the minute details of the killing. 

He was explaining to his cousin the use of the 
revolver, when it was accidentally discharged. 

Casserly would have been perfectly satisfied 
with this statement, though it caused him dis- 
appointment and chagrin, and he could have 
effected the young man’s release; but Garratt, 
whom he immediately sought, laughed at him 
for his credulity, and made him waver. 

“T am surprised,” he said, “that an experi- 
enced man like you should be hoodwinked by 
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such a shallow story. 
tell you it is zo¢ true.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, one reason is that his perturbation 
and excitement at the time of his surrender 
should have been grief. Again, it is altogether 
improbable—and you know it is, Casserly—that 
he should have neglected to inform his mother 
at once.” 

“Then, what do you think is the truth?” 

“T am forced to one conclusion, Casserly. I 
hardly believe the boy is guilty, though his face 
shows that he is capable of anything?” 

“Who is guilty?” 

“The mother.” 

This was the first time that such a proposi- 
tion had been put in definite shape, and Cas- 
serly unconsciously felt his heart sink. 

“What is your reason for thinking that, Doc- 
tor?” 

“You know we have learned that Rose How- 
ard was a dependent, while Emily Randolph 
has a large property. The mother is proud and 
ambitious. She induced this girl to visit her, 
in the hope that she would win her son, who, I 
believe, loved the dead girl, and was broken- 
hearted at her death. The mother, finding this 
to fail, murdered her niece. Knowing ‘that his 


It seems probable, but I 


mother committed the deed, and having noth- 


ing more to live for, he surrendered himself to 
save his mother. Now, see what a craven cow- 
ard he is: after having had time to reflect upon 
it, and regain his equilibrium, he commences to 
retract and modify. It is our duty, Casserly, to 
bring the right person to justice. It would be 
wrong to allow this young man to be tried, and 
possibly convicted, for a crime of which he is 
not guilty.” 

Casserly was silent. 
impressed him deeply. 

“Oh, by the by, Casserly, did I show you this 
letter?” 

“What is it?” 

“A long letter from Howard to his cousin. 
It was found this morning. That will convince 
you.” . 

Casserly read the letter. It was an earnest 
outpouring of the deepest affection. It puzzled 
Casserly exceedingly. Then he noticed the 
date. 

“Why,” said he, “it is ten months old.” 

“That makes no difference.” 

“He might have changed his love.” 

“Bah! Are you looking for excuses, Cas- 
serly? Again, on the night of the killing the 
mother raved, and said, ‘My poor boy, my poor 
boy!’ What did that mean? Simply that she 
regretted the act, and feared the“effect on her 
son.” 


The Coroners words 





“What would you suggest?” 

“We will make the woman confess.” 

“How?” i 

“By confronting her with her son’s confes- 
sion. Wewill let her know nothing of this new 
phase he attempts to thrust upon us. She is 
very deep and wily, and may find a way to ex- 
plain it all. But I feel certain that she will not 
permit him to stand trial; and, if we are cau- 
tious, we may extort a confession. I have seen 
the girl. It is utterly useless to try anything 
in that quarter. She has no confidence in her 
own shrewdness, and, besides, leaves everything 
to Mrs. Howard: so will not speak.” 

“Well, I am willing to try it,” said Casserly, 
reflecting. 

“It is your duty, Casserly. Now listen. I 
suspect Judge Simon of a great deal.” 

“What?” asked Casserly, opening his eyes. 

“Never mind now. For all you know he 
might have arranged this last plan, and the 
mother may know all. But you must not let 
him see Howard again, and he must not know 
what has occurred, if he doesn’t already know. 
Let us go and confront the woman.” 

This they did at once. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


They found her looking weary and broken 
down. She received them graciously, but with 
some reserve. This alarmed Garratt. He asked: 

“Has Judge Simon been here this morning, 
madam?” 

“Ves,” 

“T suppose he told you of your son’s arrest.” 

“No,” she replied, becoming very pale, and 
much frightened, 

Garratt was triumphant. 
man had not heard the news. 

“Yes; he was brought in this morning.” 

She regarded them eagerly and anxiously. It 
could plainly be seen that her strength was 
failing, and that, with shattered nerves, she 
was not the woman of two days ago. She had 
been unable to sleep, and could not partake of 
food. In spite of her strong efforts to retain 
complete mastery over herself, she failed, and 
her face betrayed her. The most powerful agen- 
cy that hunters for criminals can employ is to 
wear out their game, and bring it to bay 
through exhaustion. The principle is this: 
anything is preferable to suspense. 

“T see no chance for him, madam; he pro- 
tests his guilt.” 

She remained speechless a long time, and 
then asked: 


Evidently the old 
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“Will you let me see my son?” 

“It is out of the question, madam.” 

Again was she silent. Presently she asked: 

“May I speak to Judge Simon?” 

“He has gone to San Francisco to remain a 
few days. He left this note for you, as he was 
called away suddenly.” 

She read the note, which ran thus: 


‘‘Mrs. HOwARD :—I think it will be far better for 
all concerned to make a full statement. I advise you 
to do this. Trust all to me. ADOLPH SIMON.” 


This was the severest blow she had received. 
Was Judge Simon betraying her? Many con- 
jectures rapidly chased one another through 
her weary brain; and then she hung her head, 
and gave up all hope. She had staked her all, 
and had lost. It was impossible that Judge 
Simon had betrayed her. She banished the 
thought, ashamed that she had entertained it a 
moment. “Trust all to me.” That meant a 
great deal—it meant everything. Perhaps, 
then, it were better to tell the whole truth. 
Perhaps he saw a way through it all. He was 
deeply learned in all matters pertaining to the 
law, and his judgment was better than hers. 
What would be the effect of prevarication? It 
may destroy the effect of the truth, if the truth 
must be told at last. She pondered long and 
deeply. The way was dark, and she groped 
blindly, and stumbled, and 

“T will tell you the whole truth,” she said at 
last, in her soft, musical voice, but with pain in 
her eyes. 

Again did she become silent, as if unable to 
utter the words, or as if pondering beforehand 
on their effect. 

“Well?” asked Garratt, his voice startling 
her. 

Then she hung her head, and would not look 
them in the face, as, in low tones, she told the 
following story, raveling, the meanwhile, a 
handkerchief which she had torn to bind her 
aching temples: 

“I had hoped,” she said, “that I would be 
spared this conf. statement. I had hoped 
that my son’s innocence would be established ; 
and that, all suspicion having been removed 
from him, it would not rest elsewhere. At first 
I did not believe that justice would be so per- 
sistent ; and in my blindness I thought it would 
become weary of the hunt. I hoped that, as 
there was so little to be gained by the discov- 
ery of the truth; as nothing demanded it but a 
strict construction of justice and the clamor of 
the people for a careful investigation; and as 
it would destroy happiness and, perhaps, life, 
without recalling the dead—I hoped that jus- 
tice would become weary, and desist. Doctor 





Garratt,” she continued, regarding that gen- 
tleman steadily a few moments, “after you 
have heard what I am about to say, I. hope 
you will not regret your zeal. I trust that in 
years to come, when age shall have bowed you 
down, and the grave opens at your feet; or 
when, by some unexpected means, sorrow may 
overtake you, and your heart thus become soft- 
ened, and opened to the memory of things that 
you have done, and of acts of harshness or 
kindness that, through a sense of duty, you 
have performed—lI trust that then you may not 
regret your zeal. I shall pray that, for your 
own happiness, and that of your wife and chil- 
dren, you may never learn the grand truth that 
human charity is the noblest virtue, nor that 
the standard which the purity of our own lives 
raises up for all other lives is not always last- 
ing. You have hunted me down, Doctor Gar- 
ratt.” 

She dropped her eyes to the handkerchief 
which she was raveling, and pulled out several 
threads at once, causing the fringe to lengthen 
perceptibly. 

“Mr. Casserly,” she continued, “I believe 
you have done your duty. I think you have 
noble and generous impulses. It is my opinion 
—though I may be mistaken in my estimate of 
you—that if you had relied solely on your own 
construction of right, this last extremity would 
not have been reached—it would have been 
unnecessary. I am sure that what you will 
learn from my recital will pain you, even though 
it may not plant a sting in your conscience. 
Your regret will be, not alone that justice is 
harsh, but that you have been led to believe 
that justice is necessary. I have noreproaches 
for you, Mr. Casserly.” 

The fringe was lengthening very slowly. 

“Gentlemen, my son is innocent. It makes 
little difference to me whether you think I am 
attempting to shield him or am telling the truth, 
Indeed, I think that you expected me to pro- 
tect him. I rescued him from a terrible death, 
and at the same time tore him from the grasp 
of the law. I would have done it though he had 
been guilty of the darkest crime that history 
knows. I would have saved him though he 
had attempted my own life. He is a noble boy. 
I knew he would be, when, as a babe, I held 
him to my breast; and doubly great did my de- 
votion to him become when his father died, ten 
years ago. He is my only child, and, what is 
infinitely more, my only son. And no circum- 
stance has ever transpired to shake my love for 
him, or to make him other than what he is at 
this moment—my king.” 

She paused after saying this, for her voice 
was husky, and she was busily engaged in re- 
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moving a tangle in the fringe, which, being long, 
was becoming rebellious. 

“Ts it possible, gentlemen, that none of you 
have understood his nature well enough to see 
that his persistency in avowing his guilt is un- 
natural? Are you so blind to truth, and so ab- 
sorbed in an insatiable desire to mete out pun- 
ishment for a crime you know has been com- 
mitted, that you cannot see his motive? Con- 
sider: he is not a man capable of cool and de- 
liberate calculation. His nature is impulsive, 
because his heart is warm and generous. What, 
then, would be the natural consequence? Sup- 
pose that he loved his mother even with the love 
of simple gratitude; suppose that this love was 
merely an appreciation of his mother’s devotion; 
suppose that from this source came not a tenth 
of the love he bore his mother, but was the 
deeper and truer love of a son—a love that 
would live through a mother’s cruelty, through 
her disgrace, through her poverty, through ev- 
erything, even hate—what would he do were 
she in great distress? Think of that carefully. 


I would ask you, Mr. Casserly, what would you 
do for your mother?” 

She raised her eyes, and regarded Casserly 
for a moment, while he looked only at the floor. 
The fragment of cloth was now half raveled, 


and the length of the fringe gave her consider- 
able trouble ; so she tore away the hem from the 
other side, and started afresh. The threads be- 
gan to fall rapidly on the floor. 

“You will readily understand, and believe 
his innocence, when I tell you the history. 
Rose Howard was adopted by my husband 
when she was quite a child. She was a sweet, 
lovable, unselfish child, and we loved her dear- 
ly. She brought so much sunshine into the 
house! Her flaxen hair, and rosy cheeks, and 
bright blue eyes, and cheery child’s laugh, trans- 
formed our quiet home. My boy had always 
been grave, and so dearly did he love me that 
he watched with jealousy my growing love for 
the litle girl, and would have learned to hate 
his little cousin; but she would throw her arms 
around his neck, and kiss him, and laugh at 
him, and show in so many ways how sweet she 
was and how much she loved him, that he 
would kiss her in return, and laugh as heartily 
as she. I was ambitious for my son. He de- 
veloped a strong mind and stanch principles, 
and I saw a brilliant future awaiting him. As 
they advanced in years it began to dawn upon 
my mind that the bright little beauty had be- 
come very dear to him. This grieved me much. 
Ah, what a mistake I made! My ambition 
blinded my love. Then I sent him away to 
college. After acquiring a fair education in 
America, I sent him to Europe, and he gradu- 





ated with high honors. Two years ago he re- 
turned. You cannot imagine how proud I was 
to see my boy a strong, handsome man, free 
from contamination with the corrupting influ- 
ences of the world, and gentle, kind, and brave. 
My heart had so yearned for him during all 
the years that: he was absent that I lavished a 
wealth of love upon him. His cousin was just 
merging into lovely womanhood. She had be- 
come more quiet, but was cheerful and happy. 
The children had regularly corresponded, and, 
though they employed endearing and affection- 
ate terms, there was nothing to indicate more 
than the natural love between brother and sis- 
ter. When they met, there was a tender, touch- 
ing welcome from her, and he took her in his 
strong arms and smothered her with kisses. I 
thought little about it, but presently Rose, who 
had been quietly holding one of his hands while 
I held the other, slipped away to her room. I 
soon went to find her, and.saw her lying on the 
floor, crying. 

“Rose, my child, I asked, ‘what is the mat- 
ter with my little girl?’ 

“Oh, mother, she replied, ‘I am so glad he 
has come! It almost kills me.’” 

The poor woman worked nervously at the 
raveling, and two bright tears trembled upon 
her lashes, and then dropped upon her hand. 
The strip of cloth was becoming narrower and 
narrower, and the fringe was very much longer. 

“Tt distressed me exceedingly, but I lived in 
hope that the extensive knowledge my son had 
of the world; the number of charming women 
he must have met; the callousness that, per- 
haps, numerous love affairs had produced; the 
keen appreciation I knew he had for a bache- 
lor’s freedom; the lack of restraint that I knew 
he loved; an ambition to utilize, in the study of 
law, the extensive knowledge he already had 
acquired; the desire I knew him to possess to 
mingle as much as possible with learned men, 
and to be free from the obligations to seclusion 
that a married life imposes—all these, in addi- 
tion to a desire that I thought existed in him to 
marry, if at all, a woman of the world—brilliant, 
rich, worshiped by society—these, I thought, 
raised up a barrier between him and his cousin. 
But I was fatally mistaken in his nature. I 
found that the world, as it does with all but 
ordinary natures, had broadened his views and 
made liberal his ideas. I discovered that wan- 
derings in strange lands, among strangers, had 
taught him a deep and holy appreciation of 
home, and of the quiet and happiness it affords. 
I learned that his nature was more affectionate 
than ambitious, and that he was warm—some- 
times impulsive—but, withal, singularly quiet 
and unobtrusive. Modesty was a prominent 
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feature in his character. He was not a seeker 
for novelty or excitement. Still, it was a pecul- 
iarity with him that he could readily accom- 
modate himself to whatever surroundings he 
might have; but, for all that, he had a choice 
in all things. He was remarkably unselfish, 
liberal, and charitable. I had some means— 
enough for all purposes as long as either of us 
might live; but he was not extravagant, and his 
wants were very few. And it struck me as being 
particularly singular that he despised my money, 
though he endeavored to conceal his feelings; 
and I saw that his greatest aim in life was not 
to win fame, nor become a hero or a wealthy 
man, but to live independent of my means. I 
must confess that this disappointed me greatly. 
I saw that he had more pride than ambition, 
and that his will was stronger than mine. It 
was then that I felt his power and superiority, 
and thenceforward he was my master. It made 
me love him the more, and cling to him the 
closer, and depend more on his better judgment 
in all things; and it was not without a pang of 
wounded pride that I, who had from girlhood 
been a queen in my own home, and who had 
held him on my knee when he was a helpless 
infant, saw him rise up in his great manly 
strength and conquer me. I looked up to him, 


and worshiped him, and this is the punishment 


that God has visited upon me.” 

And still the fringe grew longer and longer. 

“Tt was his unconquerable pride that opened 
my eyes to the fact that he would not marry for 
money ; that, other things being equal, he would 
marry poverty in preference, and fight his way 
through the world, proud and independent. Still 
I did not despair. Learning that Emily Ran- 
dolph, the daughter of an old friend, was threat- 
ened with consumption, I offered her a home in 
my house. Though not a brilliant girl, she had 
been given superior advantages, and had well 
availed herself of them. I knew that my son 
loved his cousin—how deeply I did not know, 
but I believed she was very dear to him; for 
when he would leave home for short trips he 
would write her letters full of the tenderest af- 
fection. Emily Randolph, I thought, was bet- 
ter fitted to be his wife. She was not only 
wealthy, but had a timid, shrinking, retiring 
nature, that I felt sure would win upon his 
strong character. So you will understand that 
my motives in introducing Emily to my home 
were not altogether ambitious ones. Her con- 
nections were high, proud, and influential. Her 
disposition was very different from that of my 
niece, who was all sunshine and storm. Rose’s 
temper was not as patient as Emily’s, but I be- 
lieve she was more unselfish and self-sacrificing. 
She was bright and cheerful, and prettier than 





Emily, and fuller of life and spirit. But I 
thought that for these reasons John would love 
Emily the better, for he was strong and she was 
weak. The climate of California proved vastly 
beneficial to Emily’s health; but, as we were 
living in San Francisco, the climate became too 
harsh for her after she had experienced the first 
benefits of its bracing effect, and, as soon as I 
could, I moved to San José. I thought at first 
that my plans worked well. My son petted her, 
and treated her like a child; but that only grat- 
ified me, for I saw that he felt the difference in 
their natures. She seemed for a time to dread 
him, for he was, in her eyes, a peaceful lion, 
that might suddenly burst through the restraints 
of his taming, and tear and crush; and I think 
she still regards him in that light. Rose hada 
stronger nature, and did not fear her cousin. 
She was his companion, and not his slave. 
Now, you will at once see that with a man hav- 
ing his disposition—kindness and tenderness, 
accompanied by strength—there is no inclina- 
tion to exercise, or feel consciousness of, any 
superiority whatever, but rather is there a long- 
ing for a helpmate and acompanion. SoIsaw 
my cherished scheme fall to the ground through 
an insufficient knowledge of human nature on 
my part. I had studied the problem carefully, 
and had failed to solve it. I saw my niece con- 
tinue her sway over my son’s heart. Then it 
was that I resorted to the last means in my 
power. I would reason with my niece, and 
plead with her, by the love she bore my son, to 
relinquish him. This interview occurred on 
the night of the 20th of June.” 

But a few strands remained. A moment 
more, and the last thread would be raveled. 

“T led her into my son’s room, and broached 
the subject as tenderly as I could. It was a 
terrible blow to the poor child; and at first it 
crushed her; but soon she recovered, and then, 
rising up in the majesty of outraged woman- 
hood, she charged me with heartlessness and 
cruelty. Not only this, but she openly defied - 
me, and said that she and my son were as near 
and as dear to each other as wife and husband 
could be, and that no power on earth—not even 
the machinations of his mother—could sepa- 
rate them. I was standing near the bureau, on 
which lay a small pistol my son had recently 
purchased for protection against burglars.” 

The unhappy woman paused a while, for the 
supreme moment had arrived. Only one strand 
remained to hold together the straggling fringe, 
and she regarded it closely before removing it. 
Her voice was very low as she continued: 

“In a moment of mad passion that I should 
be defied, and my fondest hope spurned, I 
raised the pistol ... . and fired..... May 
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God .... have mercy .... on my soul!” 
She buried her face in her hands; and, chok- 
ing with sobs, fell upon her knees as she uttered 
the last words. Nothing now held the fringe 
together, and it fell upon the floor, an ungainly 


heap; where a gust of wind, which then came 
eddying in, madly caught it up, whirling it 
hither and thither, finally driving several of the 
strands out between the bars—out to life, and 
light, and freedom. W. C. MorRROw. 


(CONTINUED IN NBXT NUMBER.] 





THE DIVISION 


The project of a division of the State of Cal- 
ifornia is not new. Even at the time of the 
organization of the State, in 1849, the feeling in 
favor of a separate government was very strong 
in what are now the southern counties. This 
feeling, instead of dying out, grew stronger 
after the organization. In 1859, the State Leg- 
islature, recognizing the existence of this feel- 
ing, passed an act to provide for the separation 
of the counties of San Luis Obispo, Santa Bar- 
bara, Los Angeles, San Diego, San Bernardino, 
and a portion of Buena Vista, from the remain- 
der of the State. This act provided for the tak- 
ing of a vote of the counties specified upon the 
question of such separation. The act was ap- 
proved by the Governor. The vote was taken, 
and the result was in favor of a separation. A 
certified copy of the act, with a report of the 
vote of the people of the six counties ratifying 
it, was transmitted officially by Governor La- 
tham to the President of the United States. 

These facts I take from a republication of the 
official documents in the Los Angeles Weekly 
Express, of May 8th, 1880, forming a portion of 
an article by ex-Governor John G. Downey. 
The ground is taken by Governor Downey, in 
his article, that this act is still valid, and that 
only the consent of Congress is now necessary 
to complete the division. Congress took no 
action at that time, probably because of the 
coming on of the war, and the absorbing inter- 
est of political subjects since then has left the 
whole matter dormant. The project has never 
been forgotten, however. It has since then 
been at various times discussed. 

Several years ago I published in one of the 
Los Angeles papers an article urging anew the 
subject. This article was noticed to some ex- 
tent by the papers of the State. The object of 
the present article is to show the causes at 
work tending to a division of the State; not dis- 
cussing the question in any sectional or parti- 
san manner, but as a question which should be 
considered in only one light, vzz.: the welfare of 





OF THE STATE. 


the people interested in its decision. Yet | 
write as a Southern Californian, loving my 
home, loving its snow-capped mountains, lov- 
ing every mile of its broad, sunny plains, and 
the long leagues of its foam-girt shores. 

Reasons tending to produce a separation : 

First—The contour of the State is such that 
the southern portion belongs to an entirely dif- 
ferent geographical system. 

In an article entitled “Climatic Studies in 
Southern California,” published in THE CALI- 
FORNIAN for November, 1880, I described the 
two great parallel ranges of Californian mount- 
ains, the Sierra and the Coast, which hold be- 
tween them that vast interior basin, the Sacra- 
mento-San Joaquin. This basin, with the San 
Francisco Bay and upper coast valleys, as the 
Humboldt, the Santa Cruz, and Salinas, forms 
one natural division of the State, constituting es- 
pecially the Alta (or Upper) California of early 
Spanish days. But, as described in that arti- 
cle, these ranges, gradually drawing near to 
each other, at length unite south of the Tulare 
country in a broken confusion of peaks, from 
which the Sierra, emerging, circles around the 
westerly rim of the Mojave Desert, and then 
turns off to an easterly course, forming a vast 
wall between the upper interior basin and Cali- 
fornia of the south. This mountain-wall marks 
the dividing line between the Sacramento-San 
Joaquin California and an entirely different 
country. Practically, the only line of commu- 
nication between the two for a quarter of a cent- 
ury of union under the one State Government 
was by the long circuit of the sea—down the 
rivers to San Francisco Bay, out of the Heads 
by ship, down four hundred miles of coast to 
the ports of Santa Barbara, Wilmington, and 
San Diego, and then back by land to the inte- 
rior. The power of these mountains to separate 
a people is shown in the fact that places in a 
direct line only a few hundred miles from each 
other were thus, for the purposes of commerce 
or trade, a thousand miles apart. 
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This practical separation of many hundreds 
of miles subjected the people south of these 
mountains to long and tedious delays—delays 
involving great loss and expense in the trans- 
action of business with the legislative and judi- 
cial departments of the State; for the prepon- 
derance of population and wealth fixed the cap- 
ital in the northern division. Had this coast, 
like the eastern, been settled more slowly, it is 
not probable that two sections so dissimilar ge- 
ographically, so shut off from each other by 
impassable mountains, would ever have been 
joined under one State government. The exi- 
gencies of the times, however, the power of 
political parties, and the perils of a common 
blood thus far removed from its home, forced a 
union which circumstances have since kept up. 
The union was felt to be so in opposition to 
natural laws that at that time the people of 
Southern California were much disinclined to 
assent, and, as before shown, they have always 
been restive under it, and have made one seri- 
ous attempt to cut loose from it. 

The completion of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road from San Francisco to Los Angeles has 
made the separation somewhat less marked, 
but the steep grades of the Tehachepi show 
the feeble tenure of the bond thus made, and 
the three thousand nine hundred and sixty- 
four feet of elevation at which the road crosses 
that range forever mark the dividing line be- 
tween two distinct commercial systems. 

It has been said that mountains interposed 
make enemies of bloods that had else, like kin- 
dred waters, been mingled into one. In this 
instance they haye not made enemies, but they 
have made two distinct and separate peoples. 

Second—Climatic differences, and the conse- 
quent development of different types of charac- 
ter in the people. 

As a result of the difference of topographical 
features, the climate of Southern California is 
very different from that of the upper portion of 
the State. The two great parallel ranges, the 
Coast and the Sierra, with the long interior 
plain of the Sacramento-San Joaquin, give to 
the country north of the Tehachepi a sweep 
of cold northerly wind, which is unknown in 
Southern California, where the transverse ranges 
wall off the north-westerly trade-winds and the 
northers of the fall and winter, while the country 
opening out toward the warm southern sea has 
a hinting of the tropics in its climate. 

With the difference in climate, and a differ- 
ence in the distribution of the precious metals, 
has come a difference in the pursuits of the 
people. Upper California has been a mining 
country, and is now becoming a grain-produc- 
ing country. Southern California from a pas- 





toral life is changing to a life of vineyards and 
orchards. The emblem upon its seal should 
be not the miners pick and the crouching 
bear, but the clustering grape, the orange, 
the olive, and the broad leaves of the banana, 
drooping in the warm rays of the southern 
sun. 

With this difference in climate and pursuits, 
and as a consequence of it, there has been de- 
veloped a difference in the character of the peo- 
ple. The restless, uneasy mining population of 
the north, ever drifting, without local attach- 
ments, has no counterpart in Southern Califor- 
nia; neither has the wild spirit of mining spec- 
ulation ever flourished here. Stocks have no 
charms for the calmer blood of these people of 
the south. Their wealth lies in their warm sun, 
and in the broad leagues of well watered and 
fertile soil. With this peaceful life, possibly in 
part as a result of it, there has been grown up 
in the people an intense love of their land. I 
have seen nothing like it in the northern por- 
tion of the State. And it is for their own sec- 
tion of the State that this love exists. They 
call themselves not Californians, but Southern 
Californians. The feeling is intense. I can 
only liken it to the overmastering love of the 
old Greek for the sunny shores that lay around 
the Aigean. Philosophize over it as we may, 
the fact remains that here dwells a population 
which is not Californian, but Southern Cali- 
fornian. 

For myself, I feel more and more each time 
that I visit the upper portion of the State that 
I am going into a strange land. And the im- 
pression never leaves me until, upon my return, 
I look down from the crest of the Tehachepi 
over the warm southland. Then the feeling 
comes to me that I am in my own land, and 
among my own people again. 

There is a certain tinge of pride, also, in the 
feelings of this people. They cannot forget that 
when San Francisco was yet a drift of unin- 
habited sand-hills, and the interior known only 
to a few wandering vagueros, Southern Califor- 
nia was a land of towns and vineyards, and of a 
settled people. They cannot forget that South- 
ern California is the older California; that it 
was the former seat of government. It is the 
pride of a century looking down with some- 
what of a courteous pity upon the growth of 
thirty years. 

Third—Different commercial ties, needs, and 
interests. 

California of the north is centered in San 
Francisco. The only outlet to the sea of all 
the vast interior, which reaches from Shasta 
on the north to Mount Pifios upon the south, 
and from the Sierra to the Coast Range, is 
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through the Golden Gate; and there San 
Francisco sits as toll-gatherer. Paris is not 
so much France as San Francisco is Califor- 
nia of the north. It is San Francisco that 
rules the daily life of all the broad plains of 
the Sacramento-San Joaquin. Not until the 
grade of the Tehachepi is crossed is the over- 
mastering power of this one city lost, and 
men no longer care what San Francisco says 
or does. 

Why is this? 

It is simply because of the fact that the crest 
of the Tehachepi marks the dividing line be- 
tween two entirely different commercial sys- 
tems. North of that line the law of grades 
forces everything to the sea through San Fran- 
cisco Bay. No ton of grain can go out to the 
consumer unless toll is paid. South of the Te- 
hachepi freight reaches ship at Santa Barbara, 
Ventura, Wilmington, and San Diego. At the 
foot of the land lies the great highway of the 
sea, and beyond are the markets of the world. 

The completion of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road eastward still further separates the com- 
mercial relations of Southern California from 
the upper portion of the State. It is giving 
back to Southern California again its old posi- 
tion at the portals of the East. As San Fran- 
cisco, for a quarter of a century, when the com- 
merce of the State was carried on by the sea, 
stood at the gateway of the land, so, under the 
newer order of railroads, shall some city of 
Southern California stand warder at the en- 
trance to the State from the plains. 

The long line of the Sierra lifts like a forbid- 
ding wall between Northern California and the 
heart of the continent. The Central Pacific 
climbs it on the route from San Francisco di- 
rectly eastward, at an elevation of nearly eight 
thousand feet. For hundreds of miles it has no 
break. The whole length of the Sacramento- 
San Joaquin plain has no pass worthy of the 
name through it to the East. Here, however, 
in Southern California, for the first time, the 
range breaks down. 

At the San Gorgonio Pass, directly east of 
Los Angeles, the grassy plain swells up, and, 
without even a distinguishable crest or divid- 
ing line, rolls through to become one with that 
other great southern plain whose farther verge 
is fringed by the surf-line of Atlantic waters, 
for the Rocky Mountains this far south hardly 
mar the horizon line of that long inland plateau. 
A gentleman could drive his one-horse buggy 
from San Pedro to Galveston without dismount- 
ing through stress of road. 

The greatest elevation in the San Gorgonio 
Pass is only two thousand eight hundred feet. 
Vineyards look down upon it, and in midwin- 





ter cattle and sheep graze upon the green grass. 
Coming westward from the Mississippi, all the 
natural grades of the continent point southward 
toward this pass and the Cajon, which breaks 
through the same range from the Mojave Des- 
ert a few miles further north. The Utah South- 
ern, the Atlantic and Pacific, the Atchison and 
Topeka, the Southern Pacific, the Texas Pacific, 
all are aiming to reach the waters of the west- 
ern seas through these low southern passes. 

These roads make Southern California inde- 
pendent of San Francisco. The positions are 
reversed. San Francisco must reach the East 
through Los Angeles. Southern California is 
to keep the toll-gate hereafter; and she knows 
it. Her trade is already reaching out—not 
northward, but eastward. Arizona and the in- 
terior territories consume her produce. Her 
merchants are laying their plans to buy their 
goods not in the markets of San Francisco, 
but upon the quays of St. Louis and New Or- 
leans. The Southern Pacific says it will in four 
days lay down the wines and the wheat of Los 
Angeles upon the wharfs of Galveston, to take 
ship directly for Europe. 

What, then, has Southern California commer- 
cially in common with San Francisco? Noth- 
ing. And the people feel it. They say, Our 
paths lie apart. Neither are they content that 
San Francisco should retain all the trade with 
China and Japan. They say, With our short 
land lines, and easier grades to the East, we 
shall claim our share of this trade for our own 
sea-ports. They say, We talk of it now; in ten 
years we shall have it. 

Fourth—Among the minor considerations 
leading to the separation are questions of the 
difficulty of framing State legislation to suit 
communities so widely differing in interests as 
the northern and southern portions of Califor- 
nia; questions of local inequalities and injus- 
tices in taxation; the undue centering of State 
institutions, and expenditure of State moneys 
in the San Francisco Bay counties—although 
the people of Southern California are ceasing 
to care about this: they say they prefer now to 
wait, and build up their own institutions; the 
difficulty of gaining any influence in Congress, 
and of securing Government aid for harbor im- 
provements and public works; the desire to be 
free from the controlling and corrupting influ- 
ence of San Francisco in State politics—for the 
new State would be essentially an agricultural 
and pastoral State, without any one great city 
within its borders to overshadow with its influ- 
ence the purer vote of the country. 

Another, and strong, consideration is the 
legal relations of the new railroad system which 
must enter Southern California from the East. 
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These, however, are questions of minor im- 
portance. The great reasons are, as I have 
stated, the feeling that geographically we are 
separated; that the mountains have divided 
us; that we are a different people, different in 
pursuits, in tastes, in manner of thought and 
manner of life; that our hopes and aspirations 
for the future are different; and that commer- 
cially we belong to a distinct and separate sys- 
tem, and must work out our business future for 
ourselves. People have not forgotten the days 
when the easy grades brought the trade from a 
quarter of a continent to the sea at San Pedro. 

It is only fair in discussing the question of 
division to state the reasons which may be 
urged against such a step. Among the people 
here I have heard only one point raised—not 
against the division, but whether the popula- 
tion and wealth of Southern California will yet 
justify the step. It is conceded to be only a 
question of time; the doubt has been solely 
whether the time is yet fully come. Each year, 
however, is depriving this objection more and 
more of its force, and, with the rapid influx of 
wealth and population which will follow the 





completion of the southern transcontinental sys- 
tem of roads, the time must shortly come when 
such an objection can no longer be rajsed. 

In conclusion, it is well for the people of the 
State to begin to face this subject. In South- 
ern California it is not merely an idle abstrac- 
tion. The people are looking forward earnestly 
to it. And when the time comes there will be 
no tie to sever except the strictly legal one; for 
this people, as I before said, look upon them- 
selves not as Californians, but as Southern Cal- 
ifornians. They have never surrendered their 
separate intellectual and social life. They have 
kept independent of San Francisco. They are 
building up their own institutions of learning. 
They form their own society. 

As yet I have found no feeling of bitterness 
in this question. If bitterness arise, it will not 
be of our begetting. The only feeling is that 
for the future our ways lie asunder, and, as 
friends who have journeyed together, but who 
have now come to the parting of the road, we 
would shake hands, bid each other God speed, 
and each go his own way in peace. 

J. P. WIDNEY. 





A CHINA SEA TYPHOON. 


It is now twenty years since a splendid clip- 
per ship lay at anchor off the Pagoda, a few 
miles below the city of Foo Chow Foo, on the 
River Min. The last chests of tea were going 
on board. The sails were bent, every rope was 
in its place, and the ship was “ready for sea.” 
A noble vessel she was, with lofty spread of 
canvas, and lines the symmetry of which at once 
proved to the nautical expert that she deserved 
the reputation for speed acquired during her 
previous career; and, what was better than 
speed, she had always been “a lucky ship.” 

“All cargo on board, sir, and seventy tons 
space in main hatch,” reported the chief officer. 
He was ordered to “block off,” and thus we 
sailed, drawing twenty-one feet six inches, with 
a cargo of new crop fancy brands of tea for the 
London market, insured for £120,000, refusing 
freight needed to fill the ship because we could 
get no additional insurance thereon in China, 
and no ocean cable was then available whereby 
it could have been placed in London. 

On the 4th of August, 1860, the order was 
given, “All hands up anchor,” and we slowly 
dropped down the tortuous River Min, narrow, 
but deep, reaching its mouth on the 6th of Au- 





gust, and there discharging our four Chinese 
pilots, with every appearance of fine weather, 
although one of the almond-eyed mariners re- 
marked to me just before he went over the side, 
“Two, three day you catchee typhoon*—no likee 
topside.” And he proved a true prophet, al- 
though the barometer then gave no sign. The 
shores of China faded in the dim distance, and 
our long homeward journey was commenced. 
With such a splendid ship, with a picked crew, 
“homeward bound,” we commenced our voyage 
gladly, for we had tired of China and the Chi- 
nese. 

With a fresh north-east monsoon we headed 
for the north end of Formosa, with every indi- 
cation of easily weathering it, so that we could 
stand out of the China Sea, to avoid the south- 
west monsoon already blowing at its southern 
extreme. By 11 A. M. of the 7th, the weather 
commenced to look ugly, and the barometer, 
that faithful guide to the intelligent navigator, 
commenced its silent warning by dropping slow- 
ly and steadily. In the eastern horizen, whither 
we were heading, a dense bank of heavy, leaden 





* Chinese— Typhoon, or Tyfoong (great wind). 
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colored clouds warned us to beware, and from 
the upper edge of this cloud-bank feathery, 
fleecy streamers detached themselves, moving 
with lightning rapidity to the northward. The 
ship, under double reefs, moved with a quick, 
nervous, and uneasy motion over a sea which, 
while not very high, ran without regularity of 
speed or motion. We knew that we were “in 
for it,” and made every preparation. All light 
yards and studding-sail booms were sent down, 
sails were furled with “cross-gaskets,” ports 
were opened to let the water run off the decks, 
hatches battened down, spare spars were double 
lashed, and everything that a sailor’s experience 
could suggest was done to prepare our ship for 
the ordeal we felt was in store for her. We had 
ample time and warning. By II P. M., we were 
in a heavy gale, dragging under close-reefed 
top-sails and storm stay-sails, with a furious sea 
running. At this time, as we were fairly enter- 
ing the radius of the cyclone, an occasional 
sharp flash of vivid lightning could be seen 
through the driving rain, followed by muttering 
thunder in the distance, both which phenomena 
were absent after we neared the vortex of the 
storm, By midnight the barometer had fallen 
to 28.60, and was rapidly dropping. By 1 A. 
M. of August 8th, it was blowing furiously, but 
thus far our noble ship made no sign. Her 
light cargo made her as buoyant as a cork, and 
although she had at times five feet of water on 
deck, she would rise to the sea and shake the 
water from her like a half drowned water-dog. 
’ At 1:30A. M. of the gth, the fore top-mast storm 
stay-sail blew out of the bolt-ropes, and a quar- 
ter of an hour later the main storm try-sail fol- 
lowed, both new sails going to ribbons with the 
report of a cannon, close aboard. We then 
took in our close-reefed mizzen top-sail, fortu- 
nately saving it. At 2:40 A. M., the close-reefed 
fore top-sail blew away, and we decided to try 
and save the main top-sail ; but we had waited 
too long. When the weather-sheet was started 
it went out of existence like a flash, with a re- 
port which sounded for an instant above the 
roaring of the hurricane. We were thus “lay- 
ing to under bare poles;” barometer at 5 A. M., 
28.22, and still falling. By 4 A. M., we were 
feeling the fury of the typhoon; barometer 
27.65. Successive seas had stove in our bul- 
warks, and at times the ship would go under 
forward to her foremast with such violence that 
I could not but ask myself, when, quivering in 
every timber, she recovered herself for another 
plunge, how much deeper she could go and 
come to the surface again. Meanwhile the 
wind had hauled easterly, heading us off, and 
we were on a lee-shore off the north-east end 
of the Island of Formosa. For a few hours 





there was no prospect of saving the ship. A 
rock-bound lee-shore in a hurricane is bad 
enough, but the additional certainty that if, by 
a happy chance, any of us reached the shore 
alive, we should have our throats cut by the 
savage aborigines inhabiting that part of For- 
mosa, was not cheering. But the ship demand- 
ed my attention, and gave me little time to 
think of personal peril. 

At 4:30 A. M., I witnessed for the first time, 
during a sea service of sixteen years, the full 
force of a “China Sea typhoon.” J¢s violence 
was awful, its fury indescribable! The Om- 
nipotent appeared to have concentrated His 
strength in one mighty effort to manifest His 
power! To hear a human voice, even with 
the aid of a trumpet, was impossible, and we 
looked aloft in astonishment to see the work 
of human hands withstand such power. The 
hurricane roared like a mighty cataract, and 
while one imagined that it was blowing as 
hard as it could, a sudden blast would strike 
the ship, sounding like a park of artillery fired 
under our ears. During this part of the ty- 
phoon our ship lay with her lee-rail to the 
water, and comparatively easy, as the immense 
violence of the hurricane had “flattened down” 
the sea, which was feather-white as far as the 
eye could reach, and this was not far, for the 
atmosphere was full of “spoon-drift”—flying 
foam, taken from the tops of the waves in 
white sheets, and hurled through the air with 
such violence that one could only keep his 
eyes open by looking to leeward. Moment- 
arily expecting the masts to go over the side, 
we stood, helplessly lashed on deck, awed at 
the sublimity of the scene. 

The hurricane expended its utmost violence 
in about two hours, and by 6:30 A. M. we could 
notice a diminished violence in the gusts, and 
the sea was again rising, more dangerous even 
than the hurricane, for such a confused cross- 
sea I never witnessed, and our ship labored 
heavily, frequently with hundreds of tons of 
water on deck, moving with such violence that 
it was impossible to stand without a firm grip 
on something stationary. : 

Morning dawned dark, gloomy, and tempest- 
uous, with a tremendous sea running, but the 
vortex of the storm had passed, and the barom- 
eter had stopped its downward course. We 
were still on a lee-shore however, and as the 
wind had gradually headed us off, the sea was 
doubly dangerous. We decided to “wear ship,” 
if such a thing were possible, under bare poles. 
The crew were placed at their stations, and they 
fully understood the dangerous character of the 
maneuver we were about to attempt, feeling that 
therein lay our only hope. The helm was grad- 
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ually put up, and as the squared after-yards felt 
the blast our noble ship started ahead like a 
frighted deer, and was off before it like light- 
ning, with her head pointed toward the iron- 
bound coast under our lee. Watching closely 
for an interval between the blasts, and with a 
sharp eye on the tremendous sea running, our 
ship was gradually brought to the wind on the 
off-shore tack, heading the sea, and thus ena- 
bled to surmount it more easily. 

At this time, 8:30 A’ M., occasional patches 
of blue sky could be seen overhead, across 
which feathery thin streamers of cloud passed 
with lightning speed; a tremendous sea was 
still running, and a furious gale blowing. The 
barometer, to our delight, commenced to rise 
very slowly, and we felt that, unless knocked 
on our beam-ends by an unlucky sea, we could 
pass through the storm in safety. A test of our 
pumps showed that the ship was “as tight as a 
bottle.” 

By 10 A. M. of Augusth 8th, the gale had sen- 
sibly abated, and we were able to replace our 
storm-sails gradually, having the ship under 
close reefed top-sails by noon, when the weather 
cleared up, and we could see, happily astern of 
us, the rugged coast of the Island of Formosa, 
distant about fifteen miles. It looked verily a 





terra inhospitalis, and over its rugged mount- 
ains the Storm King held high revel, for the 
dense bank of clouds, with the flying scud over 
them, clearly marked the progress of the cyclone 
on its way to the Chinese coast. It had been 
an unwelcome visitor, and we were glad to see 
it leaving us, for it had given us a near call! 

By 4 o’clock P. M., we had our ship under 
single-reefed top-sails, and were repairing dam- 
ages, although when we finally reached Lon- 
don some of the scars of that contest were still 
visible. Eleven passages around Cape Horn, 
five around the Cape of Good Hope, and many 
winter passages across the stormy North At- 
lantic, have failed to furnish another such ex- 
perience. I close the journal from which I have 
copied with a feeling of satisfaction that during 
a sea-life of sixteen years I have had one op- 
portunity to observe how hard it can blow, and 
what severe contests with the elements a good 
ship, well manned, can pass through with im- 
punity. 

“What became of the ship?” The banner 
of St. George now flies at her peak. Over 
the Southern Ocean, in the English-Australian 
trade, she still does her full duty, driven from 
our flag by too onerous taxation. 

Wm. LAWRENCE MERRY. 





SWINBURNE ON 


Mr. Swinburne is a defender of the doctrine 
of art for art’s sake. He can make no terms 
with those who think that “to live well is really 
better than to write or paint well, and a noble 
action more valuable than the greatest poem or 
most perfect picture.” To him art and moral- 
ity are forever separate, and their followers 
occupy hostile camps. “Handmaid of relig- 
ion, exponent of duty, servant of fact, pioneer 
of morality, art cannot in any way become.” 
“There never was or can have been a time 
when art indulged in the deleterious appetite 
of saving souls or helping humanity in general 
along the way of labor and progress.” In other 
words, art and the subject which it embodies 


are entirely distinct—the one may be perfect, , 


however repulsive the other. 

That Mr. Swinburne should insist on this 
separation is not, perhaps, altogether surpris- 
ing. The doctrine is in perfect harmony with 
other tendencies of the times. The German 
pessimist, Arthur Schopenhauer, with ill con- 
cealed disgust at the discovery that he is not 





ART AND LIFE. 


the Creator, condemns the world as the most 
wretched contrivance imaginable. In like man- 
ner, Mr. Swinburne, in his anger that the love 
of beauty should ever have suffered at the rude 
hands of Puritanism, denies all possible con- 
nection between art and morals. Each view is 
extreme, and proceeds from a reaction against 
previous exaggeration in an opposite direction. 
But no abhorrence of asceticism can be suffi- 
cient excuse for a doctrine which would lead to 
the worst consequences in life. Least of all are 
such views to be tolerated at a time when to 
establish a rule of conduct, and to obey it—at 
all times the gravest work of man—becomes 
doubly solemn and momentous in view of the 
weakness, in certain quarters, of traditional 
beliefs. 

Mr. Swinburne’s doctrine, however, cannot 
withstand the most moderate test. Essentially 
beyond the uninitiated, designed for those su- 
perior spirits..who, under high pressure, are 
capable of enjoying moments of supreme de- 
light, the doctrine—art for art’s sake—involves 
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a confusion of thought to which nothing but the 
intoxication of those moments could have blind- 
ed its supporters. To assert that art is to be 
cherished for what it is, and not for what it ex- 
presses, is to insist upon a distinction precisely 
analogous to that of the metaphysicians, who 
for a long time made their own consciousness 
the measure of the universe, and thought it un- 
necessary for knowledge that there should be 
anything to be known, so long as there was 
anybody to know! To talk of distinguishing 
art from the subject which it expresses, is as 
absurd as to propose to take away the con- 
cavity of a line and leave its convexity. That 
the subject is noble does not, it is true, neces- 
sarily involve the excellence of the art; but that 
the subject is base, not only implies the degra- 
dation of the artist, but ultimately leads to the 
degradation of his work. Art is always the 
expression of the character of the artist; and 
great art, like all great work, implies great 
character. This does not mean that the artist 
must have a didactic purpose and make the 
teaching of morality the end of his work; but 
it means that the artistic sense must be sup- 
plemented by that moral temper which alone 
can give to its expression the enduring quality 
of perfected form. It is for the artist not only 


to perceive the beautiful, but also to make it 


manifest to those who lack his faculty of vision; 
and this task demands a power of expression, 
a mastery of the implements of his art, which 
moral excellence alone can give. Without this, 
faultless workmanship is unattainable; and if 
the degradation of sensuality be present, the 
work through its imperfect execution loses in 
zesthetic value, and fails to exhibit those qual- 
ities which give the art of the man of unim- 


paired character a beauty, which, in its enno-, 


bling influence, is moral. 

But these conclusions are still open to eva- 
sion. Mr. Swinburne would no doubt readily 
admit that, in so far as a base subject does in- 
volve a degradation which will weaken the ar- 
tist’s power of execution, art and morality ave 
interdependent; but, he would retort, who shall 
say that a base subject and a degraded charac- 
ter are necessary companions? Is the artist 
bound to govern his work by the ignorance of 
the multitude, and so to refrain from depicting 
passions the representation of which seems in 
their eyes indecent and immoral, though to him 
they are “sacred,” like all else that is human? 
This specious argument cannot save the doc- 
trine. It is sad to be compelled to deny any- 
thing to that which has been so often maltreat- 
ed as genius; but there are, nevertheless, cer- 
tain matters which even this age, with all its 
love of invention, rightly believes to be estab- 





lished beyond the possibility of improvement. 
Among them is the determination of the rela- 
tive superiority of the human faculties. Error 
has undoubtedly been committed in cultivating 
the intellect to the neglect of the senses; but 
the superiority of the intellect over the passions 
which man has in common with brutes, needs 
not the experience of any previous age to give 
it certainty. And genius, so long as human, 
cannot, without self-destruction, exalt what is 
debased for all mankind. When men exclaim 
that all the earth wears the beauty of holiness, 
and pretend, like Walt Whitman, to consecrate 
each single atom of growth and of decay, it is 
quite as fair to suppose that their cries proceed 
from an ignorance of what is beautiful as from 
the discovery of any strange potency in vileness. 

There is still a higher ground for the’ rejec- 
tion of Mr. Swinburne’s doctrine. “Art for art’s 
sake” is laid down as a guiding principle of 
work—indeed, of that highest work which, from 
Homer to Tennyson, from Phidias to Michael 
Angelo, has been charged with the expression 
of all that is noblest in man. But a rule of 
work, or of conduct, or of any human action, 
must rest upon our conception of man’s true re- 
lation to the universe. If we believe the world 
to be under a curse, it may not be improper for 
us to live a life of atonement and torture of the 
flesh. If we believe that the highest motives to 
action are the hope of heaven or the fear of hell, 
it will scarcely be inconsistent in us to make in- 
dividual, selfish advantage the ground of doing 
good or of abstaining from evil. But if we be- 
lieve that on this planet man must look for hap- 
piness, our highest motive will be to live for 
others. This is the principle denied by Mr. 
Swinburne and affirmed by science. 

According to Mr. Swinburne, life is but “an 
interval, and then our place knows us no more. 
Some spend this interval in listlessness, some in 
high passions, the wisest in art and song. For 
our chance is in expanding that interval, in get- 
ting as many pulsations as possible into the 
given time. High passions give one this quick- 
ened sense of life. Only be sure it zs passion, 
that it does yield you this fruit of a quickened, 
multiplied consciousness. Of this wisdom, the 
poetic passion, the desire of beauty, the love of 
art for art’s sake, has most; for art comes to 
you professing frankly to give nothing but the 
highest quality to your moments, and simply 
for those moments’ sake.” That is Mr. Swin- 
burne’s doctrine—“the highest quality to your 
moments, and simply for those moments’ sake” 
—a doctrine which carries selfish gratification 
to the sensual level of the beast in the field. 

Science, on the other hand, disproves the ex- 
istence of that human isolation which makes it 
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indifferent what the individual does, so long as 
he interferes not with the existence of others. 
The right, the imperative duty, of the individ- 
ual to attain his own highest development, has 
its assurance—nay, its sanction—in all that sci- 
ence teaches. But “it is a universal law of the 
organic world,” as the late Mr. Chauncey Wright 
has said, “and a necessary consequence of nat- 
ural selection, that the individual comprises in 
its nature chiefly what is useful to the race, and 
only incidentally what is useful to itself, since 
it is the race, and not the individual, that en- 
dures or is preserved.” Side by side, then, with 
its recognition of individualism, science asserts 
the “unity of all,” and affirms that every man 
is what he is by virtue of his relation to all 
other men. This intersection of conflicting ten- 
dencies must, by necessity, be manifest in every 
stage of the development of society ; and in the 
civilization of to-day we see it in the fact of a 
high degree of zudividualism co-existing with 
the need, imposed by the complexity of life, of 
the widest codferation. In conduct, in work, 
these mutually opposed elements must be made 
to coalesce, and the fusion of the two into one 
is possible only through the recognition of un- 
selfishness as the supreme guide of action. Be 
selfish in order to be unselfish is the command of 
science. Be selfish for the sake of the delights 
of selfishness is the precept of Mr. Swinburne. 





I reject, therefore, his doctrine of art for art’s 
sake, not only for its confusion of thought, for 
its degradation of both art and artist, but also 
as a principle of action which rests on the gross- 
est misconception of man’s relation to the uni- 
verse. It involves a “barbaric conception of 
dignity,” a deification of self, which, after what 
Copernicus, and, above all, what Darwin has 
taught us, is intolerable. All work, all wisdom, 
is valuable only for what it adds to the happi- 
ness of mankind, and civilization means only 
the eradication of selfishness. But with Mr. 
Swinburne’s doctrine, disinterestedness is im- 
possible. It acknowledges no debt to the past, 
professes no care for the future; and it sets up 
a dangerous principle of work which it would 
be only too easy to transfer to all branches of 
human activity. We should thus recognize as 
an established Power that selfishness which, in 
political and in social life, is even now every- 
where belligerent; which has already caused 
the instinct of the statesman to transform itself 
into the appetite of the harpy, and has driven 
farther and farther away the hope of hearing 
many men unite in teaching, with Carlyle, 
“Thou wilt never se// thy Life, or any part of 
thy Life, in a satisfactory manner. Give it, like 
a royal heart. Let the price be Nothing: thou 
hast then in a certain sense got all for it.” 

ALFRED A. WHEELER. 





A. PESCADERO PEBBLE. 


It was only a bit of rose-pink carnelian, wave- 
worn to a perfect oval, and holding in its trans- 
lucent depths a gleam almost jewel-like in lus- 
ter; but the palm of the little hand in which it 
lay was as delicately molded and as rosy-pink 
as itself; and when the owner of the palm, look- 
ing up from under her broad beach-hat with a 
charming air of confidence in his sympathy, 
asked Mr. Bradford, “Jsz’¢ it lovely?” it was 
small wonder that he, being half artist and 
wholly human, and taking into his,survey, be- 
sides the pebble, the whole dainty figure in its 
blue yachting-suit, crowned by a rose-bud face 
lit by sweet brown eyes, should answer quite as 
fervently as she expected. 

“It is, indeed, very lovely.” 

If his reply had reference on/y to the car- 
nelian it was rather a generous concession on 
his parf, for, though Pescadero pebbles are rare 
and lovely, they can hardly be of absorbing 





interest to a man who had Partered with Cin- 
galese pearl-divers for their choicest “finds,” 
had hunted for moon-stones and white sap- 
phires under fierce Indian suns, had braved 
many a wild Baltic storm with the hardy gath- 
erers of yellow amber, and had fought less suc- 
cessfully, if not less gallantly, for the rarer 
and lovelier blue amber against the rapacity 
of bronzed Catanian Jews. 

But, whether he praised the pebble for its 
own pink beauty, or with a mental reservation 
in favor of the fair maid who held it, there he 
lay, in true Pescadero fashion—six feet of gray 
tweed stretched at full length along the beach 
—poking over the multi-colored gravel with a 
shapely sun-browned hand, occasionally hold- 
ing up a bright bit for Miss Brenton’s inspec- 
tion, and talking to her, the while, of strange 
shores on the farther side of the blue water 
whose white crests slipped so gently up the 
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shore and broke in soft and rhythmic murmurs 
at their feet. 

Miss Brenton was a good listener, having 
learned, during her short life, some valuable les- 
sons in the art of putting herself in the back- 
’ ground. Indeed, for a young lady who had 
recently been graduated with many honors and 
yards of white organdie at a fashionable sem- 
inary, and who awaited only the coming season 
for her introduction into a brilliant San Fran- 
cisco circle, she retained her native modesty 
and lack of self-consciousness in a very credit- 
able degree. So, with a few well put questions 
and a large amount of appreciative silence, she 
had completely charmed away the slight film 
of cool indifference with which Mr. Bradford 
liked to believe that he concealed from the 
world a naturally enthusiastic character, and it 
was hard to say which of the two enjoyed 
most his charming talk of his wandering dur- 
ing some months before in Oriental lands. 

But salt air begets appetite, and a delightful 
drive along a tree-lined mountain road in Java, 
behind half a dozen pairs of the little native 
ponies, was not disagreeably interrupted by the 
shrill cries of “Lunch!” and “Chowder!” which 
rose above the soft booming of the waves. Then 
a querulous voice called: 

“Pauline, dear, do come and help me.” 

And Miss Brenton and Mr. Bradford hasten- 
ed toward two elderly ladies, who, seated upon 
carriage-robes out of reach of the waves, had 
been comfortably “picking pebbles” under the 
shadow of a great umbrella. Miss Brenton took 
possession of a rather faded, artificial looking 
little person, whose numerous belongings were 
widely scattered; but Pauline successfully res- 
cued her veil from the wind, her bottle of peb- 
bles from overturning, and her shawl and um- 
brella from other disasters, while she offered 
her arm, saying, cheerily : 

“T suppose you’re quite ready for this famous 
chowder, Aunt Nellie?” 

“Oh, dear, yes, and half famished for the last 
hour,” grumbled Aunt Nellie; “and now we’ve 
got to cross this dreadful beach that nearly 
covers one’s feet at every step. I’ve fifty peb- 
bles, at least, in my boots now. I’m sure I 
can’t see why they spread the lunch away up 
under that bluff!” 

“That’s because the tide is coming in, and 
you wouldn’t relish salt water in your chowder, 
you know, auntie.” 

“Well, I dare say they have made the tea of 
salt water, because where are they to get any 
other?” 

“Oh, I fancy they wouldn’t forget that part 
of it. I saw two great demijohns in the wagon, 
so I think your tea will be all right.” 





And so at last they reached the bluff, where 
Aunt Nellie was seated upon a drift-wood log, 
after a deal more of the same sort of complaint. 

Meantime, Mr. Bradford, unmindful neither 
of the aunt’s exigeance nor of the niece’s pa- 
tience therewith, had appropriated the other 
old lady, a stately littke woman, whose sweet 
face, crowned with its puffs of silvery white 
hair, was, so far in the young man’s life, the 
dearest face in the world to him, Under the 
cliff arose the blue smoke of a drift-wood fire, 
and near it stood a rude table; and toward this 
people were coming from all over the little cove, 
for this was a field-day at the beach; and in- 
stead of the usual private and exclusive baskets 
of cold lunch, there was to be a chowder, made 
under the immediate supervision of a distin- 
guished epicure from “the city,’ with Mrs. 
Swanton as assistant. The season was a good 
one, Swanton House and outlying cottages be- 
ing full to overflowing, and more than the usual 
spirit of good feeling and camaraderie seemed 
to exist among the guests. So there had been 
surf-fishers out since early morning, and a mag- 
nificent catch of red and blue rock-cod—worthy, 
in their silvery beauty, of a Brookes to immor- 
talize them—was slowly simmering itself into a 
most toothsome mixture, while an aroma of hot 
tea and coffee, and a subdued popping of corks, 
added to the conviviality of a very successful 
day. 

After lunch, there was more pebble- hunting, 
and much scrambling over rocks and cliffs in 
search of the dainty wild-flowers and hardy, 
sweet little strawberries that grow on the breezy 
uplands above the bluff. 

But for Pauline there was little more hilarity 
of any sort, for Mrs. Hasbrook grew more ex- 
acting as she waxed weary, and her unreasona- 
ble and unreasoning demands upon the girl’s 
strength and patience were aggravating to 
hear. But Pauline was equal to the occasion 
in her own cheery fashion, never dreaming 
that she was a martyr; and if she did think 
once or twice how very pleasant it would be 
to stroll with Mr. Bradford and his mother at 
the top of the cliff, she stifled the fancy as in- 
gratitude, for it was quite evident that Aunt 
Nellie was “coming down” with a sick head- 
ache, and so, of course, not responsible for her 
ill nature. In fact, Pauline Brenton wasted 
all her opportunities for being miserable in 
the most provoking way. 

“So exasperatingly cheerful !” complained her 
room-mate at school, who never exasperated 
anybody with er cheerfulness. 

“Such a rest, such a comfort, as you have 
been !” whispered the teacher who had charge 
of her division, when, just before the commence- 
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ment exercises, Pauline came to her in all her 
white beauty for a last little “talk.” 

And so when she came home to Aunt Nel- 
lie—Aunt Nellie with her pet sick-headaches, 
which were an affliction to herself and an in- 
fliction to her friends, her querulous temper, 
and her gift for fault-finding—Pauline, I believe, 
was not a bit discouraged. 

There had been in Mrs. Hasbrook’s early 
life some of those crushing sorrows from which 
the spirit rises once, perhaps, in a thousand 
times, triumphant over earthly ills, to live there- 
after in an atmosphere already half heavenly; 
but more often there remains but the poor, spir- 
itless shadow of the former self to fight the bat- 
tle with the world, the flesh, and the devil, in a 
weakened and half-conquered fashion. Mrs. 
Hasbrook was weak enough in body and spirit, 
and her small vanities had been fostered by the 
possession of an ample fortune; but, among a 
number of good deeds which I am sure the re- 
cording angel was glad to place to her credit, 
not the least was the taking of little orphaned 
Pauline Brenton to her heart and home. Home 
and love and education she had given her, and 
Pauline had grown in graces of body and mind, 
and had cultivated in the genial soil of her nat- 
ure an old-fashioned flower we call gratitude, 
and its blossoms, uncommon enough in these 
days, crowned this rather stylish and modern 
young lady with a rare and old-time grace. 

Truth to tell, Mrs. Hasbrook had some brill- 
iant projects in view for the future of the niece 
who was rewarding her fostering care so well, 
and her day-dreams were often of the time 
when, after a brilliant season or two in Califor- 
nia, they two should go abroad—to “dear, de- 
lightful Paris,” of course; and, having in fancy 
once crossed the Atlantic, she found it easy 
also in fancy to gain a foothold in the very 
citadel of the ancien régime, and, after a gor- 
geous campaign in costumes from Worth and 
Pingat, accompanied by unlimited diamonds, 
she always, in these bright visions, married 
Pauline to a nobleman—nothing less than the 
bluest blood would do; for Aunt Nellie, like 
many very good and very wealthy Californians, 
though a native republican, was, au fond, the 
fiercest of aristocrats. As for the money, she 
would reflect with a shrug of satisfaction, that 
did not matter. She had always intended those 
shares of Segregated Maryland and that gold 
mine in Amador for Pauline’s dot, and she 
rather fancied they would offset several gallons 
of blue blood. 

But often, alas, the old lady would arouse from 
these roseate reflections tofind unconscious Pau- 
line singing away at some plebeian employment 
—perhaps the mending of her own dainty silk- 

Vor. III.—9. 





en hose, or the concoction of a delectable des- 
sert—in such utter unconcern for this brilliant 
future of hers that the dreamer of dreams would 
feel herself to be a much injured party, and 
would therefore render herself so obnoxious 
for the rest of the day that poor Pauline, uncon- 
scious of offense, could only, in charity, lay the 
blame at the door of her dé¢e noire, the sick- 
headache. 

For, with uncommon good sense, Mrs. Has- 
brook had not as yet imparted these wonderful 
schemes to her niece, who, being fond of her 
books, her music, her pets, and even of her lov- 
ing services to her aunt, had not yet begun to 
trouble her small head about fortunes or hus- 
bands, or any of the more serious matters of 
life. 

While I have been telling you all this, Mrs. 
Bradford and her son have been enjoying their 
stroll at the top of the cliff, watching the groups 
of busy people, breathing the salt, sweet air, and 
talking together with a loving confidence that 
nothing has ever yet interrupted. 

“So, little mother,’ Bradford was saying, 
“you like Pescadero?” 

“Indeed I do, Bruce. It is restful and quiet 
here, and, after the regular California round, so 
refreshing not to be called upon constantly to 
admire something that is higher or deeper or 
larger than anything else of its kind in the known 
world.” 

“That’s so,” said Bradford, with alaugh. “I 
knew there was a charm about it, though I 
couldn’t have expressed it so well. Nice peo- 
ple here, too. Don’t you like little Miss Bren- 
ton?” 

“Yes”—emphatically. “She is a dear girl— 
quite one of the old-fashioned sort; but, Bruce, 
she’s a martyr. I should be glad to pull her 
worldly little aunt’s blonde curls for her aggra- 
vating ways with the poor child.” 

“Come, come, Dojia Quixote, don’t you go 
tilting at a wind-mill. I can’t see that the ‘poor 
child’ pines much under the treatment. In 
fact, she’s quite blooming, and Coleman, of 
San Francisco, tells me that Mrs. Hasbrook 
has done everything for her.” 

“And well she may. The young lady will be 
a great credit to her socially, and is a perfect 
slave to her caprices, and—oh, Bruce, how love- 
ly those cloud-shadows are drifting over the 
water, and what a wide and lovely view we have 
here !” 

And so it was. Landward the hills, yellow 
with barley, blue with the bloom of the flax, or 
brown with recent plowing, rose and softly 
swelled into the mountains of the Coast Range, 
whose utmost hights, crowned with somber red- 
woods, fringed the blue and lofty sky-line. Sea- 
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ward there was nothing to break the wide ex- 
panse of amethystine sea, save when a great 
steamer passed noiselessly on her way to the 
Orient. And over all this glorious chord of 
color drifted the constant cloud-shadows of the 
broken and slowly gathering fog. After a little 
pause, Mrs. Bradford said: 

“TI suppose, Bruce, dear, you look for the 
Lawrences soon?” 

“Yes. Lawrence told me they would be down 
the last of the month,” and a long breath, that 
sounded uncommonly like a sigh of impatience, 
finished the sentence. 

“Miss Lawrence is a very fine young lady, 
Bruce?”—interrogatively. 

“Very”—concisely. 

“ And they have been very kind to us.” 

“Certainly; why not, dear?” lighting a fresh 
cigar. 

“And we must show them all the attention 
we can, you know, when they come.” 

“Of course, madame mére, I shall be as civil 
as possible.” 

“But—Bruce—” 

“Well, go on, mother. You seem uncom- 
monly bashful,” with never a look at the blue 
eyes trying so hard to find his. 

“Well”—desperately—“ you won’t be Zoo civil, 
now, Bruce, will you?” 

With an amused laugh, he looked down at 
his poor little victim, and said, saucily : 

“You jealous old person! I believe you don’t 
want me to admire anybody but you. But don’t 
you fear, mother mine—at least not in that quar- 
ter. Of course, as our banker on this side of 
the world, Lawrence has been very kind to us, 
and his wife and daughter also; but, though I 
don’t like to say it, I fancy it is very much a 
matter of dollars and cents, and I have a feel- 


ing that the polish in that family is a sort of top- 


dressing, as the farmers say. I fear some day 
we shall see the ugly sub-soil crop up in a very 
disagreeable way. But come; there are the 
wagons, and I want you to have a comfortable 
seat.” 

After that day at the beach there followed 
many others, each with its charm of out-door 
life. Mr. Bradford and his mother, though so 
devoted to each other, had, apparently, no objec- 
tion to a quartet, since Mrs. Hasbrook and her 
niece were nearly always of their party. There 
were long, still days up in the heart of the Red- 
woods, where the Pescadero, coming down from 
the mountains, had worn for itself a lovely path ; 
past the gray and lichened rocks; under giant 
stems of redwood and fragrant branches of aza- 
lea, ceanothus, and madrofio; where the trout 
darted through sun-streaked shallows or rested 
in sherry-brown pools; down, still down, through 





the sunny ranch-lands, past the village, and so 
out to sea. 

Other days were spent under far-spreading 
branches of century-old laurels, which grew on 
the banks of a little tributary of the Pescadero. 
Here they spread their simple lunch, and read, 
or talked, or wandered through well kept fields 
and orchards, till the sun threw long afternoon 
shafts of yellow light athwart the branches, or 
the fog rolled in to drive them home. Some- 
times they followed the Butano far up into the 
fern-loved forest, where the brake grew almost 
like palm trees, and the dainty maiden-hair 
ferns, nourished and protected through all the 
year, spread their branches far out over the 
water where it fell in sparkling cascades into a 
crystal green pool. Oftenest of all they sought 
the sea—sometimes at the pebble beach ; some- 
times where the Butano and Pescadero go out 
together in a broad estuary to the ocean, and 
where salmon-trout and perch abound; or, far- 
ther down, at Pigeon Point, where long ago on 
the unfriendly reefs the Carrier Pigeon went to 
pieces—but always they four together, the elder 
ones tolerating each other till toleration grew 
into a certain friendliness, the younger ones 
learning slowly, and of course delightfully, to 
do much more than tolerate each other. But 
this old-new lesson of loving, to be perfect, 
must be blindly learned; so these two were for 
many a long day unconscious of the part they 
were conning. Pauline only knew that never 
before had there been so perfect a summer, that 
the birds sung and the sun shone as in no other 
year of her life, and that no other valley that 
wound its sweet, wild way from the heart of the 
Coast Range down to the sea was half so lovely 
as that of the Pescadero. 

Bradford had drifted down the days and the 
weeks lazily enough, taking, as was his philo- 
sophical way, all possible pleasure and profit 
from all possible people and circumstances. If 
he sometimes fretted at his self-imposed inac- 
tion, and longed for the busy life of a loved 
profession once more, his mother never knew 
it, but he was surprised at himself one day for 
being piqued into self-justification to Miss 
Brenton. She had expressed great admiration 
for some incident of manly energy, and Brad- 
ford found himself all at once in the middle of 
an explanation. 

“My mother,” said he, “was ordered a year’s 
travel by her physician. I can hardly tell you, 
Miss Pauline, of all the opportunities I sacri- 
ficed when I left my business to take care of 
itself. I fear you think me a very lazy fellow, 
but indeed I love work—love it for its own sake 
and for what it brings, too; but I am deter- 
mined the dear old lady shall not have her en- 
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joyment clouded by a single thought of sacri- 
fice on my part. This fall finishes our year, 
and I am taking her home so much improved 
in health that I am well repaid.” 

“Ah,” said Pauline, with an appreciative look, 
“but such inaction as that is better and grand- 
er than any year’s work you have ever done.” 

If Mr. Bradford had had his mind’s eye as 
wide open as usual, he might have suspected 
that his satisfaction at Pauline’s reply was more 
intense than that he usually felt at the approval 
of his lady friends; but it was another day that 
was to open his eyes to a new fact in his exist- 
ence. 

On this day they had all gone to the beach— 
Aunt Nellie at first having declared she would 
not, but having finally yielded, like so many 
others, to the indescribable fascinations that 
those elusive pebbles possess. At first glance, 
lying upon the Pescadero beach, with the May 
sunshine all about you, soft Pacific airs blowing 
over you, and nothing to do but glean the rarest 
and loveliest pebbles, seems as near dolce far 
niente as anything in this disappointing world 
can. But try it all day; lean upon one elbow 
till it is damp with salt water and blistered by 
the friction of the gravel, till your spine aches 
with the unnatural position and your lips are 
parched with thirst, while the water-jug stands 
rods away under the cliff in aggravating cool- 
ness, and all about you people are finding lovely 
pink or red carnelians, bits of translucent am- 
ber-colored quartz, and “opals” which almost 
equal the genuine in their fire and luster, while 
your fingers, poke as they may, bring up only 
the commonest brown or black gravel-stones— 
and see if you do not go back to the hotel at 
night, tired, cross, and firmly determined to 
spend the remainder of your time hunting ferns 
in the Pescadero woods or trout in the Pesca- 
dero waters, leaving the beach to those who 
like it. Yet, after you have bathed and dined, 
and come out upon the twilight haunted porch, 
or, if the fog has come in, to the hotel parlor 
with its blazing live-oak fire, where people are 
exhibiting and expatiating upon the day’s treas- 
ure-trove, you are once more fascinated, and 
the small miseries of the past are forgotten in 
an avaricious desire to outstrip the others. And 
when the morning comes, and the great omni- 
bus dashes up to receive its indiscriminate load 
of young and old, lunch-baskets and surf-lines, 
pet dogs and babies, you are one of the first and 
fiercest; and with your wide-mouthed bottle 
clutched tightly in your hand you are off, leav- 
ing Pescadero woods and waters to keep their 
treasures for another day, while you have one 
more “try” for that ideal pebble, which, every 
time you closed your eyes last night, stood out 





against the dark in all its beautiful and elusive 
perfection. ; 

Aunt Nellie, after many false starts, had at 
last got herself settled to her apparent satisfac- 
tion; and Pauline, seeing her so contented and 
that Mr. Bradford and his mother were near, 
said to her: 

“Auntie, I’ve a fancy for going up the shore 
a little way, if you don’t mind.” 

Auntie was aggrieved at once. 

“Well, I suppose you can, my dear, if you 
wish; but, before you go, just bring me a cup 
of water, and—fasten a pin in this veil, and ’m 
sure the tide will be up soon, and I shall have 
to move—oh, dear! you’ve upset that bottle.” 

Pauline, with a comical look of dismay, was 
about to give up her little walk, when all at 
once Mrs. Hasbrook found her bottle right 
side up, and a cup of water at her very lips, 
while Mr. Bradford was saying, quietly : 

“If you will allow me, Mrs. Hasbrook, I'll 
see that you are quite comfortable, and I’m 
sure the walk will do Miss Brenton good.” 

“Of course,” said Aunt Nellie, with a half 
sense of her own absurdity, “I shall get along 
very well, I’ve no doubt. I’m afraid,” she add- 
ed, plaintively, as Pauline went gratefully off, 
“Tm afraid I’m a little exacting with Pauline; 
still, I think it’s for her good.” 

What Mr. Bradford might have thought about 
that he did not say; but he took such good care 
of Aunt Nellie that’ she was quite happy and 
cheerful till the tide really did begin to come 
in, and then she began to worry about Pau- 
line. She was quite sure she would either be 
drowned or get her feet wet—one disaster be- 
ing, apparently, quite as deplorable as the 
other. Mr. Bradford, with praiseworthy alac- 
rity, offered to go in search of the truant, 
which offer being accepted, he was off. 

Pauline had not wandered far. A little cove, 
where the rocks shut out everything but the 
blue water, had attracted her, and happy in the 
possession of a fascinating book—it was the 
Strange Adventures of a Phaéton—she had 
yielded to a delicious feeling of laziness, and, 
lying at ease, with as sweet and salt an air 
about her as ever blew over the Hebrides, and 
a sea and sky before her that William Black 
would have loved to picture, she fell into a 
dreamful sleep, in which she was “Bell,” and 
the blonde head of Mr. Bradford did duty as 
the “Lieutenant,” and they were careering over 
the Pescadero hills in that identical phaéton, 
with Mrs. Bradford and Aunt Nellie in the 
places of Queen Tita and her husband. Ob- 
livious of the incoming tide, she slept—in dan- 
ger after a while of a thorough wetting, if noth- 
ing worse, though the under-tow is strong there, 
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and might have done her deadly harm. At least 
so it looked to Bruce Bradford, who arrived at 

the head of the cove just in time to see one 

great wave recede from her feet, and another, 

before he could reach her, envelop her wholly 

in its frothy, cold embrace. With something 

very cold, very vice-like, and exceedingly novel 

clutching at his heart, he sprung toward the 

poor girl and caught her in his arms, with an 

exclamation upon his lips, the warmth of which 

astonished Mr. Bradford himself, as much as it 

could have done any listener he might have had. 

If it reached Pauline’s ears, it was too much 

like a part of her rudely finished dream for her 

to be certain of it, and when she fairly recov- 

ered from her bewilderment, and found herself 
quite safe, but still encompassed by Mr. Brad- 

ford’s arm, she gently disengaged herself, say- 

ing: 

“I think you have saved my life, Mr. Brad- 
ford; but I can’t thank you now as I should.” 

He seemed half dazed, but, after a moment’s 
hesitation, said, absently: 

“Yes, yes; but you’re very damp, you know, 
and in danger of taking cold. We must get 
home at once.” : 

This was dreadfully common place for so ro- 
mantic a situation. Pauline was quite sure the 
“Lieutenant” would have done better, but as 
she could only assent to the self-evident truth 
of the remark, she said, laughingly : 

“Yes, I know what Mr. Mantalini would have 
called me, don’t you?” Then, as they drudged 
briskly on, she added: “Pray, don’t let us 
alarm Aunt Nellie; she will be quite distressed 
enough as it is.” 

Mr. Bradford only bowed assent, and hurried 
her on till they reached the rest of the party, 
where, after much wringing out of skirts and 
many explanations, she was put into the wagon 
and enveloped in all the shawls and robes her 
escort could beg or borrow. Homeward he was 
silent as the Sphinx itself, but watchful as pos- 
sible of her comfort; and when he had seen her 
to her cottage, and ordered fires, and hot water, 
and tea, he took himself off, leaving Pauline to 
laugh heartily at his overpowering but dumb 
attentions, for to her young and strong fhy- 
sigue the adventure was little more than a tonic, 
though she had been a good deal frightened. 

Bradford emerged from his cottage soon after, 
armed with rod and creel, and betook himself 
to the brook-side, where he had been wont to 

capture the trout with gratifying success. But 
it was soon evident that the fish had little to 
fear from him that day, for he whipped the 
stream languidly a little, and then gave it up 
entirely. Throwing himself under the shade of 





rained down upon him with every slightest gust, 
he gave himself up to a rather stormy reverie, 

if one might judge by the number and frequen- 

cy of his cigars, and the vigorous and impatient 

pulls at his long blonde moustaches. 

To confess the truth, he was regularly ap- 
palled at the revelation of the morning. He 
realized perfectly that if the wave which only 
drenched Pauline Brenton had carried her 
back with it out into the infinite unknown, 
there would have gone with her all the light 
from his life and all the strength from his am- 
bitions; but so far from his plan of life had 
been all thought of love and marriage, except 
in the far future, that he could not at first give 
any welcome to this new feeling which already 
possessed him so wholly. All at once he was 
startled to find his destiny inextricably compli- 
cated with that of this slip of a girl who might 
or might not care for him, but who in either 
case could never again, to a nature like his, 
be as one of the rest of the world. Separate 
and apart forever would be the slight, dainty 
figure, the rose-bud face and the sweet eyes, 
from which looked forth, he would fain be- 
lieve, a brave, faithful, and honest soul. Being 
brave, faithful, and honest himself, there could 
be but one ending to his reverie, and after more 
hours than he realized, he took up his home- 
ward way with a definite purpose to woo and 
win, if possible; and to do him justice he had 
modesty enough to admit a doubt upon the 
subject, even to himself. Finding upon his 
return the subdued bustle attendant upon the 
arrival of the afternoon stage, “Any passen- 
gers?” he inquired of Sam Greaves, a bright 
youth of sixteen, who attached himself to 
Pauline in the vé/e of youthful adorer. 

“Yes, sir,” said Sam, “lots. All the Day- 
tons, three or four men, and the Lawrences. 
Know them, sir?” 

“Yes,” returned Bradford, concisely, some- 
what put out to find his premeditated cam- 
paign thus interrupted. 

‘“*T say, Sam, could you take these wild flow- 
ers to Miss Brenton with my compliments, and 
ask how she is after her drowning?” 

The delighted Sam grasped them valiantly, 
and strode away, leaving Bradford to go to his 
room. 

After dinner that night, a wonderfully lovely 
twilight called every one out of doors. Pauline, 
who had been in close attendance upon Mrs. 
Hasbrook and her inevitable headache, and had 
dined in her room, had thrown a light shawl 
over her shoulders, and seated herself at the 
door of the cottage. Up and down the long 
vista of the porches people were passing and re- 





a great buckeye tree, whose fragrant blossoms | passing, but she enjoyed her solitude and quiet 
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after the day’s excitement. Two little words 
rang in her ears over and over again; and yet 
had she really heard Mr. Bradford say, “My 
darling,” as he drew her from the water, or was 
that, too, only a part of her unfinished dream? 
What a lovely world, she thought; the earth 
was all in tune with her happy heart. High 
above Lincoln Hill swung the crescent lamp of 
a young moon, sending its soft light down 
through the Lamarque rose-vines that shaded 
the porch, and penciling their delicate foliage 
in shadowy lines upon the floor. Up from the 
garden at her feet floated faint odors of tea-rose 
and mignonette. Beyond the cliff sounded the 
low monotone of the surf, while some one in the 
half-lit cottage next door was playing in a 
dreamy, impromptu fashion, stringing exquis- 
ite bits of Strauss and Gounod and Offenbach 
upon a thread of dainty modulation, and down 
by the gate a night-bird called from an acacia 
tree in shrill, sweet tones. It was easy to be- 
lieve, at least for to-night, that life might hold 
all sorts of sweet possibilities for her. 

Just then upon this rose-colored reverie broke 
the sound of voices in some open window near. 

“Yes,” some one was saying, “he is a fine fel- 
low, and quite a catch, too, I believe. Miss 
Lawrence has done well.” 

“Ts it really an engagement, then?” asked 
another voice. 

“T believe so. At least, the Lawrences don’t 
deny it, and Mr. Bradford and his mother were 
their guests for some time this spring.” 

“Well, it really will be a good thing for Maud 
Lawrence. She’s certainly a trifle Jassé, and 
might die an ‘unappropriated blessing, you 
know. I judge he is wealthy, or she would 
have none of him.” 

“Oh, yes. There is a handsome family prop- 
erty in New York and on the Hudson, and the 
young man is, besides, a promising lawyer.” 

And so on—though I doubt if Pauline heard 
even so much. 

She was very glad, she thought, to have heard 
what she did. It was so much better that she 
should correct that little mistake of hers before 
she had come to believe it true. How fortunate 
that she had not given away even the least lit- 
tle bit of her heart unasked. 

But—with a little shiver—how cold and dark 
it had grown. She looked for the moon, but its 
light was quenched in a bank of fog. People 
were disappearing from the porches, and the 
player in Mrs. Dayton’s cottage had grown lu- 
gubrious. He was playing Chopin now, and 
the muffled drums of the “Marche Funébre” 
made the heavy air throb with their sorrow. 
Just as the exquisitely sad adagio began, Pau- 
line rose to go in. She would go to sleep. 





It was good sometimes to forget, and—was this 
a tear that wet her cheek? 

The days that followed were gay with excur- 
sions of all sorts, planned for the pleasure of 
the Lawrences and other new-comers. Mr. 
Bradford, though inclined to perform his social 
duties to them in his own thorough manner, 
had no mind that Mrs. Hasbrook or her niece 
should suffer any neglect. So they were al- 
ways among the first to be consulted, and it was 
always evident that some one was looking out 
thoughtfully for their comfort. Pauline, under- 
standing, as she imagined, the delicacy of feel- 
ing that would not allow her little rush-light to 
be obscured by the rising of the bright particu- 
lar star, accepted such attentions with utter 
good feeling, and gave no time to bitter thoughts. 
But several refusals were unavoidably given, 
owing to Aunt Nellie’s ailments, so that she 
really saw very little of Miss Lawrence or of 
Mr. Bradford’s supposed devotion to her. She 
discovered however, through sundry personal 
experiences, that the young lady was an ‘adept 
in that sort of society stiletto practice which 
enables people to stab you skillfully in the back 
while presenting a smiling countenance to you 
and the rest of the world; though why Miss 
Lawrence should honor her especially with 
such attentions, Pauline was too blind to see. 

Miss Lawrence’s younger bother, one of those 
unsparing critics we often encounter in the very 
heart of our own family circle, said to her one 
morning : 

“T say, Maud, I can’t see why you waste so 
much ammunition on that little Miss Brenton. 
You’re uncommonly free with your shot and 
shell when she’s around.” 

“T can’t help your blindness,” was the ele- 
gant retort. “If you can’t see that she is throw- 
ing herself directly at Bradford, I can; and 
that game of unsophisticated innocence is just 
the one to catch such a man.” 

“Well, to be candid, sis, if she really entered 
for the race, I believe her chance would be 
quite as good as yours. I didn’t suppose you 
were so far gone, though.” 

“You know as well as I do how much I am 
likely to care for such a strict-laced individual 
as he is, but the Bradford property and the 
Bradford diamonds are worth winning, and I 
mean to do it.” 

“Then I advise you to be a little more care- 
ful. The young gentleman overheard your 
pointed observation about school-girl imperti- 
nence last night, and was furious. By Jove, I 
didn’t know blue eyes could blaze so. Be care- 
ful, Maud. Ta-ta.” 

“Tf I don’t win, she shall not,” muttered Miss 
Maud, tragically. 
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From which bit of conversation it will be 
seen that Mr. Bradford’s suspicion of the latent 
coarseness in the Lawrence family was not 
unfounded. It was during a day in the woods 
that more of the same thing came to the sur- 
face. 

The excusion on this day was to the Falls of 
the Butano, and nearly every one was going. 
As everybody knows, the wagon road comes to 
an untimely end above Clellan’s Mill, and it is 
customary to make a camp-fire there for those 
who do not care to attempt the rather severe 
trail that leads to the falls. Around the fire on 
this occasion gathered Mrs. Bradford and Mrs. 
Hasbrook, with several other elderly ladies, and 
Pauline, insisting that they needed some one to 
keep the fire and make their tea, decided to stay 
with them. The loudly expressed disapproval 
of the pedestrian party at the loss of one of their 
best walkers had no effect upon her, and she 
laughingly persisted in her determination, at 
which Mrs. Bradford expressed her gratifica- 
tion. 

“You are the only one of the young people, 
my dear, who has patience with my fern mania 
and can tell one from another. Shall we have 
a little search for them to-day?” 

Pauline was only too happy. To Mrs. Brad- 
ford, whose motherhood was the strongest part 
of her nature, all young girls represented, in 
one way or another, the ever regretted daugh- 
ter whom Heaven had denied her; so, attract- 
ed to Pauline from the first, she had shown 
her liking generously and freely. This first real 
revelation of mother tenderness had been to 
the poor child almost too sweet to be borne, 
and she found herself yielding more and more 
to it as the days went by. So they set off to- 
gether very happily, though a little sadly, too, 
knowing that not many more of these pleasant 
days could come. The ferns were plenty enough, 
and tropical in luxuriance. Every uprooted red- 
wood tree left a grotto, which was speedily filled 
with brake and fern and feathery rush, till it 
seemed a home fit for the queen of all the fair- 
ies, and every fallen log was arched or hidden 
by the dainty growth. Pauline, with arms and 
hands full, was still pressing on, eager for more, 
when a sharp cry of pain stopped her suddenly, 
and she hurried back a little way, to find Mrs. 
Bradford lying beside a huge log she had tried 
to cross alone. 

“TI think, my dear,” she said, faintly, as Pau- 
line bent over her, “that my ankle is sprained. 
It is the one that has been hurt before.” 

That it was badly sprained was sure, for Pau- 
line found it already almost impossible to un- 
button the boot. How she got the suffering, 
but brave, old lady back to the fire she hardly 





knew; but it was done, and, leaving her to the 
care of the others, she at once took the trail to 
the falls in search of the son, who would, she 
knew, be the mother’s best physician. In fact, 
she felt sure, and time proved her right, that it 
was no trifling accident, and that it was abso- 
lutely necessary to get Mrs. Bradford back to 
the hotel as soon as possible. Over the ground 
she sped, urged by keenest sympathy, climbing 
great fallen redwoods, over which she had be- 
fore been helped most carefully ; crushing down 
the remembrance of various stories she had 
heard of wild animals met in these woods, that 
would rise up to haunt her; startled, in spite of 
herself, at the vague, unfamiliar sounds of forest 
life around her, and feeling keenly how alone 
she was; catching her dress upon bush and 
brier till it was in tatters; crossing the creek 
once or twice upon fallen logs at dizzy hights 
above the water, from one of which she lost her 
hat, and gave it a farewell glance as it sailed 
peacefully down the stream; still on, losing 
breath as the trail began to ascend, but never 
wholly losing courage, till at last the loiterers 
of the party turned to see a little figure flying 
toward them with disheveled hair blown in 
tossing tendrils across the flushed face, and gar- 
ments to whose streaming tatters clung twig 
and leaf and branch in mad confusion. 

Reaching Bruce Bradford, to whose arm Miss 
Lawrence clung in interesting helplessness, Pau- 
line expended her last remnant of breath in tell- 
ing him of the accident to his mother. Then 
came that ugly cropping-up of the genuine Law- 
rence nature which Bruce had once prophesied 
to his mother. Realizing that, with all her dis- 
advantages, Pauline had never appeared so ab- 
solutely lovable in her life, Maud, half mad with 
rage and disappointment, forgot herself entire- 
ly, and, clinging still closer to the arm she held, 
exclaimed, loud enough for every one to hear: 

“Don’t go one step, Mr. Bradford. I don’t 
believe a word of it. She only wants to get you 
back to the camp.” 

Her words were so childishly angry as to be 
laughable, but Bradford was so agitated that he 
saw only the spirit that animated them, and, 
turning his white face toward her while he dis- 
engaged his arm, he said, coldly and clearly: 

“Miss Brenton is utterly incapable of such 
deception.” 

Then, turning to the poor little messenger, 
who was cruelly hurt by this last and barest 
thrust, he rapidly and tenderly seated her upon 
a fallen tree, folded round her one of many of- 
fered shawls, and, calling her devoted Sammie 
Greaves, said to him: 

“T want you to stay with this lady till she is 
cool and rested, and then bring her carefully 
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back to the wagons. Will you do this for me, 
Sam?” 

“T’ll do it for both of you, sir,” said Sam, at 
the summit of pride and happiness to be serv- 
ing two of his admirations at once. 

Then Bruce, with one lingering look into 
Pauline’s eyes which spoke volumes to her pal- 
pitating little heart, and with not a single one 
of any kind at Miss Lawrence, was off like the 
wind. 

Pauline, half overcome with fatigue, excite- 
ment, and indignation, was decidedly on the 
verge of a good cry, which fact was quite ap- 
parent to poor Sam, who was beside himself 
with distress. What should he do for her? 
What did people do for weeping damsels, he 
wondered. 

“Miss Pauline, don’t now; please don’t cry. 
What shall I get for you?” Then, as a happy 
thought, struck him: “Just wait a minute; I’ll 
get the governor’s brandy-flask. I’m sure that 
will do you good.” 

Pauline was obliged to politely decline the 
brandy, but her hearty laugh at the discomfited 
Sam quelled the impending deluge, and all was 
well. 

I may as well mention here that Miss Law- 
rence gave orders to her long-suffering and 
much enduring parents to secure seats next 
morning for Santa Cruz and Aptos—that her 
maiden meditations are still fancy free, and that 
she considers Pescadero a very stupid place. 

When Mr. Bradford sought an interview with 
Mrs. Hasbrook upon a subject of much impor- 
tance to himself, she received him with consid- 
erable hauteur. It was a coming down, indeed, 
from that blue-blooded nobleman of her dreams 
to a mere American, no matter how much of a 
gentleman he might be, and she felt that for 
Pauline’s sake she ought to hesitate about en- 
tertaining his proposals. Bradford, however, 
being entirely unacquainted with his visionary 





rival, and not even suspecting that there was 
one, being, moreover, armed with a knowledge 
of Pauline’s acquiescence in his designs, took 
such lofty ground of assuming Mrs. Hasbrook’s 
consent to be a foregone conclusion, that she 
finally yielded with what she considered be- 
coming dignity, and in the days that followed 
—days of tedious seclusion for poor Mrs. Brad- 
ford, whose painful limb was the only shadow 
in the glowing picture of that summer time— 
Aunt Nellie came out gloriously as a gentle 
nurse, a genial companion, and, best of all, an 
emancipated martyr, for in all those weeks she 
forgot to have a sick-headache. 


At a merry lunch party given in a hospitable 
Oakland home to a number of “graduates” 
from a celebrated seminary there was, of course, 
a great deal of “Class” gossip. As they lin- 
gered over the fruit some one asked: 

“Does any one know where Pauline Brenton 
has been this summer? I’ve neither seen nor 
heard from her.” 

“Oh, yes,” said another, “she and her aunt 
have been at Pescadero all the season. Nina 
Lewis saw them there; and our little Pauline is 
engaged. What do you think of that?” 

Chorus of wonder and delight, finishing with 
a unanimous, though ungrammatical, “Who to?” 

“A Mr. Bradford, a wealthy gentleman from 
the East, and handsome, too, Nina says.” 

“T wonder if it is a Mr. Bradford we met at 
the Lawrences last spring?” 

“The same, I think; and, oh, girls! what do 
you think the ring is?” 

“A big solitaire, I suppose, since he is so 
wealthy.” 

“My dear,”—impressively—‘“they are rich 
enough to do without diamonds, if they choose. 
No! The ring, for Nina saw it, is simply a 
pink Pescadero pebble!” 

ISABEL HAMMELL RAYMOND. 





TAXATION IN 


Three questions must present themselves to 
the consideration of the honest law-maker while 
making up his mind to support or oppose any 
bill for the imposition of taxes: 

First—Is the measure just and right in prin- 
ciple? 

Second—Is it practicable? 

Third—What will be its effect upon the gen- 





eral prosperity of the people? 


CALIFORNIA. 


Only the first of these questions seems to 
have been thought of by the framers of our 
present Constitution. Consequently their work, 
though intended to compel equal taxation (ex- 
cept upon the farmers), has proved impractica- 
ble, and has thus far greatly disturbed and 
hindered the general prosperity. 

Art. XIII, Sec. 1, of the new Constitution of 
this State, provides that “All property in the 
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State, not exempt under the laws of the United 
States, shall be taxed in proportion to its value.” 
“The word ‘property,’ as used in this article and 
section, is hereby declared to include moneys, 
credits, bonds, stocks, dues, franchises, and all 
other matters and things, real, personal, and 
mixed, capable of private ownership; provided, 
that growing crops” and government property 
“shall be exempt from taxation.” 

A revenue law, intended to enforce assess- 
ments according to the letter of this definition 
of property, and yet avoid the double taxation 
of things, if not of Zersons, commanded by the 
Constitution, was passed by the last Legisla- 
ture. From the new system of assessment thus 
inaugurated great results were expected in sub- 
jecting to taxation the millionaires and wealthy 
corporations who were supposed previously to 
have escaped their fair proportion of the public 
burdens. Let us see how these expectations 
have been realized. 

The report of the State Board of Equalization 
now in press gives the following assessments 
for the whole State for 1880 as compared with 
those of 1879: 


1879. 
$329,213,192 
107,344,299 
101,198,292 


1830. 
$349,157,295 
III,536,922 
149,656,007 
24,678,330 
31,174,120 - 


Increase. 
$19,944,103 
4,192,623 
48,457,715, 
14,811,344 
31, 174,120 





$666,202,674 $118,579,905 


In the assessment for 1880 the following new 
items appear: 


Solvent credits (supposed to be the 
balance not offset by debts due 
to residents of this State) 

Assessed value of shares of capital 
stock in corporations (what a 

8,499,329 
16,347,146 

Mortgages, being simply a division 
of ownership in the real estate 
mortgaged, and adding nothing | 
to the assessment list. 96,811,171 


$19,984,777 


As the total increase of the assessed value is 
only 21% per cent., not only are we disappointed 





* The market value of stocks and bonds quoted in the Cadi- 
fornia Bond and Stock Herald on December 17, 1880, was as 
follows : 


State, city, and county bonds. 

Bonds of California corporations 

Stocks of banking and industrial corpora- 
tions 

Railroad stocks 


$15,456,612 
6,583,000 


4757375722 

40,406,625 
$110,184,459 

From the first two items no deduction can be made under the 
revenue law. From the last two, deductions are allowable for 
property assessed to the corporations themselves. Besides 
these, the gross market value of all mining stocks whose works 
are beyond the State are assessable, which must amount to 
many millions. Yet we are gravely informed that the entire 
assessed value of all these stocks is just $8,499,329 ! 





as to any reduction in the rate of State taxation, 
but we are called on to pay 64 cents on the $100, 
instead of 62 cents in 1879-80, 55 cents in 1878-9, 
and 63 cents in 1877-8. > 

In the city of San Francisco, whose rich men 
and corporations were specially intended to be 
reached by the new measures, the result is as 
follows: 


1880, 


$122,098, 868 
42,931,540 


$165,030,458 
$68,828,264 


88,575,887 
$253,606, 345 


Real estate and improvements. $166, 429,845 
Personal, including money.. 50,959,491 


917,389,336 


Difference, being increase 


€ $36,217,009 
Increase in personal property and money 


37,616, 396 


As this increase bears no sort of proportion 
to popular anticipation, it is no wonder that the 
City and County Assessor has found himself 
compelled to file supplementary assessments on 
the supposed personal property of about 100 
persons and corporations, amounting to $190,- 
000,000, even though it may safely be presumed 
that no taxes from this assessment will ever 
reach the city treasury. 

It will be noticed that, so far from any de- 
crease in the city rate of taxation consequent on 
the expected increase in the assessment of per- 
sonal property, we are taxed this year 1.59 per 
cent., against 1.27 in 1879-80. 

Now, it is perfectly evident that the definition 
of property in the new Constitution has entirely 
failed to bring out but a very small proportion 
of the personal property which has hitherto not 
been assessed. Take the money item, for ex- 
ample. The State assessment this year shows 
$24,678,330, an increase of $14,811,344 over 
1879. But the report of the Bank Commission- 
ers of December, 1879, showed deposits in banks 
throughout the State amounting to $82,133,- 
256.15, all of which was surely intended to be as- 
sessed by the revenue law. That is, $57,454,- 
926 escaped taxation in this item alone; or, in 
other words, the assessors have found only $1 
out of $3 which a public document informed 
them was liable to assessment. 

It may be interesting to note that the sum 
insured on improvements and visible personal 
property in San Francisco, of course exclusive 
of money, debts, and franchises, was, in 1879, 
$172,175,238, which sum represented about half 
the market value of those descriptions of prop- 
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erty, for not more than half, if so much, is in- 
sured. But the assessors have found only: 


Improvements 
Personal property (not money)... 


$42,931,590 
68,828,264 


$111,759,854 


That is, the assessments on veal, tangible 
personal property (for none other is insurable), 
and on buildings of all kinds, are taken at /ess 
than one-third of the insurable value thereof. 
Where are the remaining two-thirds? Where, 
too, are all the “credits, bonds, stocks, dues, fran- 
chises, and all other matters and things capa- 
ble of private ownership?” 

It is evident from these figures that the tri- 
fling increase of 21 per cent. in the State as- 
sessment roll, accompanied, as it has been, by 
an increase instead of a reduction in the rate of 
tax levied, both in State and city, deprives the 
advocates of the new Constitution of any argu- 
ment in favor of its clauses on taxation, as de- 
rived from experience. Nothing at all commen- 
surate with the expectation has been added to 
the assessment roll; there has been no deduc- 
tion, but an increase of taxation. All the fuss 
and discussion about these new principles have, 
therefore, developed no good, but only the fol- 
lowing evils: 

A division of interests between mortgageors 
and mortgagees in the assessments of real es- 
tate, settled by an enormous increase of labor 
and expense to the State, but adding nothing 
at all to the assessment roll. 

An attempted confiscation of 20 to 30 per 
cent. of the revenue heretofore derived from 
money lent on mortgage, which fails because 
there is now established in the market a dis- 
crimination against loans on mortgage, except 
at a rate of interest higher than on other securi- 
ties by the estimated amount of the tax. 

A complete exemption of all taxes on farm 
produce, in the farmer’s hands, indirectly ef- 
fected. For, as the growing crops are exempt- 
ed by the Constitution, which also (Art. XIII, 
Sec. 8) fixes the first Monday in March as the 
time to which all-assessments must relate, of 
course the farmer, whose crops are then just 
sown, is not assessed; and by the next first 
Monday in March the crop has been har- 
vested, sold, and moved off, so that he es- 
capes assessment altogether, except on the 
very small proportion ($5,000,000 this year) 
that then may remain on hand. Doubtless, 
$80,000,000* worth of farm produce, including 
what is consumed in this and the adjoining 





* A careful estimate of the crop yield of the State, as re- 
ported in the Surveyor-General’s report for 1879, less six coun- 
ties not reported, gives a value of $66,708,097. This year the 
yield has been much greater. 





States, have thus escaped taxation this year al- 
together. 

Another neat little arrangement for the farm- 
er’s benefit, at the expense of the city, is found 
in the clause (Sec. 2, Art. XIII), “Cultivated 
and uncultivated land of the same quality, and 
similarly situated, shall be assessed at the same 
value.” Of course, under this clause cultivated 
land must practically be assessed at the value 
of uncultivated, for as “value” is defined in the 
revenue law, to mean “the amount at which 
the property would be taken in payment of a 
just debt, due from a solvent debtor,” no Asses- 
sor would be justified in rating $10 land at $50. 
Consequently, under the Constitution the $50 
land must come down to the rating of the $10 
land. Thus we have in the report of the State 
Board of Equalization for this year $184,046,- 
046 given as the value of 26,116,080 acres of 
land, being all the real estate, “other than city 
lots”—a value not exceeding an average of $7.04 
per acre, or an amount probably no greater than 
the value of three years’ produce of all kinds.* 

Again, we have an insoluble problem pre- 
sented to the assessors, under clause 3640 in 
the Revenue Act. To avoid double taxation, 
it is provided “that the assessable value of 
each share of stock shall be ascertained by 
taking from the market value of the entire 
capital stock the value of all property assessed 
to the corporation, and dividing the remainder 
by the entire number of shares into which its 
capital stock is divided.” Now, this may work 
well enough when the stock is owned by an in- 
dividual. But suppose two such corporations 
each to own a portion of the other’s stock, which 
often happens, how is this problem to be solved? 
In fact, the assessors have not attempted to 
find, much less to figure, the values of stocks 
in private hands; and so the amount of stocks 
reached by them is a mere trifle compared with 
their actual amount. 

Again, the clause allowing the reduction from 
assets of debts due only “to dona fide residents 
of this State” (Sec. 1, Art. XIII), if executed 
strictly, would work a crying injustice to im- 
porters whose debts are principally owing be- 
yond the State. Why should the jobber be 


* The report of the State Board of Equalization for 1880 
puts the area of cultivated land at 5,313,580 acres. This, at 
$30 average value, which ought to be low, considering that it 
includes all the vineyards, orange orchards, etc., worth $500 
to $1,000 per acre, amounts to $159,407,400. Now, it is safe 
to assume the value of the remaining 20,802,580 acres, to aver- 
age $s per acre, for certainly no land is offered for sale at less 
than $5. This gives $104,012,900; or, 

An a ate of 
Less coma assessment 





$263,420, 300 
184,046,046 


Value unassessed 


$ 79,374,254 
Add value of crops 


|»000,000 


Total unassessed to farmers $159,374,254 
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taxed less than the importer, by the deduction 
of his debts due the importer, while the latter 
must pay not only on the debts due to him by 
the jobber, but on those due by him beyond the 
State? - ' 

Thus much in criticism of the taxation clauses 
in the new Constitution, which, however, might 
be extended to other points. But there is an- 
other vice, common to both the new and the 
old constitutions, as well as to the plan of taxa- 
tion, adopted by most, if not all, of the Ameri- 
can States. A tax upon principal, however 
uniform, is necessarily a tax of varying and un- 
equal amount on the vevenue derived from the 
use of that principal. It is often frightfully ex- 
cessive when the income, on which we all rely 
to pay taxes with, is considered. Thus, when 
the revenue is 6 per cent. per annum (now the 
current rate for safe investments) a tax of 2 per 
cent. confiscates 33 per cent. of it. But a tax 
of 2 per cent. on land valued at $10 per acre, 
and yielding a crop worth $10, is a tax of only 
2 per cent. on the farmer’s income. English- 
men pay an income tax of 6 pence in the 
pound, or just 2% per cent. on incomes. Is 
it likely they will continue to send funds here 
for investment where the tax is 20 per cent., 
30 per cent., or more, on the income of their 
money? 

Therefore, it is useless to talk of establishing 
extensive manufactures in California while the 
present laws are in force. For, though but a 
single tax were imposed on property of all 
kinds, so long as that tax is on capital and 
not on Zrofits, and is anything like 2 per cent. 
per annum, so long will such tax consume so 
large a part of the profits as to render such in- 
vestments inexpedient. And so long as the 
Constitution requires double taxation of prop- 
erty, by requiring separate assessments of each 
interest in it, so long will the fear of its enforce- 
ment doubly prevent the use of money in the 
principal direction required by the economical 
wants of the State. 

It is now perfectly evident that the attempt 
made in our Constitution and revenue law to 
bring out and place upon the assessment lists 
all the items of personal property that appear 
as such on the private books of the citizens 
has failed, as such attempts have always failed 
everywhere, and must always fail in the future. 
It is in fact impracticable. Our limited experi- 
ence is precisely that of all the civilized world. 
The report of David A. Wells, Edwin Dodge, 
and George W. Cuyler, commissioners appoint- 
ed by the Governor of New York, in 1871, to 
revise the laws of that State for the assessment 
and collection of taxes, shows (pp. 40, 41) that 
the assessment of personal property in that 





State for 1869-70 did not discover but $1 out 
of every $4.50 that was known by public docu- 
ments to exist in that State. Theodore C. Peters, 
one of the State Assessors, made a report to the 
New York Legislature, in 1864, containing the 
following statement: “Of the taxable property 
of the State not one-fifth of the personal prop- 
erty is now reached. While the real estate is 
estimated at eleven-twentieths of its value, 
personal is at less than four-twentieths.” “A 
further conclusion is arrived at that the real 
and personal property are of equal value in 
fact.” 

The figures attained by the assessments of 
other States, of cities and counties therein, 
show a wonderful inequality in the amount of 
personal property listed for taxation, and, of 
course, prove that only the wildest uncertainty, 
and consequent gross inequality, is inherent in 
the system of attempting to assess it at all. 
Thus the assessment for 1869-70 showed per- 
sonal property Jer caput of the population: 


California, 1880-1 
California, 1878-9 


“Fully recognizing facts,” says Mr. Wells 
(on the fifty - first page of the above quoted re- 
port), “the recognition being due in most in- 
stances to years of tentative experience, all the 
leading civilized and commercial nations on the 
face of the globe, with the single exception of 
the United States, have abandoned all attempts 
to levy a direct tax on personal property in the 
possession of individuals, as something entirely 
beyond the reach of any power of constitutional 
law, or, indeed, of any power, save that possi- 
bly of an absolute despotism, to effect with 
any degree of perfectness or equality; while 
the opinion of the civilized world generally is 
further agreed that all attempts to practically 
enforce laws of this character are alike prejudi- 
cial to the morals and material development of 
a State.” “Much of the property which it may 
be desirable, and is made, obligatory on the 
assessors to assess, is invisible and incorporeal, 
easy of transfer and concealment, not admitting 
of valuation by comparison with any common 
standard, and the determination of the sztus of 
which constitutes one of the oldest and most 
contraverted questions of law. When once, 
moreover, personal property is valued and en- 
rolled for assessment, the assessment list is 
necessarily subject to losses, which never oc- 
cur in respect to real property. Business firms 
assessed on their merchandise, machinery, or 
capital, fail, dissolve, and break up, and the 
taxes are practically abandoned. Household- 
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ers break up, sell their personal effects, leave 
the place of their assessed residence, and the 
tax levied on them is lost. Deaths break up 
households, and the property ceases to exist 
as assessed.” * 

It is evident from the consideration of the 
facts thus far quoted, which might be multi- 
plied ad infinitum, as well as from the experi- 
ence of our State during thirty years, that as- 
sessments upon personal property, define it 
as we will, are unequal, arbitrary, uncertain, 
attended with an inquisition into private af- 
fairs which no free people will submit to, and 
are to the last degree demoralizing by their re- 
liance on oaths whose falsity is stimulated by 
a reward for lying and punishment for telling 
the truth. Consequently, all such assessments 
are impracticable in their very nature. Is it 
not time that our law-makers should recognize 
the fact that the laws of human nature are 
stronger than any form of government, and 
that the tide of economical necessity will rise 
high enough, in spite of all statutory brush- 
fences, to roll in resistless volume whitherso- 
ever the laws of nature propel it? 

Now, the confusion in the public mind on the 
subject of taxation in this State is due to the 
ambiguity of the language of the Constitution, 
which leaves it uncertain whether Zersons or 
things are intended to be taxed. In theory, 
nothing is more just than the maxim, “Every 
individual should be taxed in proportion to 
what he ts worth.” This means, if it means any- 
thing, that each individual should pay taxes on 
the difference in his favor, if any, between his 
assets and his liabilities. Had the Constitution 
stated this maxim instead of what it does—vzz., 
“All property in the State, not exempt under 
the laws of the United States, shall be taxed in 
proportion to its value,” followed by a defini- 
tion of property’ in its vulgar sense—then the 
duty of framing a statute to enforce the man- 
date would have been clear and easily per- 
formed. Nay, more, the question of double tax- 
ation would not have arisen, for the double tax- 
ation commanded in the Constitution is of Zrop- 
erty, and not of Zersons. All the different rights 
in the same thing, owned by different persons, 
or represented by different evidences (as stock, 
bonds, debts, etc.), ave intended to be taxed to 
those different persons, and its provisions, as 
they stand, were it not for the clause, “all prog- 
erty shall be taxed in proportion to its value,” 








* Thus the San Francisco Auditor’s report for 1878-9 (p. 591) 
shows: 
Taxes on real estate roll 
Delinquent only 
Taxes on personal property roll 
Delinquent. 
Or more than 30 per cent. 


$4,264,722.78 
242.20 
916,763.32 
308,966.78 





could be easily enforced by simply requiring 
each ferson to file his sworn statement of assets 
and liabilities with the assessor on the first 
Monday in March. : 

But would the people of California endure 
such an inquisition as this? Would any civil- 
ized people be willing to file their sworn state- 
ments of the condition of their private affairs in 
a public office? Does not all the world know 
that all attempts to base an assessment upon 
information extorted from unwilling witnesses 
by means of the oath results only in public de- 
moralization? The once clear moral atmos- 
phere of our country has now become thick 
with the murky clouds of almost universal per- 
jury. At almost every point of contact between 
the Government and the individual the oath is 
interposed, like packing in machinery, as the 
only means of abating the necessary friction. 
Excessive use has long ago worn out this pack- 
ing. Is there now one in one hundred who 
feels his conscience burdened by perjury if 
thereby he may reap a pecuniary advantage at 
the expense of the Government or a corpora- 
tion? Is it not time that we realized the posi- 
tive evil of so many unnecessary temptations to 
this crime, especially since the oath is no longer 
any guarantee of truth? Is it worth while to 
expect taxes from even a candidate for the 
Presidency when his own oath is our only reli- 
ance in ascertaining the amount? 

Bearing now in mind that the prevailing idea 
is that taxes should be laid in proportion to 
personal ability to pay, while the Constitution 
is so worded as to make Property the basis of 
assessment, the ambiguity consists in the adop- 
tion of the ordinary definition of the word “prop- 
erty,” instead of defining it with reference to 
the extraordinary sense in which it must be used 
in levying taxes. Says Judge McKinstry, in 
People vs. Hibernia Bank (51 Cal.): “The 
sovereign power of the people, in employing 
the prerogative of taxation, regards not the 
claims of individuals on individuals, but deals 
with the aggregate wealth of all. That which 
is supposed to be unlimited is here limited by 
an inexorable law (of nature) which Parlia- 
ments cannot set aside, for it is only to the 
actual wealth that Governments can resort, 
and, that exhausted, they have no other prop- 
erty resource. This is as certain as that a paper 
promise to pay money is not money. It is 
property in possession or enjoyment, and not 
merely in right, which must ultimately pay every 
tax.” 

Says Judge Wallace, in the same case: “Mere - 
credits are a false quantity in ascertaining the 
sum of wealth which is subject to taxation as 
property, and, in so far as that sum is attempt- 
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ed to be increased by the addition of those cred- 
its, property taxation based thereon is not only 
merely fanciful, but necessarily an additional 
tax on a portion of the property already once 
taxed. Suppose the entire tax-rolls exhibited 
nothing but such indebtedness. Taxation un- 
der such circumstances would, of course, be 
wholly fanciful, as having no actual basis for its 
exercise.” 

If, therefore, property, and not persons, are 
to be taxed, it becomes logically necessary to 
define “property,” for the purposes of taxation, 
to be things, not rights in things nor representa- 
tives of things, and the claim of the Government 
for taxes is a claim z# vem, resulting from its 
right of eminent domain, and not 2” fersonam. 

It is evident, on a moment’s reflection, that 
the aggregate property of the State must be the 
aggregate value of the visible, tangible things, 
or, in other words, the actual realized wealth, 
owned no matter by whom, but situated within 
its limits—that is, the aggregate value of lands, 
buildings, animals, products, vehicles, ships, fur- 
niture, railroads, rolling stock, machinery, goods, 
etc. It matters not to the State who owns these 
things— whether there be one or a dozen titles 
to them; whether they are paid for or not; or 
whether the owners reside beyond its jurisdic- 
tion or not. The ¢hing itself is what it is, or 
should be, liable to taxation, under a system of 
property tax, and it should be taxed but once. 

Now, the relation of debtor and creditor be- 
tween the tax-payers has nothing whatever to 
do with the aggregate value of their property ; 
for, as by each individual’s private books, what 
he owes is exactly balanced by the credit extend- 
ed to him on his creditors’ books, so the aggre- 
gate of a// debts must exactly balance a// cred- 
its, and therefore they neutralize each other. 
The Z/us quantities equal the mznuzs quantities, 
so that their difference is nothing. For exam- 
ple: Suppose ten men each own a house and 
lot worth $10,000. The aggregate value is 
$100,000; Now let each man borrow $5,000 of 
his neighbor. The aggregate debt thus created 
is $50,000. But a corresponding credit of $50,- 
ooo is also created. Will our granger friends 
claim that the ten men are now worth any more 
than they were before? Equals from equals 
and nothing remains; so that, whether there be 
debts between the parties or not, the original 
$100,000 is the aggregated net value of the 
whole property for taxation or for any other 
purpose. 

So as to stocks and bonds. Suppose a corpo- 
ration to have $1,000,000 capital, and its stock to 
be quoted at 5ocents. It has real and personal 
property assessed at say $250,000. Deducting 
this from the market value of the stock, the lat- 





ter is commanded to be assessed at 25 cents, 
So far there is no double taxation. But sup- 
pose the corporation has issued $250,000 of 
bonds, and these are assessed as required by 
law. The amount on which the corporation is 
assessed is 


* On real and personal property, assess- 


ed to the corporation $25 
On stock, assessed to stock-holders.. 250,000 
On bonds, assessed to bond-holders.. 250,000 


or 50 per cent. more than the whole value of 
the real and personal property in existence. Is 
not this double taxation of things, if not of per- 
sons? 

Now, the assessment of tangible, visible things 
is all that is within the powers of the average 
assessor (who is not gifted with second sight); 
for all actual, material property shows for itself, 
and a claim 7# vem for taxes compels whoever 
owns it to pay the tax or lose his property by 
tax sale. If it were possible to force every cit- 
izen to exhibit his exact accounts to the assessors 
on a given day, showing the ¢hings owned by 
him, the result would be precisely the same as if 
the outside assessment of things only were 
made at the same value without noticing rights 
in things. Why, then, not confine the labors of 
the assessors to the listing of ¢hings only, in- 
stead of requiring from them impossibilities, at 
the cost of equality and truth, and of the de- 
moralization caused by the present system? Let 
the Constitution command double taxation of 
property as it will, so great is the opposition of 
the people to it that the Legislature and courts 
will not enforce it, the assessors dare not im- 
pose it, and the citizens will not pay it. The 
only results will be what they already are, 77z., 
the destruction of that confidence without which 
capital withdraws or declines investment, leav- 
ing labor unemployed and our great resources 
undeveloped ; the discouragement of immigra- 
tion; and contempt of the supreme law of the 
land, thus crumbling into sand that cement of 
respect for law which alone holds the masonry 
of free institutions together. 

The problem to be now solved is how to get 
our State out of the inconsistency in which it 
has been involved by the ambiguity of the lan- 
guage of the Constitution. 

« There are several ways in which this can be 
done, though all of them require amendment 
of the Constitution. 

(1.) If the traditional public opinion of our 
State is yet too strongly set in favor of taxing 
both real and personal property to justify any 
attempt to change it, then the question of 
double taxation can be wholly eliminated by 
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substituting for the present definition of “prop- 
erty” the following: 

“Property for the purposes of taxation is 
hereby defined to mean ¢hings—not rights in 
things, nor vepresentatives of things. The 
clam of the State and muncipal govern- 
ments for taxes is a lien zz vem upon the 
things assessed. No evidence of debt shall 
be subject to taxation.” 

And in order to reach the agricultural] prod- 
uce of the State, which has always escaped 
taxation, another amendment should be made, 
fixing a separate assessment thereof in October 
or November of each year. Of course, all the 
clauses relating to the taxation of mortgages, 
debts, credits, etc., would have to come out of 
Art. XIII, and these changes would leave the 
whole matter just where it was left, in 1877, by 
the decision in People vs. Hibernia Bank, ex- 
cept that the farmers would be obliged to pay 
their share of taxes on personal property. 

(2.) A second solution of the problem would 
be effected by striking out of the Constitution 
the words “all property in the State shall be 
taxed in proportion to its value” and substitute 
therefor the words “each Jerson (natural or 
artificial) in the State shall be taxed in pro- 
portion to his wealth,” leaving the definition 
of property as it stands, and compelling the 
citizens and corporations to make a sworn 
statement of the actual condition of their af- 
fairs on assessment day. 

(3.) Another mode of solving the problem 
is to substitute for the “all property” clause 
the following: “Each Zerson (natural or artifi- 
cial) in the State shall be taxed in proportion 
to his income,” striking out the definition of 
property and other inconsistent clauses alto- 
gether. Then make it mandatory on the Leg- 
islature to enact a statute providing that a// 
taxation shall be upon income only,in the same 
manner as has been done in Great Britain dur- 
ing fifty years, or more. This is theoretically 
the fairest mode of taxation which statecraft 
has yet devised. 

But the people of the State will never submit 
to the inquisition into private affairs required 
by both the last two suggestions. They will, 
therefore, not be advocated by. any one. 

(4.) But if public opinion should be so far 
instructed by the failure of our present system, 
as well as by the failure of taxes on personal 
property everywhere, as to be equal to the task 
of leading all the other American States on this 
vexed subject, I respectfully suggest, as follows: 

(a.) That all taxes on personal property and 
all personal taxes be abolished, except an in- 
come tax on foreign corporations having no in- 
vestments in the State, and excepting also mu- 





nicipal license taxes on those occupations only 
that tend to public demoralization. 

(6.) That the only property taxed shall be 
lands, fo be assessed at their uncultivated value, 
and buildings of all kinds, including railroads 
and all other structures fixed to the soil, except 
machinery, the works of the miner, the fences, 
ditches, and irrigating works of the farmer, and 
the dams, flumes, and machinery of the manu- 
facturer. 

The debates we have had on this subject in 
the daily press and on the stump have been 
exhaustive on the topic of double taxation, but 
have failed to notice either the ambiguity in 
the Constitution between property and per- 
sonal taxation, or the remarkably shrewd man- 
ner in which our political masters in the coun- 
try have contrived to shirk their share of taxes 
at the expense of the city. There is another 
vital principle which has been similarly ig- 
nored. I refer to the law of the diffusion of 
taxes. This law is thus stated by Mr. Wells, 
in his Rational Principles of Taxation: 


‘‘All taxation ultimately and necessarily falls on con- 
sumption ; and the burden of every man, which no effort 
will enable him directly to avoid, will be in the exact 
proportion, or ratio, which his consumption bears to the 
aggregate consumption of the taxing district of which he 
és a member.” 


This is best illustrated by the working of the 
tariff of the United States. Every one can see 
at a glance that if a gallon of wine costs a dol- 
lar to import, and must then pay a duty of 40 
cents, whoever consumes that wine must pay 
at least $1.40 for it, exclusive of the dealer’s 
profit. The duty is in fact a part of the cost of 
the article, and if not refunded to the merchant 
who advances it, would result in speedily break- 
ing up his business. So with the duty on wool. 
It is sold at a price which includes the duty to 
the manufacturer, whose selling price of cloth 
of course includes this as well as all other items 
of expense in producing the cloth. The tailor 
having in his turn advanced the tax, charges 
it with all other items that go to make up the 
cost of a suit of clothes, and the consumer of 
the clothes repays the last advance without 
recourse to any one else. Evidently, the more 
wine and clothes consumed by any individual, 
the more tax he pays, whether he knows it or 
not; or whether he ever saw the inside of a 
custom house or not. 

This law of diffusion of taxes is as much a 
law of nature as that by which a snowball 
grows with each successive turn. Every busi- 
ness successful enough to give a living must 
enable the man who pursues it to get back all 
his costs, including texes of whatever nature, 
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besides the profit on which he lives. This 
proposition is self-evident. 

It is also self-evident that whether the as- 
sessment list be large or small, the govern- 
ment must be supported, and w#// raise the 
sum necessary to its support, indifferently by 
a small tax on a large assessment, or by a large 
tax on a small assessment; by a tax on one in- 
terest or on all interests. 

So that nothing is gained as to the amount 
of money raised, whether the assessment in- 
cludes “everything capable of private owner- 
ship,” or only éne thing. Neither is anything 
gained by the people as to the amount of tax 
they pay, whether each man pays his tax di- 
rectly to the Government, or whether one set 
of men advance the whole tax and the rest re- 
fund it. Therefore, if it be possible to select 
some one species of property whose nature is 
such that it cannot be concealed or removed, 
that a claim 77 rem against it would be always 
good, whose value can be ascertained by the 
assessors without the necessity of tempting the 
owner to take a false oath, whose use is a neces- 
sity to all mankind and must be paid for by all 
who use it, then shall we have found the solu- 
tion of nearly all the difficulties that surround 
this most intricate question. 

There are only two such species of property 
—land and buildings—including railroads and 
other structures fixed to the soil. 

The taxes levied on rented land are refunded 
in the rent, which again is recouped by the 
produce of the soil which everybody consumes. 
If not rented, but cultivated by the owner, the 
produce directly refunds the tax with the other 
costs of production. If not used for any pur- 
pose, it ought to be taxed anyhow, for the hold- 
ing of land on speculation has been long recog- 
nized as an evil in our State, and present sound 
legislation tends to its discouragement. Again, 
taxes on buildings are replaced by the rent. 
The tenant of a dwelling is the consumer who 
ultimately pays the tax, as does the owner who 
inhabits his own house. But the premises let 
for business uses carry the tax in the rent, which 
is an item in the expense of the business, and 
added to the cost of the product of the business. 
The customers of such tenants, if themselves 
merchants or shopmen, repeat the process with 
their patrons, until the tax has distributed itself 
infinitesimally among all who live on the land, 
or inhabit buildings, or consume any articles 
whatevere In this view, the baby in his cradle 
is a tax-payer, in the proportion that his con- 
sumption bears to that of the whole community. 

In this view, the railroad people, who con- 
sume many millions per annum in merely oper- 
ating their lines, to say nothing of building new 





ones, would still be the largest tax-payers in the 
State, though they paid no direct tax to the 
treasury; and we may depend upon it that all 
of the enormous taxation now attempted to be 
assessed upon railroads and railroad owners 
will be added to their fares and freights and 
thus exacted from the people, despite all the 
merely nominal regulations of fares and freights 
likely to be exerted by our boasted institution 
of Railroad Commissioners.* 

The idea of confining taxation to land only is 
not new. It has been advocated by economists 
during many years. More than a century ago, 
Adam Smith wrote:t “The quantity and value 
of the land which any man possesses can never 
be a secret, and can always be ascertained with 
great exactness. But the whole amount of the 
capital stock which he possesses is almost al- 
ways a secret, and can scarce ever be ascer- 
tained with tolerable exactness. It is liable to 
almost continual variations. .... An inquisi- 
tion into every man’s private circumstances 
.... would be a source of such continual and 
endless vexation as no people could support. 
Land is a subject which cannot be removed, 
whereas stock easily may. The proprietor of 
land is necessarily a citizen of the country in 
which his estate lies. The proprietor of stock 
is properly a citizen of the world, and is not 
necessarily attached to any particular country. 
He would be apt to abandon a country in which 
he was exposed to a vexatious inquisition in 
order to be assessed to a burdensome tax, and 
would remove his stock to some other country 
where he could either carry on his business or 
enjoy his fortune more at his ease.” (How pro- 
phetic of what is going on in California to-day !) 
“By removing his stock he would put an end to 
all the industry which it had maintained in the 
country which he left,” etc. 

If, now, it be admitted that taxation on land 
alone would yield all necessary revenue, cannot 
be evaded, is more easily and cheaply assessed, 
is more equal, and diffuses itself thoroughly 
among the community by the laws of trade; 
that it would tend to discourage land specula- 
tion, and to encourage the most profitable use 
of the land; and if, on the other hand, the 
farmers can be made to see that the taxes on 
business they were smart enough to shirk for 
themselves are as irksome to all other branches 
of industry as to their own; that all industries 





* The railroads from which no deduction of 
the mortgages is allowed are assessed at $31,174,120 
Stocks and bonds arbitrarily assessed 
against three of the resident owners in 
the supplementary assessment of San 
Francisco, $19,000,000 each. 


$88,174,120 


+t Wealth of Nations, 672. 
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are alike valuable to the community in propor- 
tion to their relative magnitude; that, above all, 
manufactures are useful to the farmer, as cre- 
ating o# the spot a market for raw materials, 
and largely increasing local consumption of all 
the products of the soil, and therefore should 
be preéminently encouraged ;* if they can be 
made to see that the relation between city and 
country is that of the belly to the members, and 
that their present attitude of oppression toward 
the city is slow poison to themselves—then why 
will they not be willing that the State should 
adopt the measure proposed? 

Let us see how it would work: 

The Controller’s estimate of the expenses of 
the State for the fiscal years 1881-83 is $6,560,- 
246, or $3,280,123 per annum. To meet this 
a tax of 64 cents has been levied on the total 
assessment of all kinds of property, amounting 
to $666,202,674. If the personal property por- 
tion of this assessment were all “good,” as in 
the nature of things it cannot be, then it is evi- 
dent that a tax of 50 cents would pay all the 
State expenses. The State Board of Equaliza- 
tion have, however, for this reason, as required 
by Sec. 3696 of the Political Code, levied a tax 
of 64 cents, or 14 cents more than would be 
needed if there were to be no delinquent list. 

Now, the items of real estate and improve- 
ments amount to $460,694,217, out of the $666,- 
202,674. A tax of 71% cents on this lesser sum 
would, therefore, pay the expenses of the State; 
that is, the additional tax of only 7% cents put 
on real estate and improvements would be all 
the difference resulting to the debit side of the 
proposed change, so far as State taxes are con- 
cerned. 

In the city, the tax this year, on a total as- 
sessment of $253,606,345, is 1.57 per cent., or 
$3,981,620, for city purposes. If this were con- 
fined to real estate and improvements, the rate 
would be advanced to 2.41. Add State tax, and 
the owners of real estate and improvements 
would be taxed this year 3.124 per cent. 

What, then, would be the results to the tax- 
payer? 

(1.) The abolition of personal taxes, licenses, 
etc., would of course be in exact proportion to 
the increase of the tax on land and buildings in 
both city and country, so that in the aggregate 
the tax-payers would pay no more taxes than 
they now do. Furthermore, the aggregate of 
the tax would be reduced by the amount now 
wasted in the cost of assessing and collecting 
the revenue from so many sources. It would 
often be the case, too, that each tax-payer, who 





* Vermont exempts wholly from taxation all manufactories 
for five years from their inception. 





is now assessed on both real and personal 
property, would find the relief on the one tax 
balance the increase on the other. ; 

(2.) Rents would be advanced to cover the 
tax, or more. At the least, all leases would 
thereafter oblige the tenant to pay the specific 
amount of the tax in addition to the old rate of 
rent, and by the process of diffusion already 
explained the landlord would be recouped and 
the consumer pay the tax. Nevertheless, real 
estate would be unfavorably affected for a while. 
But by and by— 

(3.) All other taxes being removed, there be- 
ing no longer any apprehension of interference 
of the tax-collector with business in any way or 
manner, capital would flow into the city, new 
enterprises would be inaugurated, population 
would increase, rents would go up, and real es- 
tate would recover from its temporary depres- 
sion and soon reach much higher prices than 
before. 

(4.) As new enterprises, especially manufact- 
ures, were developed, the accumulation of wealth 
would soon flow out into the country, where the 
demand for new and more remunerative prod- 
ucts than wheat would gradually cause a change 
in the present destructive agricultural policy 
of our State. Small farms of irrigated land 
would produce $50 to $500 per acre from crops 
that can best be raised on a small scale, and 
for which there is now no demand, yet for whose 
production our soil and climate are particular- 
ly designed by nature. This paper is already 
too long to more than allude to what might be 
done with jute, hemp, ramie, sugar, cotton, to- 
bacco, silk, madder, teasels, grapes, olives, and 
the whole list of fruits that can now be dried 
and preserved so as to become permanent arti- 
cles of commerce. No taxes on money, on 
debts, mortgages, on business, stocks, shipping, 
banks, or corporations as such, capital would 
be attracted, and invested in a greater variety 
of channels than ever. Immigration would fol- 
low, especially to those regions heretofore mo- 
nopolized by land speculators, whose burden of 
taxation would make them anxious to let go at 
a great reduction of former prices. I look for- 
ward with hope and confidence to the dawning 
of the manufacturing and industrial day, now 
apparently sure to succeed our long night of 
mere speculation. I hope to live long enough 
to see the State dotted over with manufactories, 
its lands generally irrigated, cut up into small 
holdings, and furnishing support to thousands 
of substantial resident yeomanry, where now 
there are but tens, the bulk of whom are em- 
ployed only a few months in the year. How is 
all this to be accomplished when our vicious 
system of taxation strangles in the birth all ef- 
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fort toward improvement? How can we thrive 
under a cast-iron Constitution, molded in the 
heat of class antagonisms, intended to affect 
present public interests as they appeared to the 
inflamed eyes of men laboring under mere tem- 
porary excitement, and formulated in contempt 
alike of the universal experience of mankind 
in the past, and of the changes in our require- 
ments that will of course develop themselves 
in the future? 

I have said enough thus far to enlist the at- 
tention of thoughtful, earnest, and patriotic 
men, enough to stimulate study of this most 
complicated of all the questions of statecraft, 
and enough to excite the attacks of that un- 
fortunately large class in every new community 


NoTE.—Since the above was put in type, the report of the State Board of Equalization has been issued. 
full of suggestive facts in accord with the tenor of the above article. 





who exhaust themselves in the effort to prove 
in their own persons that “a little knowledge is 
a dangerous thing.” Much more might be said 
in anticipation of the objections which are sure 
to be made to any proposition to change the 
new Constitution by those whose pride of con- 
sistency would lead them to sink the State 
rather than acknowledge an error under any 
circumstances. It is hoped that this paper may 
prove the entering wedge of a discussion on the 
merits of this most important subject, and that 
such debate may be conducted with that free- 
dom from passion and prejudice which is es- 
sential to the development of “the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” 
C. T. HOPKINS. 

It is 
It shows that the maladministration of the 


business of assessment, especially in the country, has reduced the whole thing almost to the level of a scandal! 
After showing (p. 29) that, deducting the assessments of franchises, solvent debts, and shares of capital stock from 
the total value of personal property, ‘‘ the assessed value of the personal property this year is only $1,716,718 over 
the assessment of 1878, and is $6,749,996 less than that of 1877." It says, ‘‘ We feel sure that many, millions of 
dollars’ worth escape assessment. We believe that if it were possible to secure for once a full and correct assess- 
ment of the State, the assessment roll would aggregate $1,000,000,000.". The report gives ample evidence of 
the utter incapacity, if not deliberate fraud, of a large portion of the county assessors—all at the expense of the 
city; ¢. g., the average valuation of 1,389,550 acres of land in Kern County at $1.48 per acre, and 900,454 acres 
(376,930 less than in 1879) in San Diego County at gg cents! But San Francisco's farming lands, 6,862 acres, 
though mostly sand-dunes or rough hills, are quoted at $168.32 per acre. The report deserves careful criticism by 


all classes of the community, and it is hoped the press will give it careful and discriminating attention.—C. T. H. 





CALIFORNIAN CRADLE SONG. 


There are cumulus clouds on these purple hills, 
The water runs in forgotten rills, 
Sedate nemophilas’ eyes of blue 
Demurely smile on the world anew, 
For the raindrops cease their murmur of peace, 
And the fowls creep out, 
And the children shout, 
And an oriole sings 
Where a poppy springs, 
And the field is green, 
And the sky serene, 
And the baby wonders, and cannot guess 
Why the world is clad in such loveliness. 


O wise young mother whose notes prolong 
The dreamful tones of your tranquil song, 
O trustful babe at your mother’s breast 
Remembering dimly a land more blest, 
Do you think it strange that the hill-sides change? 
That a flower renews 
Its maidenly hues? 
That an oriole sings 
And a poppy springs? 
I recall the grace 
Of a lifted face, 
And I see it again in this babe, and guess 


Why the world is renewed in such loveliness. CuHas. H. PHELPS. 
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A STUDY OF WALT WHITMAN. 


After making all allowances and concessions 
as to the bad taste and the coarse indecencies 
of much of Walt Whitman’s earlier writing, it 
still remains true that he is the most remarka- 
ble literary phenomenon of the age. A great 
deal of worthless rubbish has clustered about 
the pure magnetic ore of his thought, but there 
is noble metal at the center. That it is no 
child’s play to analyze and criticise his writings, 
opening up as they do the profoundest ques- 
tions in poetry, politics, and religion, no one 
who has read his works will need to be told. It 
is puzzling to know where to take hold of him, 
or how. He cannot be classified. He must 
rather be understood and interpreted by sym- 
pathetic intuition. Whitman has been greatly 
under estimated and greatly over estimated. 
This happens because of his duality. He is 
mixed of iron and gold. He is like those stat- 
ues in the shops of Athens of which Socrates 
speaks: outwardly they were ugly and uncouth 
silenz, but within were the images of the ever- 
lasting gods. Whitman sometimes seems the 
spokesman of the low-bred rabble, uttering only 
bluster, coarse fustian, and beastly indecencies 
of language, but on the very next page, per- 
haps, his strain rises high and sweet and clear, 
and you tremble with awe at the manifestation 
of superhuman power, recognizing for the mo- 
ment in this rude poet of the new world the 
peer of Homer, of Aschylus, of Angelo. Swin- 
burne puts the case very neatly in a single para- 
graph of a pamphlet entitled Under the Micro- 
scope. He says: 


‘‘Whitman is not one of the everlasting models, but 
as an original and individual poet it is at his best hardly 
possible to overrate him; as an informing and reforming 
element it is absolutely impossible.” 


This is true. As a reforming element in po- 
etry, political ethics, and religious philosophy, 
his writings are of incalculable importance. In 
poetry his chants are vast Angelo-cartoons of 
new world life and landscape, to be filled in by 
future American poets; in religious philosophy 
he is typical and prophetic, and has struck 
with mighty hands chords that are to resound 
for ages. 

But, apart from his magnificent originality as 
an interpreter of nature, and apart from the 
unparalleled grandeur of his poems of immor- 
tality and death, he is absolutely unique in one 


Vel. III.— 10, 





thing: he is the first great poet of democracy. 
One hundred years ago modern democracy be- 
gan to be, and Whitman is thus far the first 
tribune of the people who has bravely dared to 
take his seat in the senate of letters with the lit- 
erary patricians of the world. In this, again, it 
is hardly possible to overrate his influence. 
This it is which distinguishes him from all 
others, and makes it certain that he will be 
read for centuries during the transition of hu- 
manity from feudalism to democracy. The 
other features of his writings, though deeply 
original, are yet paralleled and surpassed in 
the works of Shakspere, Goethe, and Emerson. 
But these writers have not been the spokesmen 
of the masses. The masses have never had a 
great poet until Whitman, unless, perhaps, we 
except sweet Robbie Burns, whose exquisite 
lyrics should not be compared with Whitman’s 
vast, tumultous hymns of the universe. Burns 
is great as 4 daisy or a rose is great; Whitman 
as the cloud, the lightning, the tempest. It is 
foolish to deny to Whitman this title of repre- 
sentative poet of democracy, as a recent critic 
of him has done in an article in THE CALIFOR- 
NIAN. Thoreau said everything when he said, 
“He zs democracy.” We are told by the critic 
that he is no true poet of the people because 
(think of it!) he has actually read all the great 
master-pieces of literature, and talks about 
Osiris, Brahma, and Hercules, and many other 
things of which “the people” are not supposed 
to know anything. The mistake of the critic is 
in thinking that the people are so ignorant in 
this age of universal reading as not to under- 
stand allusions to the commonplaces of litera- 
ture. The language, too, of Whitman, is that 
of the people—almost wholly Saxon. Take the 
song of the broad-ax, for example, in Chants 
Democratic, and the description of the Euro- 
pean headsman in the same poem, Almost 
every word is Saxon, and every word, with one 
exception, is either monosyllabic or dissyllabic. 
It seems as if no one with eyes and a brain 
back of them could read Whitman’s prose writ- 
ings, the Democratic Vistas and Memoranda 
during the War, and not see that he is de- 
mocracy incarnated. 

The very grossness, the swagger, the bad 
grammar, and the billingsgate which. so fre- 
quently deface his early writing, instantly stamp 
him as of the people, as belonging to the class 
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ordinarily spoken of as uncultured. He himself 
is avowedly very bitter against conventional 
“culture.” It has been very justly said of him 
that he sometimes affects his ré/e. There is too 
much of this, I admit. He is often too self-con- 
scious. 

But. this too frequent self-consciousness does 
not by any means make all his work affectation, 
and his carriage always, or often, that of an atti- 
tudinizer or mere poser. This is only occa- 
sional.* No, he is really and truly representa- 
tive of the people. As he himself says, 


**T will accept nothing which all cannot have their 
counterpart of on the same terms.” 


And in another place, 
‘*T advance from the people in their own spirit.” 


Before Whitman self-government seemed 
problematical. Its ablest defenders had their 
despondent hours, and often in the bottom of 
their hearts were skeptical of the outcome. 
Those most enthusiastic for it were the igno- 
rant, who saw not its terrible dangers, and 
learned theorizers, writers upon political sci- 
ence. 

But here in America arises a man who, by 
the native grandeur of his soul and his vast 
prophetic insight and vorstellungskraft, dis- 
cerns the magnificent promise of democracy, is 
filled with glowing faith in its possibilities, and 
loves it with the deep and yearning love of a 
mother for her child. He pours forth his burn- 
ing thoughts in words—he writes the great epic 
of democracy, “the strong and haughty psalm 
of the Republic;” he calls it Leaves of Grass. 
The very title is democratic—suggests equal- 
ity. His enthusiasm is catching, it is irresisti- 
ble. Your skepticism gradually disappears as 
you read, and with deep delight you find your- 
self possessed of the national pride and self-re- 
spect which an unquestioning patriotism gives. 
Your debt of gratitude is very great. You love 
the man who has given you a country. You 
reverence the great heart that beats with such 





* I must again quote from Swinburne’s Under the Micro- 
scope (p. 47): ‘‘ What comes forth out of the abundance of his 
[ Whitman’s] heart rises at once from that high heart to the 
lips on which its thoughts take fire, and the music which rolls 
from them rings true as fine gold and perfect. What comes 
forth by the dictation of doctrinal theory serves only to twist 
aside his hand and make the written words run foolishly awry. 
What he says is well said when he speaks as of himself, and be- 
cause he cannot choose but speak, whether he speak of a small 
bird’s loss or of a great man’s death, of a nation rising for bat- 
tle or acchild going forth in the morning. What he says is 
not well said when lie speaks not as though he must, but as 
though he ought—a sthough it behooved one who would be the 
poet of American democracy to do this thing or to do that 
thing if the duties {that office were to be properly fulfilled, 
the tenets of that ¢ ligion worthily delivered.” 





boundless sympathy and tender love for all men. 
You feel safe in the shelter of such mighty faith. 
Henceforth you are strong, self-reliant. The 
influence of your new faith is felt in every act 
and thought of your life. You are a new man 
or a new woman. 

Whitman’s idea of a republic is superb be- 
yond comparison. Plato’s dream is but a dream, 
but Whitman’s ideal sketch is based on reality, 
on experiment. It is but a prophetic forecast- 
ing of the certain future, a filling in of the out- 
lines already thrown upon the screen of the fut- 
ure by actually realized events. Leaves of Grass 
is destined to be a text-book for the scores of 
great democracies into which the Indo- Euro- 
pean family is fast organizing itself in various 
parts of the globe; for it is the only book in 
the world which states in the plainest speech, 
and in a picturesque, concrete form (and there- 
fore a popular form), the laws and principles, 
the ways and means, by which alone self- gov- 
ernment can be siiccessful. The principles laid 
down are as broad and true and unerring as the 
fundamental laws of nature. They will be as 
true thousands of years hence as they are to- 
day. Cn his republic Whitman will have great | 
women, able-bodied women, and equality of the 
sexes. There shall be a new friendship—the 
love of man for man, comradeship, a manly af- 
fection purer than the love of the sexes, making 
invincible the nation, revolutionizing society. 
There are to be great poets, great musicians, 
great orators, vast halls of industry, completest 
freedom, and, above all, profound religious be- 
lief, without which all will be failure. The pict-’ 
ure of this vast continental republic of the new . 
world is wrought out to its minutest detail in 
the poet’s mind. All on fire at the magnificence 
of the vision, he bursts forth into that wild, ec- 
static century-shout, the apostrophe in Chants’ 
Democratic, which, for wild intensity of passion, 
seems to me unequaled in all literature: 


“O mater! O fils! 

O brood continental ! 

O flowers of the prairies ! 

O space boundless! O hum of mighty products!” 


‘*O days by-gone! Enthusiasts! Antecedents ! 
O vast preparations for these States! O years!” 


‘*O haughtiest growth of time! O free and ecstatic!" 


**O yon hastening light ! 

O so amazing and so broad, up there resplendent, dart- 
ing and burning! 

O prophetic! O vision staggered with weight of light, 
with pouring glories !” 


‘‘O my soul! O lips becoming tremulous, powerless ! 
O centuries, centuries yet ahead !” 
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There are passages in Nahum, Habakkuk, 
and Isaiah which are even finer than this in 
splendor of imagery, but none which excel it 
in intensity. Take for example the following 
passage from Isaiah (v, 26-30), and see how 
quietly it reads in comparison with Whitman, 
and yet notice that in exalted majesty of im- 
agery and in stately magnificence of movement 
it excels him: 


‘‘He lifteth up a banner for the nations afar off, 

He whistleth for them from the ends of the earth, 
And behold they haste and come swiftly; 

None among them is weary, and none stumbleth; 
None slumbereth, and none sleepeth; 

The girdle of their loins is not loosed, 

Nor the latchet of their shoes broken; 

Their arrows are sharp, 

And all their bows bent; 

The hoofs of their horses are like flint, 

And their wheels like a whirlwind.” 


In regard to the communistic tendencies of 
Whitman, I confess that to my taste his politi- 
cal creed is foo democratic—too all-leveling. 
In his ideal American republic one is distressed 
by the monotonous uniformity of men and in- 
stitutions. All such attempts (conscious or un- 
conscious) to level distinctions arise from fail- 
ure to keep steadily in view the great evolu- 
tionary law of nature—the law of continual and 


universal differentiation. Whitman says, in his 
prose work, Democratic Vistas: 


‘Long enough have the People been listening to 
poems in which common Humanity, deferential, bends 
low, acknowledging superiors. But America listens to 
no such poems.” 


To this I reply, that when any people be- 
comes so mad as not to acknowledge its natu- 
ral leaders and superiors, then we shall have 
anarchy and not democracy. But we must not 
do Whitman injustice. No one believes more 
unwaveringly in great men than he; and if 
generally he seems to expect that all may be 
raised to one uniform level of attainment, he 
yet firmly insists upon reverence for the native 
superiority of mind; as, ¢. g., in the immortal 
words in which he describes the greatest city 
_ (Chants Democratic, ii, 6-15) : 


‘‘What do you think endures— 

A teeming manufacturing State, 

Or hotels of granite and iron? 

Away! These are not to be cherished for themselves, 

The show passes; all does well enough, of course. 

All does very well till one flash of defiance. 

The greatest city is that which has the greatest man 
or woman. 

If it be a few ragged huts, it is still the greatest city 
in the whole world.” 


“Where behavior is the finest of the fine arts; 
Where the men and women think lightly of the laws; 





Where the populace rise at once against the never- 
ending audacity of elected persons; 

Where fierce men and women pour forth, &s the sea 
to the whistle of death pours its sweeping and 
unript waves; 

Where the city of the faithfulest friends stands, 

Where the city of the cleanliness of the sexes stands, 

Where the city of the healthiest fathers stands, 

Where the city of the best bodied mothers stands, 

There the greatest city stands.” 


‘All waits or goes by default, till a strong being ap- 
pears. 

A strong being is the proof of the race and of the 
ability of the universe. 

When he or she appears, materials are overawed; 

The dispute on the soul stops.” 


The great defect of Whitman’s ideal of a 
democracy, as it is of his own nature, is that 
it is too coarse and rude—it does not provide 
for the polish and fine finishing which Nature 
shows through all her works. His ideal is 
a magnificent skeleton of a democracy, and 
herein seems absolutely perfect. But we still 
await the great poet who shall combine the 
strength of Whitman with the high-bred courte- 
sy and elegance of Emerson or Goethe, and 
thus be himself a living incarnation of the Per- 
fect Democracy. Whitman betrays the defect 
of his nature in a paragraph on his own style. 
He says: 

‘‘Let others finish specimens—I never finish speci- 
mens. I shower them by exhaustless laws, as nature 
does, fresh and modern continually.” 


But nature does finish all her specimens most 
exquisitely. And so must the greatest poet. 
So did Shakspere; and so have the ten or 
eleven other great master-poets of the world. 

A word about the Ca/amus of Whitman. The 
billowing, up-welling love and yearning affec- 
tion of Whitman’s great heart—the love which 
led him to give those long years of self-sacrific- 
ing ministration to the wounded and dying in 
the hospitals of the war, this manly love, this 
love of comrades which he announces and sings 
in his Calamus—seems to the reader to be some- 
thing entirely novel. Such is the force of the 
powerful flavor of originality that he gives to 
every subject he touches. This type of manly 
affection he symbolizes by the ca/amus, or sweet- 
flag. It is a beautiful and fit symbol. Like 
the grass, it too is a democratic symbol. It 
grows in fascicles of three, four, and five blades, 
which cling together for support. It is found 
in vast masses, standing shoulder to shoulder 
with its fellows, stout, pliant, and inexpugnable, 
confronting all weathers unmoved, rejoicing in 
the sunshine, and unharmed by the storm. The 
delicate fragrance it gives forth when wounded, 
and the bitter-sweet flavor of its root, are also 
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aptly typical of the nature of friendship. Whit- 
man is the first great modern writer upon de- 
mocracy who has insisted so strenuously upon 
loving comradeship as the indispensable condi- 
tion of its success. The very essence of Chris- 
tianity is contained in the principle. pam was 
the world’s first great democrat. 

Whitman’s thoughts upon this subject are 
summed up in the following words from Demo- 
cratic Vistas: 


‘It is to the development, identification, and gen- 
eral prevalence of fervid comradeship (the adhesive 
love, at least rivaling the amative love hitherto pos- 
sessing imaginative literature, if not going beyond it) 
that I look for the counter-balance and offset of ma- 
terialistic and vulgar American democracy, and for the 
spiritualization thereof... .. I say democracy infers 
such loving comradeship as its most inevitable twin or 
counterpart, without which it will be incomplete, in vain, 
and incapable of perpetuating itself.” 


This great love fuses and interfuses all Whit- 
man’s writings, as it has all his actions. It is 
this glowing love and mighty faith, born of per- 
fect physical health and Greek strength and 
saneness, that flame out in his description of 
a visit to a dying man: 


‘*I seize the descending man, and raise him with re- 
sistless will. 

O despairer, here is my neck. 

By God! you shall not go down. 
weight upon me; 

I dilate you with tremendous breath, I buoy you up; 

Every room of the house do I fill with an armed 
force— 

Lovers of me, bafflers of graves. 

Sleep! I and they keep guard all night.” 


Hang your whole 


And in the fine description of the wounded 
slave, where he says: 


‘* Agonies are one of my changes of garments; 
I do not ask the wounded person_how he feels, 
I myself become the wounded person.” 


And in the pathetic hymn, entitled, ““The Singer 
in the Prison :” 


‘*A soul, confined by bars and bands, 
Cries, Help! Oh, help! and wrings her hands; 
Blinded her eyes, bleeding her breast, 
Nor pardon finds, nor balm of rest. 
O sight of shame, and pain, and dole! 
O fearful thought—a convict soul! 


“It was not I that sinn’d the sin, 
The ruthless body dragged me in; 
Though long I strove courageously, 
The body was too much for me. 

O life! no life, but bitter dole! 
O burning, beaten, bafied soul! 


‘*(Dear prisoned soul, bear up a space 
For soon or late the certain grace; 





To set thee free, and bear thee home 
The heavenly pardoner, Death, shall come. 
Convict no more—nor shame, nor dole! 
Depart, a God-enfranchised soul !)” 
—Passage to India. 


As well here as anywhere else I may speak 
of the coarse indecencies of language that have 
made Whitman’s poems tabooed in all parlors 
and in all social circles. There is not a parti- 
cle of excuse for these beastly blurts of lan- 
guage. I doubt whether society, as a whole, 
will be ready for even a refined treatment of the 
relations of the sexes for millenniums hence, and 
a coarse and bald treatment of such themes 
as Whitman’s, notwithstanding the essentially 
pure and moral tone given it by the large purity 
of the poet’s own nature, is a most unfortunate 
anachronism, and a most lamentable mistake 
in any writing. Such a thing never will be tol- 
erated and never ought to be tolerated. We 
have enough and too much of this thing in Chau- 
cer and Shakspere, in Rabelais and Swift. The 
progress of the universe is toward refinement, 
toward greater elegance, greater finish of details. 
The universal soul, through a million human 
hands, is giving finish and delicate grace to the 
plastic material in its great workshop of time. 
There is danger in refinement, it is true. Re- 
finement has rotted nations. Whitman raises 
the warning cry for us when he says: 


‘* Fear grace ; fear delicatesse ; 

Fear the mellow-sweet, the sucking of honey-juice ; 

Beware the advancing mortal ripening of nature ; 

Beware what precedes the decay of the ruggedness of 
States and men.” —Chants Democratic. 


But then he goes too far the other way, and 
we are obliged to shun his coarseness and rude- 
ness, and hold our noses while we read some of 
his paragraphs. 

Let it be distinctly understood, however, that 
all that is objectionable in this respect is found 
only in Leaves of Grass, the work of his earlier 


years. His later poems are wholly free from 
the beastly language of parts of Leaves of Grass. 
He somewhere confesses that he himself has 
had misgivings about this early work. His 
mind seems to have gradually worked itself 
free from the fury of its first essays. The toss 
and turbulence of the stream in its descent from 
its mountain home—the foam, the roar, the 
deafening thunder-tumult of the breakers, the 
snarl of the rapids—have now given place to the 
slow roll of the calm, majestic flood of the 
plains. 

A word may be said here upon the egoism 
and egotism of our poet. As to his egoism, 
we must accept that if we accept his poems at 
all, for they are avowedly based upon “the 
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great pride of man in himself,” upon the indi- 
vidual personality. It is this which consti- 
tutes one of the most remarkable elements 
of their originality. In these poems the writer 
often speaks in the first person typically only. 
It is the soul, the cosmos, that speaks. It is 
God in self-conscious humanity asserting him- 
self, proving his divinity. As to Whitman’s 
egotism, it is disagreeably great, to be sure. It 
is often offensive. Its prominence shows lack 
of high breeding. But much can be endured in 
a man who possesses grandeur of soul and is 
never mean or contemptible. And, besides, his 
egotism is no greater than that of every man 
conscious of great powers, only in his case it is 
not concealed.* Then there are many pas- 
sages which show how modest is his estimate of 
his printed works. £. g., these: 


‘Poets to come !,... 

What is the little I have done except to arouse you?... 

I but write one or two indicative words for the future ; 

I but advance a moment, only to wheel and hurry back 
in the darkness.” 


‘‘AllI have done I would cheerfully give to be trod 
under foot, if it might only be the soil of superior 
poems,” 


‘‘T am the teacher of athletes. 

He that by me spreads a wider breast than my own 
proves the width of my own ; 

He most honors my style who learns under it to destroy 
the teacher.” 


In one of the most pathetic of his great organ- 
voiced sea-chants he says: 


“‘T, too, but signify at the utmost a little washed-up 
drift, a 

A few sands and dead leaves to gather— 

Gather, and merge myself as part of the sands and 
drift.” 


He calls the “Two Rivulets” 


‘These ripples, passing surges, streams of death and 
life,” 


And elsewhere speaks of them in this modest 
and exquisite manner: 


‘*Or from that Sea of Time, 

Spray-blown by the wind—a double windrow-drift of 
weeds and shells ; 

(O little shells, so curious, convolute, so limpid, cold, 
and voiceless ! 

Yet will you not, to the tympans of temples held, 

Murmurs and echoes still bring up—eternity’s music, 
faint and far, 

Wafted inland, sent from Atlantica’s rim—strains for 
the Soul of the Prairies, 

Whispered reverberations, chords for the ear of the 

West, joyously sounding ; 





* Compare the opening words of Thoreau’s Walden upon the 
use of the pronoun /. 





Your tidings old, yet ever new and untranslatable !) 

Infinitesimals out of my life and many a life 

(For not my life and years alone I give—all, all I give ;) 

These thoughts and songs—waifs from the deep—here 
cast up high and dry, 

Washed on America’s shores.” 


It remains now to speak of Whitman first as 
nature-poet, and second as religious poet; and 
these portions shall be preceded by some re- 
marks on his style. We here come upon the 
inner secret of the man, that which is most dif- 
ficult to analyze or describe, for the style is 
the man, and the man in this case is perfectly 
unique. The distinguishing characteristic of 
his style (as everybody who knows anything 
about him is aware) is its titanic strength. 
This is the secret of the thrill of pleasure given 
by the first four or five sections of the poem, or 
“Proto-leaf,” of the Leaves of Grass. I never 
tire of reading this. I read it each time with 
fresh admiration, and with inward exclama- 
tions of wonder and delight. It is a magnifi- 
cent shout, the joyous exultation of perfect 
strength. You do not until several readings 
see the full grandeur and beauty of these para- 
graphs. But they really reveal all the opulence 
of the poet’s nature. In them, as in all Whit- 
man’s writings, the all-tyrannous fascination 
springs out of the subtile and evasive sfirit, 
which breathes from the words rather than 
from the word-vehicle itself. His poems are 
palimpsests; the priceless classic thought lies 
beneath the written words. It is the very gen- 
ius of the new world that speaks in the “Proto- 
leaf.” Here at last is a man who confronts 
the grandeur of this vast new hemisphere with 
an answering grandeur of soul. Nay, more—it 
seems not to be the man that speaks at all; he 
seems to be but the zolian harp, or the dark- 
ened camera through which the storms, the 
glowing tumultuous skies, the encrimsoned for- 
ests, the broad blue lakes, the rivers, winds, 
mountains, and meadows of the new world, di- 
rectly express their fresh living nature in min- 
iature articulation or outline. I said the chief 
characteristic of the thought is its strength. 
This strength seems something superhuman. 
These first rude chants burst from his deep 
chest as from its iron throat the wild hoarse 
pantings of the locomotive. You tremble and 
shudder with a new and indefinable delight—a 
few sentences fill the mind to repletion. You 
could dwell for days upon single pages. It is 
the powerful magnetic thrill produced by great 
oratory that you feel. But it is a strength so 
rude that it tears and rends your very life at 
first. The cosmic emotion, the continual strain 
upon the imagination, caused by the irregular, 
elliptical style of expression, the incoherence of 
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the thought—all these fatigue one terribly at 
first reading, much as one would be sympa- 
thetically fatigued at seeing the writhings and 
hearing the ravings of a frenzied religious fa- 
natic, or a possessed person. The man resem- 
bles Danton or Mirabeau more than he does 
Homer or Dante, and we see that his poetry, 
as respects its form, is but rude barbaric poetry 
—the crude and uncrushed ore of melodious 
verse. Shakspere, and Shakspere alone, equals 
Whitman in strength; but Shakspere has united 
elegance and perfect melody with his super- 
human power, and herein becomes, of course, 
superior to Whitman, as he is superior in every 
respect in his own field of human life. 

Whitman is a New Yorker, “a Manhattan- 
ese,” and the feverish, convulsive, and fluctu- 
ating life of that seething metropolis of the new 
world, its daring speculation, its splendid enter- 
prise, and its haughty pride, are well represented 
and typified in its great poet. He does not rep- 
resent its cultured class (which is really a very 
small portion of it), but he has absorbed the 
spirit of the whole place, the genius loci, the 
local tone. The wild and rugged energy, and 
the crudity, of his poems accurately express 
the features of New York City, and the whole 
country outside of the boundaries of New Eng- 
land. 

The second great feature of his style is its 
amplitude and naked simplicity. He sketches 
in large and bold outlines, with the hand of an 
Angelo. The figures upon his huge cartoons 
are as naked as those of Flaxman, and as mus- 
cular as those of Blake. His landscapes are 
Turneresque. There is not a particle of Flem- 
ish painting in his work. He speaks with “the 
large utterance of the early gods.” In this mat- 
ter of diction he differs from Keats,from Homer, 
from Chaucer, in one respect only—their pict- 
ures are fableaux vivants; they are sculpt- 
uresque. The tranquil mind contemplates calm 
scenes, embalmed in the deep and far serenity 
of the past; but Whitman’s pages, while equally 
Greek, have yet the quality of unrest. There 
is always the idea of infinity, of immensity. 
The mind is always on the stretch. The con- 
ditions of our modern life make this inevitable. 
We have discovered the universe, and all our 
thought has a cosmical side. The serenity and 
limitation demanded by true art are hard to at- 
tain or retain in this age. The prose style of 
Whitman is most astounding. It is Greek- 
Gothic, an Olympian plain strewed with the 
wrecks of classic temples, a luxuriant tropical 
jungle, or banyan grove, tangled with blossoms, 
fruit, and undergrowth of vines and shrubs. It 
‘is worse than Carlyle’s, worse than Jean Paul’s, 
worse than Milton’s prose, in complexity and 





involution. It is splendid and exasperating, 
and, withal, indescribable. 

As illustrating the quality of largeness and 
simplicity of which I have spoken, it may be 
interesting to many to be told that the hand- 
writing of Whitman is very large, and bold, and 
naked, the marks of punctuation being very few. 

A vexata questio in literature at the present 
day is the problem of what constitutes poetry. 
What is its province, and what are its essen- 
tial and necessary methods of expressing it- 
self? We need not here inquire into the nat- 
ure and province of poetry, but the nature of 
Whitman’s writings and theories make it a 
necessary and interesting task to glance at the 
laws of poetic form or expression. Whitman, as 
is well known, maintains that the greatest and 
truest poetry cannot be cribbed and cramped by 
rhyme and arbitrary meters, but that all that 
is necessary is a certain rhythmic flow of lan- 
guage. Now, all admit that poetry must have 
melody of some sort. Lewes, in his Life of 
Goethe, speaks thus: “Song is to speech what 
poetry is to prose: it expresses a different men- 
tal condition. Impassioned prose approaches 
poetry in the rhythmic impulses of its move- 
ments (as with the Arabs, Hebrews, and most 
semi-civilized nations); but prose never zs po- 
etry.” Lewes then illustrates by placing a sen- 
tence from Goethe’s prose version of /phigenie 
side by side with the same thought in the poetic 
version. The prose is “Unniitz seyn, ist todt 
seyn;” the poetical form is, 


‘*Ein unniitz Leben ist ein friiher Tod.” 


Schiller, too, somewhere speaks of how close- 
ly substance and form are connected in poetry. 
Indeed, so long as the processes of all nature 
are rhythmic, from the lapping of the waves of 
the sea to the orbital movements of the heavenly 
bodies, so long will no sane man be found who 
will deny that the emotional thought of man 
must express itself rhythmically. Now, tried 
by this test, a great deal of Whitman’s writing 
is true poetry, and that of the very highest kind; 
for, as Rossetti says, much of his poetry “has 
a powerful, majestic, rhythmic sense.” There 
is nothing new in Whitman’s theory. The po- 
etry of all barbarous and semi-civilized peoples 
consists of rhythmical chants. Oriental poetry 
is all of this character. African poetry is of this 
character, too. Take, ¢. g., the following chant 
improvised by Stanley’s men in a moment of 
deep emotion, when they were approaching the 
Victoria Nyanza Lake after a long and toil- 
some march: 


‘*Sing, O friends, sing—the journey is ended ; 
Sing aloud, O friends, sing to the great: Nyanza ; 
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Sing all, sing loud, O friends—sing to the great sea ; 
Give your last look to the lands behind, and then turn 
to the sea.” 


All that Whitman has done is to recall the 
Occident to the fact that sublime poetry can 
be expressed in other than fixed and arbitrary 
metrical forms. He has shown to be true what 
the poet Freiligrath suggests; 7. ¢., that “the 
age has so much and such serious matter to 
say that the old vessels no longer suffice for 
the new contents.” It is a good service to break 
up any cramping and too tyrannous custom. 
Undoubtedly, a great poet of this age, with a 
powerful sense of melody, may translate into 
such rhythmical forms as he will or can the 
mighty and struggling thoughts which the re- 
discovered universe is awakening in the mind, 
Whitman has chosen the irregular rhythmical 
chant. So far so good. But now note this: it 
is only occasionally that he rises to the melody 
of perfect rhythm. The greater part of what he 
calls poetry is nothing in the world but pure 
prose. The pieces of poetry are magnificent 
exceptions—nuggets of gold in vast masses of 
quartz. And just in proportion to the splendor 
of the expression, and to the wild intensity of 
passion with which the thought is uttered, do 
the words approach more nearly to regular 
metrical forms. This is seen in the song of the 


broad-ax, in the apostrophes to the night and 
the sea, in “President Lincoln’s Burial Hymn,” 
in the little stanza, 


‘*Long, long, long has the grass been growing, 
Long and long has the rain been falling, 
Long has the globe been rolling round ;” 


and, finally, in the poem on the “Convict Soul,” 
quoted above, which is his only rhymed poem, 
and one of the most pleasing. From this we 
may gather that, while the conditions of mod- 
ern life make it permissible, and perhaps im- 
perative, that Whitman, dealing as he does 
with the vastest and most solemn themes, should 
make use of the majestic and stately chant; yet 
that, tried by his own test, he has been only 
partially successful. In respect of melody, he 
falls far behind Shakspere, Homer, Milton, and 
Dante. He has not the music in him that the 
greater poets always have. He has a good 
deal of it, and might have had more if he had 
cultivated his talent. But, perhaps dimly con- 
scious of the defect of his nature in this respect, 
and being compelled to lead a stormy and busy 
life, which afforded little leisure for the cultiva- 
tion of the sense of melody, he made a virtue 
of necessity, expressed his thought generally in 
crude prose form, and succeeded in convincing 
himself that his defect was a virtue. He has 
been very headstrong in maintaining his the- 





ory, but his own poetry would confute him, if 
the great poetry of all time did not do so. 
“The arts,” says Taine, “require idle,. delicate 
minds,” long periods of leisure, and opportunity 
for reverie. If Whitman had had more of this 
leisure, we should probably have had more 
metrical and more symmetrical poems, and less 
foolish talk about the obsoleteness of rhyme 
and the iamb, spondee, trochee, dactyl, and 
anapest. But let us thank heaven that he had 
the courage to express himself in any way, for 
his thought is of great value in and of itself. 
Before leaving this part of the subject, I must 
quote a few lines from Whitman, and also from 
C. P. Cranch. The subject treated by each is 
nearly the same. Whitman gives us pure prose, 
and Cranch pure poetry: 


WHITMAN. 


‘* But now the chorus I hear, and am elated.... 

A tenor, strong, ascending, with power and health, with 
glad notes of day-break, I hear ; 

A soprano, at intervals, sailing buoyantly over the tops 
of immense waves ; 

A transparent base, shuddering lusciously under and 
through the universe ; 

The triumphant tutti—the funeral wailings, with sweet 
flutes and violins—all these I fill myself with. 

I hear not the volumes of sound merely. I am moved 
by the exquisite meanings. 

I listen to the different voices, winding in and out, striv- 
ing, contending with fiery vehemence to excel 
each other in emotion. 

—Music Always Around Me. 


CRANCH. 


‘*Had I, instead of unsonorous words, 

The skill that moves in airy melodies, 

And modulations of entrancing chords 

Through mystic mazes of all harmonies,.... 
I would unloose the soul beneath the wings 

Of every instrument ; 

I would enlist the deep-complaining strings 

Of doubt and discontent ; 

The low, sad mutterings and entangled dreams 

Of viols and bassoons, 

Groping for light athwart the clouds and streams 

That drown the laboring moons ; 

The tone of crude half-truth; the good within, 
The mysteries of evil and of sin ; 
The trumpet-cries of anger and despair ; 

The mournful marches of the muffled drums ; 
The bird-like flute-notes leaping into air— 

Ere the great human, heavenly music comes, 
Emerging from the dark with bursts of song 
And hope and victory, delayed too long.” 

—Satan, a Libretto. 


The whole of the overture from which the 
above is taken is one of the most perfect pieces 
of melody and poetry in the English language. 
The idea is a rich and happy one, the move- 
ment majestic, sustained, and by its complex 
winding finely suggestive of the music of the 
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orchestra, which the poet imagines at his com- 
mand. But it must also be evident that much 
of the pleasure we take in it comes from the 
delicate metrical measurements. This is the 
very thing the absence of which makes Whit- 
man’s piece nothing but plain prose. 

The catalogues of Whitman, as they have 
been called, are hardly defensible even as 
prose. They read like agricultural reports or 
tax lists. Prof. Edward Dowden, however, says 
a good word for them, and there is certainly 
truth in what he says. He thinks that by them 
“the impression of multitude, of variety, of 
equality is produced, as, perhaps, it could: be in 
no other way.” And Mrs. Anne Gilchrist thinks 
they will please the people, for they will see in 
them their own crafts chronicled. But this is no 
excuse for their dreary prosaic nature. They are 
wearisome in the extreme. Swinburne speaks 
what should be said when he remarks, “It is 

_ one thing to sing the song of all trades, and 
~ quite another thing to tumble down the names 
of all possible crafts and implements in one un- 
sorted heap. To sing the song of all countries 
is not simply to fling out on the page at ran- 
dom in one howling mass the titles of all divi- 
sions of the earth, and so leave them.” One 


may fitly close this discussion of the poetical 


abilities of Whitman, in which we have been 
obliged to deny him some of the qualities of the 
great poet, by citing his remarkable words on 
the qualifications of the American poet. They 
contain crushing satire upon many of our poets. 
If he is defective in some of the qualities of a 
great poet, none the less are they, even the best 
of them: 


‘*Who are you, indeed, who$would talk®or sing" in 
America? 


“Are you faithful to things? 

Are you very strong? Are you of the whole people? 

Are you done with reviews and“ criticisms of life, ani- 
mating to life itself? 


‘What is this you bring my America? §) = ip 

fs Jit a mere tale, a 1 rhyme, a "prettiness Py “IGHVED, 

Does it answer universal needs? Will it —— man- 

feicves mers ? | ap NOIa inp 30. 

Can™ your ok es face the open fields and the 
* sea-side? —- so ATC 

Will it absorb into me as I absorb food, ‘air, r, nobility, 
meanness—to appear again in my jstrength, 
gait, face? 





‘‘The swarms of the reflectors and the {polite pass, 
and leave ashes. 

The proof of a poet shall be sternly deferred, till his 
country absorbs him as affectionately as he has 
absorbed it.” 


Whitman the nature-poet! 
earth is ceasing never. 


The poetry of 
It needs but the man 





to feel, see, and interpret it. One of the many 
great services which Whitman has rendered 
America is that of revealing to us our poetical 
resources. He has traveled all over the conti- 
nent, and knows it from Alpha to Omega. He 
is a poet of the open air—is objective, Greek, 
scientific, cosmic. He sees the poetry of the 
commonest things—the sea, the night, touch, 
the locomotive, the negro, the atmosphere: 


‘“‘The atmosphere is not a perfume—it has no taste 
of the distillation—it is odorless; 

It is in my mouth forever; I am in love with it; 

I am mad for it to be in contact with me.” 


He is the first to picture, in words, an en- 
semble view of the whole mighty continent in 
all the variety Of its scenery. You get this men- 
tal picture from many parts of his writings. It 
is especially vivid, I think, in the following de- 
scription : 


‘‘Fecund America! To-day 

Thou art all over set in births and joys! 

Thou groan’st with riches! Thy wealth clothes thee 
as with a swathing garment! 

Thou laughest aloud with ache of great possessions ! 

A myriad-twining life, like interlacing vines, binds all 
thy vast demesne !” 


In his Salut au Monde he has given us, in 
one picture, sketches of all the countries of the 
globe. To all he “raises high the perpendicu- 
lar hand,” and makes the signal of friendship. 
It is a most remarkable attempt to express in 
the articulate speech of men the infinite clamor 
of the great phantasmagorial orchestra of nat- 
ure, and paint it in its thousand flashing, shim- 
mering tints. It is very difficult to get such a 
vorstellung, but the stretch of mind it gives one 
makes it well worth one’s while to attempt the 
task. The epithets of Whitman are exquisite, 
as his admirers well know: “The gorgeous, 
indolent, sinking sun—burning, expanding the 
air.” “The clank of the shod horses on the 
granite floor.” “The polished breasts of mel- 
ons.” “Leaves of salt-lettuce.” “Sun - tan.” 
“ Air-sweetness.” “Crook-tongued waves.” 
“Banding the bulge of the earth winds the 
hot equator.” “The sun wheels in slanting 
rings.” “The hissing rustle of the liquid and 
the sands.” “Patches of citrons and cucumbers 
with silver-wired leaves.” “The katy-did works 
her chromatic reed on the walnut tree over the 
well.” This last reminds us of a wonderful line 
of the poet Channing: 


‘To the close ambush hastening at high noon, 
When the hot locust spins his Zendic rune.” 


Whitman is a magnificent pagan, a true Greek 
in his attitude toward nature, and he is more 
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than this. He is more by virtue of the religious 
element, his massive and colossal ideal panthe- 
ism. He is a poetical Hegel. His religion is 
“unitary ideal realism,” to use Mr. W. H. Chan- 
ning’s deep phrase. He exalts the present; 
sees as much in a muscular, heroic fireman as 
in “the gods of the antique wars ;” a morning- 
glory at his window, a hair on the back of his 
hand, a running blackberry, a cow crunching 
with depressed head, the morning glow, the 
dusk and the dawn, are forever and intrinsically 
miraculous and divine. Whitman has nowhere, 
I think, adequately expressed his indebtedness 
to Emerson—not even in his recent letter 
in the Literary World. It is not the first time 
that a disciple has kicked, colt-like, against 
his master. Aristotle is said to have treated 
Plato so. It is as plain as daylight to one who 
reads his works that in his exaltation of the liv- 
ing present he often echoes the thought of his 
great contemporary and only great rival in 
America. All I mean is that he has received 
great stimulus from Emerson in this matter of 
fresh and pagan love of the present. His own 
powerful originality in everything he touches 
cannot be doubted. 

It was to be expected that the people inhab- 
iting this vast and isolated new world would re- 
produce many of the waive traits of the morn- 
ing-time of the old world. The light soil, pure 
air, brilliant skies, the verve, the nervousness 
of the climate of New England and the Middle 
States, are producing here a race of spiritual- 
ized Athenians—an ethereal, volatile, laughter- 
loving people, passionately fond of what is new, 
‘realistic; clinging with pugnacity to the soil; 
proud, free, and inventive; destined, in time, as 
I think, to be the great artist-nation of the 
‘ world. We are Greek-Hindoo in genius, and 
Whitman and Emerson are our two Greek- 
Hindoo poets. For examples of the Greek 
quality of Whitman, compare Leaves of Grass, 
iv; Walt Whitman, 313; the same, 66; which 
last contains the description of the negro driver, 
the “picturesque giant,” with his team of four- 
in-hand: 


‘His glance is calm and commanding. He tosses the 
slouch of his hat away from his forehead. 

The sun falls on his crispy hair and mustache—falls on 
the black of his polished and perfect limbs.” 


The whole poem, Walt Whitman, is pure 
Greek in spirit. As he walks with “the tender 
and growing night,” he hears the stars, the trees, 
the grass of graves whispering together; the 
sea sings him her “savage and husky song ;” 
the earth is his father—he falls on his breast, 
and implores him to tell the secret of existence. 
In the following lines there is a rich and subtile 





spirit of strange fascination tome. He is speak- 
ing of the turbid pool that lies in the autumn 
forest : : 


‘*Toss, sparkles of day and dusk, toss on the black 
stems that decay in the muck, 
Toss to the moaning gibberish of the dry limbs.” 


I think this line, descriptive of the dissolution 
of life, the grandest single line ever penned by 
mortal hand: 


‘I depart as air. 
\ away sun.” 


I shake my white locks at the run- 


For the discussion of Whitman as a poet of 
religion, we have little space left. All his writ- 
ing is religious. It is all cosmic theism. He 
states that he does not write a line that has not 
reference to the soul. Nature is that part of 
the soul which is expressing itself in symbols. 
So, nature zs the soul, in the sense in which a 
part of a homogeneous thing may be said to be 
that thing. But the soul is greater than a part 
of itself: 


‘It magnificent, beyond materials, with continuous 
hands, sweeps and provides for all.” 


The soul is our father, and the earth, as part 
of the soul, is also our father. The whole is 
mystical, unfathomable. As Thoreau says: 
“Nature is a personality so vast that we have 
not yet seen one of its features.” Yet we trust 
it, and struggle to unriddle its secrets. One of 
the most astounding things in Whitman is the 
mighty intensity of his belief in immortality, in 
the union of his soul with the living soul of the 
All. He deals the thundering blows of a giant 
upon the colossal wall of the phenomenal, and 
then puts his ear close to listen if he can catch 
any reverberations in the great, whispering gal- 
lery of the real. Rarely does his faith waver. 
Yet he has despondent hours. One of these 
moods is pictured in Elemental Drifts. There 
is in it the deep pathos of a strong man’s wail 
of utter perplexity : 


‘* Oh, baffled, balked ! 

Aware now that I have not once had the least idea who 
or what I am. 

Oh, I perceive I have not understood anything—not a 
single object—and that no man ever can.” 


But in Calamus, vii, he says that his terrible 
doubts are always laid when he holds in his own 
the hand of a dear friend, a lover. He is then 
completely satisfied and at rest. 

Whitman’s optimism, his confounding of good 
and evil, is certainly dangerous and mischiev- 
ous to some extent. We are told that this 
is no defect, that nature contains evil, and it 
ought to be expressed by the poet. This is a 
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most damnable piece of ethics. If two-thirds 
of life is morality, if morality is the very warp 
and woof of nature, and if the poet stands as 
the representative of God—if, as history shows, 
all great poetry has been ethical—how is it that 
you tell us the poet must helplessly reflect nat- 
ure, confounding the evil and the good? It is 
a grand error. It is that which is at the bot- 
tom of all the defects of Whitman’s nature and 
of his writings. He confesses, in one of his 
fictitious reviews of his own works, that his 
poems are “beyond the moral law,” and “must 
ever be appalling to many.” And they may 
well be appalling to everybody in this respect. 
A great poem always discriminates, consciously 
or unconsciously, the evil from the good—as 
does that great poem, the universe. But per- 
haps the unmoral character of his writings will 
be practically harmless. Men see that he is 
speaking from a universal point of view, and 
not a human one. He once admits that “the 
difference between sin and goodness is no de- 
lusion” (Burial, 21), and in his Confession Sprig 
confesses his own sins with unflinching magna- 
nimity. Elsewhere he zaively admits that his 
poems may do as much evil as good. Clearly 
this is a rollicking truant boy whom the great 
Mother has not been able to spank into sub- 
mission. He will bear to be watched in some 
things. 

But this lack of moral discrimination does 
not affect the positive element of his religious 
nature. He everywhere, in his prose and in his 
poetry, insists upon the vital necessity of relig- 
ion. “The real and permanent grandeur of 





these States must be their religion,” he says; 
“otherwise there is no real and permanent 
grandeur.” His Passage to India contains 
those vast and solemn hymns of Death and 
Immortality which stamp Whitman as divine, 
as superhuman, in power anc insig'*. There 
is a slight tinge of melancholy in these later 
poems. His heroic labors with the wounded 
and dying during the war had forever broken 
his constitution. The sense of “health a/ fresco” 
is gone. He can say with Wordsworth: 


‘‘A power is gone which nothing can restore; 
A deep distress hath humanized my soul.” 


And yet there is in these poems none of the 
sickening melancholy which we find in Rich- 
ter’s Hesperus, in the scenes in which “Eman- 
uel” figures. The general tone is glad and 
strong. The spirit which breathes through 
them is embodied in the following beautiful 
passage, with which this essay must close: 


‘‘Here are our thoughts—voyager’s thoughts; 

Here not the land, firm land, alone appears.... 

The sky o’erarches here. We feel the undulating deck 
beneath our feet. 

We feel the long pulsation—ebb and flow of endless 
motion; 

The tones of unseen mystery, the vague and vast sug- 
gestions of the briny world, the liquid-flowing 
syllables, 

The perfume, the faint creaking of the cordage, the 
melancholy rhythm, 

The boundless vista, and the horizon far and dim, are 
all here, 

And this is Ocean’s poem.” 


WILLIAM SLOANE KENNEDY. 





SIX WEEKS 


The prettiest country in Yorkshire, and the 
most enticing place to tarry in-all the West 
Riding, is IIkley—yet to see it for the first time, 
as Marguerite Leslie saw it through a cloud of 
mist and rain, it is not conducive to over- 


much enthusiasm, to say the least. She had 
stood by the window fully ten minutes—a long 
time for that mercurial young lady—watching 
the rain drip and fall on the stone casement, 
trying to make out all the features of the imper- 
fectly seen landscape, her eyes roving over the 
swell and rise of surging woods and undulating 
park, beyond which she caught glimpses of a 
wider world of downs, as the mist lifted and 
parted. She had arrived at Ben Rhydding 
only an hour before, with her invalid father, 





AT ILKLEY. 


some younger sisters and brothers, a maid, and 
a young lady friend some years her senior. 
After having peeped into the various rooms and 
disposed of the father and children, Mallie Ray 
had followed Marguerite to her room, walking 
soberly behind her, as she flitted through the 
stone court, up the matted stairway, stopping 
to peer down a moment in the entrance hall, 
giving little rapid nods of approval, with an air 
of settled judgment that belonged essentially to 
Miss Leslie. 

“Well, my dear, what do you think of it?” 
Miss Ray ventured to say, in a gentle, depreca- 


tory voice, as her friend had stood by the win- 


dow apparently quite lost to the world in gen- 
eral, and her presence in particular. 
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“] think it charming,” responded Marguerite, 
quickly. “The most romantic spot in the world. 
Papa was right in coming. Of course, he will 
get well, and I—oh, Mallie! anything in the 
world might happen here; no Romance of the 
Forest would seem out of place. Ben Rhyd- 
ding is a castle, and we are two princesses in 
disguise; and the fairy godmother is around 
somewhere—in those woods, I fancy; and by 
and by a knight will come riding up—we will 
call him a knight, but, of course, he will be a 
prince—and then—what always happens in 
a fairy story, Mall?” turning abruptly to her 
friend, with the prettiest nod imaginable. 

“You know you have come here for your 
poor papa’s health, and not for flirtation; and, 
then, what about Mr. Rossie?” queried Mallie, 
in a faintly remonstrant tone. 

“And who spoke of flirtation?” retorted Rita. 
“How can you, who are ever so much wiser and 
older, put such wicked ideas in my head. Iam 
sure I should never have thought of it but for 
your imprudence. Now, there is no telling 
what may happen. I have scriptural authori- 
ty to warrant my quoting: ‘Those that sow the 
wind must reap the whirlwind.’ I dare say it 
will end in a cyclone. J only thought of ro- 
mances, and knights, and princes—how could 
you expect me to include Mr. Rossie?” with a 


pretended pout of anger. 

Miss Ray drew down the bright face, full of 
pent-up mischief, and, patting the round cheek, 
said, smilingly, “You may make up any plot you 


please, dear. I know of no spot so surrounded 
by romance and tradition.” 

“Then I have your permission to find the 
prince, Mallie,” said Marguerite, springing up 
with concentrated energy. “I will find him, you 
may be very sure. If not at Ben Rhydding, 
there are scores of other places equally roman- 
tic. To-morrow I am going out. There are 
the woods to explore, and the hills, and the 
downs,” counting on her fingers, with a laugh- 
ing nod as she marked off each one, “and then 
Bolton Abbey, Wharfedale, Airdale, and Nid- 
derdale, and Skipton Castle, and Burnham 
Crags, and Fountain’s Abbey, and Rabald’s 
Moor; and we can go over to Haworth, and 
wander among those forlorn old tombstones 
that inspired Charlotte Bronté to give Jane Eyre 
to the world. If I can’t find my prince, I can 
scare up another Mr. Rochester. I am not com- 
ing all the way from America for nothing.” 

“And there is always Mr. Rossie to fall back 
upon.” 

“There will always be Mr. Rossie, in any 
case,” said Marguerite, turning away a little 
haughtily. “You may be sure I shall never 
forget to include 42m.” 





“Stop a moment, dear; don’t be angry; you 
do love him a little, don’t you?” asked her 
friend, earnestly. . 

“T love him well enough to take him for my 
husband,” replied Marguerite, flushing hotly. 
“You have no right to ask me such questions, 
Mallie. You should know me better than to 
doubt me ;” then, putting up her lips with a sud- 
den saucy movement, she laughed, “Don’t let’s 
quarrel, Mal; but I mean to have my flirtation 
all the same.” 

That night when Miss Ray entered the din- 
ing hall with the Leslie family, she instinctively 
gave a comprehensive glance up and down the 
long table, and then flashed a look of intelli- 
gence back to Marguerite. There was evident- 
ly no prince—a row of stolid English faces 
(ladies predominating, as is always the case in 
such establishments), a few respectable heads of 
families, together with half a dozen children ; 
and just at the last moment a tall, disorderly 
young fellow, in a loose shooting-jacket, stalked 
in, dropped into a chair nearly opposite the 
Californian party, bowed slightly, with an air 
of English indifference, to the ladies, and then 
never once lifted his eyes from his plate. By 
the time the melancholy meal, formally recog- 
nized as supper, was ended, Marguerite’s en- 
thusiasm had vanished, and she took her fa- 
ther’s arm to ascend to the drawing-room, where 
a sort of general introduction took place. The 
young girl at once detected great preparations 
for liveliness. The older people were sitting in 
formal rows, talking over their diseases sedate- 
ly, while the younger ones were gathered about 
a piano which a female, of uncertain age, was 
diligently belaboring. She was singing also, 
appealing in a thin, frantic voice for somebody 
to go over the mountains with her, and ending 
in a tra-la-la arrangement that apparently was 
satisfactory, for she concluded her petitions af- 
ter three frantic attempts in verse. After this 
performance a benign, middle-aged lady, who 
had been listening with evident pleasure, said: 

“Miss Leslie, won’t you sing? You Ameri- 
cans always do everything so well. You need 
not offer any excuses. We shall be quite con- 
tent to take what you give us.” 

What young girl just out of boarding-school 
cannot sing? Rita knew some weird little Ger- 
man songs—pathetic, tender, and dreamy. So 
she yielded with a graceful readiness that in 
itself was a charm; and in the first moment she 
discovered that, at the least, her audience were 
appreciative. There was not a whisper in the 
room until she had finished, and then they ap- 
plauded heartily, begging for another, and just 
another song, while she, inspirited by their en- 
joyment, warbled her /eder as unrestrainedly 
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as if she were alone in the room, and not sur- 
rounded by utter strangers. While she was 
singing, the same gentleman who was seated 
opposite her at table came in. He had changed 
his careless attire for an evening dress, and, after 
standing irresolutely for a moment, came over 
to the piano. 

“Oh, don’t stop,” he said, impulsively, when 
she rose with a laughing gesture. ‘“Won’t you 
sing me the polonaise from Mignon? Your 
voice is just suited to that,” as if he had known 
her all her life, and talking to her was the most 
natural thing in the world. 

“T don’t know that I ought to attempt any- 
thing more,” she said, doubtfully, playing a lit- 
tle running accompaniment with one hand as 
she hesitated, and then with a gleam of humor 
in her eyes, “Perhaps Miss McDowell will sing 
again.” 

“Heaven forbid !” he said, in a low voice. 

She looked at him as she complied with his 
request, a half shade of doubt on her face. Was 
this another of her heinous offenses against all 
the proprieties? She rose from the piano sud- 
denly when she had ended the song, but her 
new friend followed her to the window. 

“T suppose I may introduce myself, since no 
one has taken the trouble, Miss Leslie?” 


“How did you know my name?” with a drus- 
querie that was pretty as it was natural to her, 
looking up at him through her eyelashes. 

“JT heard you announced at the drawing- 
room door, with that sweeping generalization 
that characterizes introductions at this place, 


‘Mr. Leslie and family.’ My name is Lever- 
ing—Captain Levering; not in active service, 
as you will perceive. Perhaps it would be better 
for me if I were ordered anywhere to relieve 
the monotony of my present existence. Pray, 
Miss Leslie, may I ask if life isn’t a fearful 
bore to you?” 

“To me?” turning upon him the wondering 
flash of her large eyes. “It has been a perfect 
Paradise—that is, up to our coming here. I 
am a little doubtful after to-night. Are you 
always so gay?” 

“Oh, this is nothing to it. Wait until you hear 
Miss McDowell in her choicest selections.” 

“And is listening to Miss McDowell all that 
‘one can do?” 

“There are the douches and the packs, you 
will please remember; the constitutional walks 
—the rivalry in diseases. That is a great point 
in such a place as this.” 

“TI am tired to death in advance,” she con- 
fided, dropping into a chair and assuming a 
collapsed attitude. “Iam sure I shall do some- 
thing to shock the people, if only to give variety 
.and piquancy to life.” 





“Are you much given to that sort of thing in 
America?” 

“Shocking people? Oh, I am always doing 
dreadful things. I don’t know about other peo- 
ple. It is quite enough to think of myself. [ 
have been here less than half a day, and I feel 
like a feminine Methuselah already. Am I very 
much wrinkled?” 

“Of course,” said he; “the old Bible hero 
wasn’t a circumstance.” 

The very dullness of the place drew these 
young people much together, and in a few days 
they had become well enough acquainted to 
devise plans for mutual amusement. The bar- 
riers of formality soon give way on shipboard, 
or in the country. One evening as they sat 
in the parlor chatting, Captain Levering, ob- 
serving Miss McDowell watching them, said, 
audaciously : 

“T suppose the good ladies have detected an 
incipient flirtation, Miss Leslie. Suppose we 
give them something to talk about at once?” 

“Agreed,” cried Rita, promptly, with a flash 
of mirth in her eye. “It is the very thing I am 
dying for. But I want a devoted slave!” 

“Try me and see.” 

“T shall be very exacting.” 

“Tt will be your privilege.” 

“Let us begin all right and fair,” she said, 
with a frankness that was surprising to him. 
“T shall not fall in love with you.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Oh !—I—I—because,” looking down, “for 
one thing—there is another whose claims are 
my first consideration; and then, putting that 
aside, you are quite the last person on earth 
that J should fancy.” . 

“Ah, indeed? Thanks,” twirling his mus- 
tache, with an air of pretended affront. 

“And you must not fall in love with me,” 
Rita went on, with an air of gravity. 

“T should not, in my wildest flight of fancy, 
dream of such a thing,” responded the Captain, 
with a mocking light in his eyes. 

She laughed a low, girlish laugh. 

“This is splendid! I think we shall under- 
stand each other. But you must pretend to 
admire me immensely. I wonder if you coudd 
look like a lover,” eyeing him with burlesque 
thoughtfulness. 

“Of course,” running his fingers through his 
hair and assuming a general look of idiotic in- 
fatuation. “Something this way, I suppose; 
or shall I exaggerate the expression?” 

She was laughing so that she could hardly 
answer. “No, no; that will do excellently. 
Don’t make me laugh so, please. You musn’t 
do so all at once, you understand. Such things 
come gradually.” 
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“TI have some conscience in the matter,” re- 
sponded the Captain, with dignity. “Remem- 
ber it is a clear case of love at first sight.” 

“Yes; but, also, remember we have only 
known each other for a few days, as it were.” 

“Impossible! There are moments in our 
lives that seem like years!” 

“T don’t know whether to construe that into 
a compliment or let it pass with sublime indif- 
ference.” 

“Decidedly a compliment,” said the Captain, 
with irresistible candor. “Is anybody looking 
now?” 

“Of course. 
us by this time.” 

He pulled the flower that graced his button- 
hole and handed it to her, with a killing sigh 
that nearly sent her into convulsions; then of- 
fered her his arm, and together they walked up 
to a deep open window overlooking the stone 
court, where they could hear the soft summer 
rain drip, as they laughed unrestrainedly and 
matured their plans for astonishing the house- 
hold. 

During the next fortnight there was hardly a 
day on which, on some pretense or other, Mar- 
guerite and Captain Levering were not together. 

. The world—that is, the Ben Rhydding portion 

of it—felt an assurance on the subject of the 
romance that was being acted out, day by day, 
that was positively enticing to a girl of Mar- 
guerite’s provokingly coquettish temperament. 
Indeed, the only wonder was, as the days went 
by, that the engagement was not publicly an- 
nounced; and the father’s utter absence of in- 
terest in the whole affair was only to be ex- 
plained by the low state of his health. 

Every morning the ladies, on watch from the 
lower drawing-room window, would make a 
careful study of the Captain’s face as he paced 
back and forth along the graveled court, with 
his impenetrable military air, and his cigar be- 
tween his lips, until a flutter of fresh muslin 
swept up to the window or out on the croquet 
lawn. In an instant the impenetrable air van- 
ished. The face was plain as an open page 
to read. The cigar thrown away, he pursued 
croquet as if a thorough knowledge of that game 
were the chief end and aim of his existence. 
There was such perfect aéandon to this love- 
making that it proved a boon of delight to the 
ladies on guard, as it were, who, with more time 
than usual on their hands, could but admit that 
the old worn-out romance that was going on un- 
der their eyes had assumed phases that were re- 
freshing from very novelty, for Captain Lever- 
ing lived for nothing else apparently. He had 
come to Ben Rhydding from a sense of ennui 
more than to restore health to his manly frame, 


Every eye in the room is upon 





and the absolute assurance that he gave now 
was that he stayed for Miss Leslie, and no one 
else. He made no scruples about showing his 
infatuation. Indeed, for the first time in his 
life, he was apparently willing to have it pro- 
claimed from the house-top that he was Miss 
Leslie’s slave, and if she spoke the word he was 
ready to be bound by chains, only to be severed 
by death itself. It was well for the little com- 
munity that anything so interesting as a love 
affair should have turned up. In respect of 
variety, it offered uncounted attractions over 
rheumatism or dyspepsia. 

As for Miss Leslie, she would have been sat- 
isfied with a less complete surrender. In fact, 
he rather overacted his part. But if it some- 
times gave her a vague uneasiness, it quickly 
vanished when she found herself alone with 
him, when she could, with perfect impunity, re- 
buke and snub him. They walked a great deal 
upon the hillside—the “Little Go,” as it was 
called—and he read and talked with the full free- 
dom that the bonds of their comradeship gave 
him. He told her of his life at school, and aft- 
erward in college, of his military experiences 
(few in number, alas!), what his pet theories 
were, what his hopes of life, his expectations— 
always somewhat circumscribed for a younger 
son. He even told her of a flirtation that he 
had once passed through. “Quite heart-whole. 
It was nothing like love,” he added, with a per- 
ception of that untranslatable emotion showing 
in his face, while Rita made a careful study of 
the moor blossoms in her hand as demurely as" 
if she were the most insane follower of Linnzus. 

But although Marguerite had never swerved 
from the strict line of their agreement, Captain 
Levering had formed a determination, strength- 
ening as the days went by, that he was utterly 
incapable of performing his part of the contract. 
To his surprise, he found that he loved her, and 
as soon as he discovered this, he promised him- 
self no delay in acquainting Marguerite. But 
this was a difficult thing to do, although in her 
prescribed vé/e she hastened the natural result 
of Levering’s passion, which, from the first, had 
shown itself stripped of conventional reserve. 
One day, after searching for her some time, he 
found her with Miss Ray in a shaded spot by 
the pretty wicket-gate of the “Little Go.” She 
had been apparently reading aloud, for she held 
up a volume as he drew near, with the explana- 
tion: 

“TI am improving my mind, you see. I sup- 
pose you will say, with your usual effensive man- 
ner, that it is quite time.” 

“How very unkind of you,” he retorted. “Do 
you wish to imply that I am in the habit of find- 
ing fault with you?” 
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“Not that exactly; but you are critical, and I 
am a little diffident under such circumstances.” 

“What do you say then to giving up the read- 
ing and making the explorations we have been 
promising ourselves for the last week? And 
Miss Ray must come with us.” 

“Qh, certainly,” said Rita, speaking as usual 
for both, and carelessly throwing aside her book. 

In a few moments they were walking up the 
winding path of the “Big Go,” Captain Lever- 
ing playing czcerone to all the lions within sight. 

“Stop a moment here,” he said. “From this 
point you can see the Cow and Calf to great 
advantage. No, not that way. There! They 
are natural rock formations; of course with a 
legend attached. When we go up there I will 
show you the mark of Giant Rumbald’s foot- 
steps. Perhaps you don’t know that the giant 
one day in stepping from St. Alme’s Cliff over 
to this missed his footing, merely touching the 
edge, which broke off under his weight and re- 
tained the impression of his foot ever after. St. 
Alme’s used to be a famous place for witches.” 

“I told you so,” said Rita, nodding gravely at 
Miss Ray. “We shall find your knight, Mal.” 


“My knight !” responded Mallie, indignantly, 
and Captain Levering asked, “Who, pray?” 
“Oh, one of Miss Ray’s inspirations,” said 


Rita, making cabalistic motions behind the Cap- 
tain’s back. “Go on, Captain Levering; tell us 
some more,” gathering up her long dress and 
giving her friend a sly glance. 

“Well, if you go up still higher to Rumbald’s 
Moor, you can see Baildon in the distance— 
that is, the hill of Bael, the fire-god; but if 
you want a knight, Miss Ray, you will have to 
go down to the little Church of All Saints, 
where Sir Adam de Middleton sits in effigy, 
covered with chain mail, his head supported by 
an angel, his feet by a dog.” Miss Ray mur- 
mured a confused protest, and Captain Lever- 
ing went on. “The church looks unpretending 
enough with its quaint, square Norman tower, 
but one can read the history of the human race 
almost on its old stones and inscriptions.” 

“Are there any Darwinian epitaphs?” in- 
quired Rita, innocently. 

“Not precisely. Perhaps if you could de- 
cipher the inscriptions on the three Runic 
crosses outside the porch, your curiosity might 
be appeased. There are certainly dragons 
enough on them to satisfy the most ardent 
evolutionist, and they are of a very peculiar 
kind, being two-footed.” 

“Ts that a rare thing?” Miss Ray asked, with 
interest. 

“Oh, yes. One only sees them occasionally 
in Belgian and Norse relics, and never, as far 
as I can find, in Latin countries. Perhaps the 





stones were carved in honor of some saint or 
hero who had fought and conquered a dragon. 
At all events, there is the noble human head, 
encircled with an orthodox enough nimbus at 
the top, and the dragon at the base.” 

“But, pray, why are they in front of a Chris- 
tian church?” 

“Oh, about forty years ago they were set up 
in a row, to be called emblems of the Trinity. 
Evidently, they have been rather a drug in the 
market, and at one time must have been de- 
graded to the use of gate-posts, for there are 
still traces of the lead hinges which fastened 
them. The highest shaft is nine feet, the low- 
est five—a most heterodox conception of the 
Trinity.” 

“Let us go down,” said Rita, “and blast them 
with a look at once, Mal.” 

She ran lightly down the path, a little in ad- 
vance of the other two, and, turning to glance 
back, tripped against astone. The next instant 
she had fallen. 

“You should take better care of me,” she 
said, with an attempt at a pout, as Captain Lev- 
ering ran to her assistance with some tender, 
hurried words, that she pretended not to hear. 

She shook the dust from her flounces, and pre- 
sented two grass-stained palms for inspection, 

“Now, we may as well go home, and begin 
some day to do the whole thing over.” 

“T wish you would give me the right to take 
care of you always,” he breathed softly in her 
ear. 

Rita was not surprised. She had felt it in the 
air all the morning, just as she had felt a thun- 
der-storm before the cloud no bigger than a 
man’s hand had appeared. Perhaps he wanted 
to inveigle her into a real flirtation outside of 
that going on for the benefit of the gossips. 
Very well. She would be quite prepared for 
any emergency. 

“And be killed outright to pay for my clem- 
ency,” she laughed, lightly, as she drifted over 
to Mallie’s side, with a pretended cry of distress. 
“Pray let us get home-as soon as possible. I 
really am not fit to be seen,” hurrying on, keep- 
ing just far enough in advance of him to prevent 
another speech. But she could not resist turn- 
ing once to flash him an exasperatingly tri- 
umphant glance, that he was not slow to inter- 
pret. 

“A born coquette. I might have known it,” 
he sighed, as she disappeared through the stone 
court, waving him good-bye, and still showing 
the laughter in her eyes. But he inwardly 
amended, “I shall find the opportunity to speak 
—I will conquer yet.” 

And it seemed to him likely that his hope 
would meet with fruition, for the next week 
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there was to be an excursion to Bolton Abbey, 
according to a long projected plan. The elder 
and invalid portion of the party decided to go 
in drags, so that it was an easy task for Captain 
Levering to persuade Marguerite that for them 
the trip would be completely charming if made 
on horseback. It was also easy to gain Miss 
Leslie’s consent to an early breakfast and a gal- 
lop long before the Ben Rhydding household 
were awake; and as for the father, wHen had he 
ever been known to thwart his eldest daughter? 
Moreover, he had satisfied himself that Captain 
Levering was, in every sense of the word, a suit- 
able escort for any young lady; and Rita, was 
she not engaged to his dearest friend, Mr. Hugh 
Rossie? And Captain Levering had been made 
to understand perfectly not only the engage- 
ment, but the affection of years out of which the 
engagement had grown. Above all, Mr. Leslie 
knew nothing of women beyond the wife whom 
he had buried years before and the daughter she 
had left him. He simply had adored and trust- 
ed them both. 

It was fine midsummer weather, but not too 
warm to make the twelve or fourteen-mile ride 
delightful. There was just enough breeze to 
stir the long woodland grasses into ecstatic 
waving, and a spirit of peace and content seem- 
ed to pervade the whole landscape. It even 
touched the young girl, and subdued her for the 
moment as she waited in the stone court with 
Captain Levering for the horses to come around. 

“The day is a perfect poem. Mind that you 
are in tune with its perfectness, Miss Leslie,” 
he said, as he lifted her to her saddle. 

She laughed, and touched her horse with her 
whip, as they started off down the sloping road, 
silent for some time, and watching the fan- 
tastic shadows their flying figures made gliding 
noiselessly by their side, a ghostly double on gi- 
gantic steeds. The sky was still and blue as a 
Californian sky; that alone made the day in 
England a marvel of beauty. Oneither side of 
the road the birds in the hedge-rows or in the 
still woods twittered and trilled in very abandon 
of joy, while here and there they galloped past 
arched gateways and rustic bridges, catching 
glimpses of old gardens bordered with fantastic 
box or dotted with prim cypress. 

Rita glanced shyly at her companion. 

“Ts it such a beautiful road all the way?” she 
asked, with an elaborate attempt at easy and 
impersonal conversation. “If it is, I am sure 
we shall be there too soon. Ah, this is what 
I love,” as they left the village behind them 
“We are out of the Ben Rhydding atmosphere 
at last. Now I can breathe and laugh. You 
won’t criticise me too severely, that I know. 
Isn’t it glorious, Captain Levering?” she went 





gayly on, as the soft puffs of blossom-laden air 
blew upon her face and lifted the light, loose 
curls about her forehead. “I feel like an es- 
caped prisoner. Think of the poor wretches 
getting up to buttered toast and tea in the last 
stages of dilution, and the stereotyped ‘How 
do you feel this morning?’ Do you feel the 
packs agreeing with you, Captain Levering?” 
with an audacious attempt at caricature. 

“Do we never talk of anything else but our 
packs and douches, and must the tea always be 
weak and the conversation weaker? Ordo you 
refer more particularly to the blight which Ben 
Rhydding suffers when you withdraw yourself 
from only one breakfast?” 

“How satirical you have grown,” retorted 
Rita; “but, all the same, I know you infinitely 
prefer my society to Miss McDowell’s.” 

They looked at each other, and both burst 
out laughing; but for some reason he was not 
quite as effusive as usual, and by and by Rita’s 
talk subsided, taking a softer and more inter- 
rupted flow, until at last it ceased altogether. 

When they reached the ruin, Levering helped 
her dismount, tying the horses to a tree, and 
then offered his arm. 

“What a pity the places hereabout are all 
hackneyed,” said he. “I would give anything 
for the first flush and enthusiasm of travel—” 

“Like mine, for instance,” laughed Rita. “It 
is the regulation method to sigh and look pen- 
sive at things of this sort, isn’t it, Captain Lev- 
ering? Do tell me, that I may do the correct 
thing, please. It is an unfortunate habit of 
mine, as probably you have found out, to be 
melancholy in the wrong place. Tragedy is 
invariably comedy with me. I generally have 
Mallie along to give me my proper cue. Pray, 
is there anything to be sad about in Bolton Ab- 
bey?” as they came around in view of the south 
side of the choir. 

“Only the sadness of inevitable decay. The 
old monastery was founded in 1120, I be- 
lieve—” 

“Don’t be statistical, please. I was getting 
ready to drop a tear to somebody’s memory,” 
flirting an elaborate handkerchief. “I am so 
glad you have spared me the pains.” 

She sank down upon one of the flat stones, 
in the sunshine, and beat the grass absently 
with her riding-whip as she stared at the broken 
roof and arched windows. 

“TI couldn’t waste sentiment on a lot of dead 
and gone abbots, could you? But doesn’t it 
seem strange and sad that when life is so sweet 
me must ever lose it? I suppose it was all as 
sweet to them as it isto me. And to go away 
from it all, and be forgotten !” with a little shiver, 
and a pensive look in her eyes. 
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These sudden transitions from gayety to grav- 
ity constituted one of her chiefest charms in 
the young man’s eye. He had been standing, 
looking down upon her uplifted face, but he 
found it impossible to tell with just what stage 
of feeling her lips trembled and her color came 
and went. , 

“JT didn’t know you ever had such serious 
thoughts,” he said, gently. ’ 

“Why, I am human,” she retorted, and then, 
with a mixture of embarrassment and pique, 
added, “—and a woman. Isn’t that enough to 
be serious about? I quite feel like peeping into 
that broken window. Shall we try it?” 

“Better go around to the front.” 

And then he led her into the cool, dark ruin, 
she stopping to break off a long tendril of ivy 
and twist it about her hat, talking gayly all the 
time. 

And then they wandered into the wood, go- 
ing on and on until, far away, they caught a 
glimpse of the Strid, leaping from rock to rock 
with that faint whisper and murmur that seems 
like unwritten music—a melody that no man can 
catch. , 

“Did you ever notice how sweet the sound 
of falling water is on a still day in the woods? 
Stop a moment and listen,” said the young girl. 
“There is a regular rhythmic sound that al- 
most shapes itself to words. If I shut my eyes 
I can see such pictures !” 

“Try it, Miss Leslie. Tell me what you can 
see now. Let us sit down and wait for the rest 
of our party to come up, and you shall paint 
me a picture while we are waiting.” 

“You will be disappointed. You have a 
pretty little pastoral in your mind’s eye—a 
scene of Arcadian simplicity. I can only think 
of a gypsy camp, and pretty, dark-browed girls, 
in scarlet bodices, flitting among the trees, and 
rough looking men, with real Roumanian faces, 
sleeping in the shade.” 

“And you would be one of the gypsy girls?” 

“Oh, yes, of course.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“Yes, all that I can see at present,” she said, 
unclosing her eyes with a pretty little air of af- 
fectation. 

“TI am disappointed. I thought you would 
have painted my portrait.” 

“T have. You are one of the rough looking 
men.” 

“Oh, very well”—stiffly. “I decline to sit for 
my portrait to-day.” 

“Tt will be the easiest thing in the world to 
blot you out,” said Rita, gravely flourishing an 
imaginary brush. “I love Bohemia. I should 
like to be queen of it, and reign forever and 
ever; to reduce life to its very simplest ex- 





pression; to be utterly aimless, purposeless; to 
drift with the tide or winds; when you hear of 
anything new, to say, ‘Let us see it,’ and go.” 

“T would never dream of such a career for 
you. I remember what I first thought when I 
saw you. It was at the piano, you remem- 
ber—” 

“Oh, do tell me what you thought,” she in- 
terrupted, with child-like eagerness. “We have 
dropped @nventionalities so thoroughly, why 
not tell me frankly what you thought of me 
then?” 

“T had rather not tell you what I thought. 
You remember I had never met an American 
lady before.” 

“And I shocked you,” she pouted, “and you’d 
rather not confess to me now. Never mind. I 
want to hear my condemnation spoken.” 

“You insist ?” 

“Of course. I do not imagine you thought 
anything. Now, if you were a lady, you could 
tell me what I wore, but being a gentleman—” 

“Well, you shall see. You wore a white mus- 
lin. That’s the way all American girls dress in 
your novels—” 

“But I wasn’t in a novel. 
eral. 

“Were you? 


I choose to be lit- 
I was in the upper drawing-room.” 
You 


‘Seemed a splendid angel, newly drest, 
Save wings for heaven.’” 


She opened her eyes at the sudden accés of 
tenderness in his voice, shook her head, and 
said: ; 

“Nonsense!” 

And so, to be sure, it was nonsense. But 
that is so much better than wisdom, particularly 
to the young. 

His impulse was to pour the whole truth out 
to her on the spot, but by some mental intui- 
tion he felt she was ready to oppose him; and 
she, with a tremulous fear that for a moment 
lent her power and perception, dashed off into 
a hurried: 

“Do you remember how dull and exnuyé I 
was when I took a mental survey of the assem- 
bled company and the_pursuits they were in- 
dulging in? I have often wondered at my au- 
dacity. I suppose we have both been a little 
foolish. I think it is quite time we had a quar- 
rel. That’s the prescribed rule,” giving him 
one of her incomprehensible glances under her 
long eye-lashes. “When shall we begin?” 

They both laughed, and she went on with 
what seemed to him the most innocent, girl- 
like prattle in the world: 

“How very funny it seems, doesn’t it, that 
after making this compact just to set gossips 
talking, and with no thought of even toleration 
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on our part, that we should really come to find 
ourselves very good friends, and it isn’t a bore 
at all—that is, it isn’t #uch of a bore that you 
should have to take up with me, and I should 
have to take up with you all the time, is it? 
But it will soon be ended,” skillfully suppressing 
ayawn. “We go over to Paris in just a week 
from to-day. Won't I be glad!” turning her 
eyes upward with anything but a religious fer- 
vor. “You have been to Paris, so you can af- 
ford to laugh at me, but—the new dresses I 
shall get there, Captain Levering; the sights I 
shall see; the shops, the opera, the theaters! 
Why do people call it the American’s paradise, 
Captain Levering? Isn’t it the world’s para- 
dise?” dazzling him with another glance of her 
brown eyes. 

“Tt wouldn’t be my paradise—unless—unless 
you were there,” he stammered like a school- 
boy. 

“Oh, what a nice speech; but too personal by 
far. But for that I should say, ‘Pray go on’— 
it is lovely. But then I cannot myself imagine 
a paradise that would be paradise unless I were 
there in it,” she added so maively that he could 
not resist the words that came to his lips. 

“No,” he said, with a passionate energy that 
nothing could have stopped; “you know my 
only paradise is with you, Rita—you know that 
I love you.” 

“Why do you say such things to me here?’ 
she asked, with resistant courage. “Why didn’t 
you wait to say it on the lawn, or in the draw- 
ing-room, where every one could have an idea 
of what was going on? It is pursuing an unfair 
advantage,” trying to jest fate aside. 

“Oh, my darling,” he whispered, half stretch- 
ing his arms out to her, “what does it matter 
where I say it? I do not care if the whole world 
knows it. But you must understand—you must 
have felt that I was in earnest all the time.” 

“And you coolly lured me on into making 
the wildest proposals for your hand! I thought 
such things were never done in advanced stages 
of civilization. You have taught me a lesson,” 
rising and gathering the folds of her habit about 
her in some trepidation. 

He stood looking down into her face with a 
bewildered air. 

“You need not answer me yet. I don’t ask 
you to love me now. I can be patient, if you 
will only tell me I may wait.” 

“Captain Levering,” she said, with more real 
dignity than he had ever seen her display, “I 
shall never forgive myself. I thought we under- 
stood each other perfectly, and now it seems as 
if this pleasant summer must always be a bitter 
pain and memory to us both. Do forget what 
you have said, or take it back. Say you don’t 
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mean it, and let us be friends,” putting out her 
hand appealingly. “And I only am to blame,” 
with a half sob. “I have wronged you and Mr. 
Rossie both—and I thought it was merely the 
most perfect acting on your part.” 

A great wave of regret and tenderness swept 
over his soul as he bent down and pressed her 
hand to his lips, but she wrung it loose, and, 
only giving him one hurried glance of tearful 
reproach, walked away. 

He followed silently. Half way up to the 
abbey they met Miss Ray and Mr. Leslie. 

“Such news!” cried Mallie, waving her hat; 
and then her father took her arm. 

“My child,” he said, “Mr. Rossie is here. 
He is at the ruin, waiting to receive you. Go 
on, and we will follow more slowly.” 

How still the wood had suddenly grown! 
No sound but the beating of her heart as she 
went on hurriedly to greet her future husband. 
She had not seen him since they had parted in 
America six months before. Six months? Six 
years, rather. What had she to say to him 
now? She stood in the bright sunlight, looking 
straight forward into the gloom and shadow of 
the old abbey, her cheeks blanched of all color, 
her eyes full of speechless, silent eagerness ; 
and Mr. Rossie, who had been watching her a 
long way off, stood still a moment, too startled 
to speak. Then he came forward and gathered 
her hands in his. 

“My darling,” he whispered, “I could not 
wait any longer. You are not angry with me 
for coming?” 

Her head dropped upon his shoulder, and 
she burst into tears. 

“Not angry—glad,” she murmured, hastily. 
“T think I never needed you so much before in 
all my life. I have done you such a wrong— 
not willfully, but blindly, carelessly! I have 
acted like a child instead of a woman, and my 
heart is so full it will break unless I tell you all 
now, this very minute.” 

“You were always rash,” he said, patting her 
hand indulgently. “Some time you shall tell 
me all you want to, but just now I can only 
think of my joy in having you again.” 

“No, no,” she insisted; and then she looked 
up into his face for the first time, to gather 
strength therefrom to tell her story. 

Oh, how old he had grown! Nearly as old 
as her father, she thought, with a bitter pang, 
remembering whose face she had looked into 
but a few moments ago. It was all wrong, all 
wrong ! 

He could not understand her gravity or her 
evident distress, but he smiled down into her 
eyes with the look of an indulgent parent to- 
ward a spoiled child. A very pleasant, kind 
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face had Mr. Rossie, with grave, sweet lines 
about the mouth, and honest, clear eyes. What- 
ever she might confess, he, for one, would not 
judge her harshly. 

“Don’t smile,” entreated Rita, “and take it 
so lightly. Please, don’t. I am very unhappy. 
And you will despise me after I tell you—but I 
must speak, and then you can judge. I have 
deceived you all along.” 

“My darling,” he said, softly, pressing the 
tips of her fingers again to his lips. 

“But I have deceived myself, too,” she went 
on, without heeding his interruption. “I was 
very young when you came to me and told me 
that you loved me, Mr. Rossie. You were my 
father’s friend, and dear, very dear, to us all. 
I did not know—I had never met any one else.” 

“Ah!” he muttered, tightening his grasp upon 
her hand; and then, more quietly, “go on, my 
dear; tell me all. Have you met some one else?” 

“T must go back to the beginning,” she said, 
her voice trembling with the effort to restrain 
her tears. “It has only been since we came 
here. It began in a spirit of fun—a flirtation. 
I never thought of him in any other way than 
as a pleasant companion, and, indeed, I thought 
he was flirting with me. I told him of my en- 
gagement the very night we met,” lifting her 
candid, troubled eyes to his. “I am afraid I 
was bold, and so led him on, but I never thought, 
I never suspected, until to-day, that he was in 
earnest—and oh, Mr. Rossie, he loves me, too.” 

“And you?” said Mr. Rossie, still holding 
her hand, but turning his head. 

“That is the worst part of it all. 
angry. I must tell you all.” 

“Go on,” he whispered softly, but the utter 
despair in his voice stabbed her to the heart. 

“Do you love me so much, then, too?” she 
said, brokenly. “Oh, why must I cause so 
much misery, and yet I must tell you. It is 
your right—I never knew until to-day—I did 
not mean it; but I am afraid—afraid I was in 
earnest, too—and I thought I did not care until 
to-day—until he spoke, not half an hour ago.” 

Sharp and bitter as was the pain, the straight- 
forward simplicity of the girl disarmed him. He 
unclasped her hand from his arm and turned 
away, so that she might not see his face, walk- 
ing up and down in the solemn shadows, with 
anguish and mortification in his heart, each 
passion struggling for the mastery. She sat 
perfectly still, with downcast head, hearing the 
steps up and down, up and down, as if they 
were trampling upon her heart. 

He came up to her, stooping down with con- 
centrated passion to lift her face to his. 

“Rita,” he said, “I want to understand clear- 
ly, before I see your father. Do you love this 
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stranger better than you can ever love one who 
has cared for you ever since you were a child?” 

She tried to soften the blow. “I do love 
you,” she whispered, drawing in her breath like 
a sob, “but not that way—not the way I ought 
to. Oh, forgive me! but you seem too —” 

“Old” she would have said, but he put up 
his hand with a hoarse entreaty to “stop;” then 
bent down, kissing her forehead with a passion- 
ate sense of loss. 

“Ves,” he mused, “you women are all alike. 
You say you have deceived and wronged me; 
and you have—you have, Rita, and then you ex- 
pect me to forgive you and go away and forget 
it all—like a woman! But you are right—right 
as you always are. I am too old, that is it— 
too old. I ought to have known,” and then he 
kissed her on the forehead—this time gravely 
and despairingly as her father might have done 
—and went away. 

Captain Levering did not see Marguerite aft- 
er this excursion to Bolton Abbey for several 
days. She went home with her father in the 
drag, and a groom was sent back for the horse 
which she had ridden with such a light heart in 
the morning; and when he appeared with the 
rest of the party, strait and weary at the sup- 
per table, Mr. Rossie had gone, and Marguer- 
ite was ill with a headache. 

Two years after, Mr. Rossie consoled himself 
by taking Miss Ray for a wife, and no one who 
saw their devotion to each other would have 
suspected the little romance that preceded their 
engagement and marriage. Altogether, it was 
a most suitable choice, for Miss Ray was no 
longer young, and the beautiful home that Mr. 
Rossie gave her was too tempting and sweet a 
repose to be refused, after her lonely state of 
dependence for many years. f 

How Marguerite and Captain Levering found 
out each other’s hearts no one ever knew. He 
followed her over to Paris, abruptly offered him- 
self after prescribed rules, was accepted at once, 
and soon after married. That she was happy 
thereafter no one ever doubted. She was with 
her husband in a quiet little town in Normandy, 
when he brought in her father’s letter, announc- 
ing Mr. Rossie’s marriage with her friend Mal- 
lie, and her eyes were wet with thankful tears 
when she read it. 

“Tt has all turned out for the best, my dar- 
ling,” he wrote—good, kind, and indulgent of 
his daughter’s feelings as ever. “I think Rossie 
is more than satisfied, and to see you all so hap- 
py in my declining years is a pleasure that, at 
one time, I never expected to see. Come home 
to me soon, dear, and tell Levering I shall never 
regret my six weeks at Ilkley if he does not.” 
Mary R. HIGHAM. 
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Adriano Alvarado, through whose veins there coursed the strain 

Of a blood as blue and haughty as the royal line of Spain, 

Was a devotee of music, though a courtier he, and young, 

And his madrigals were sweetest that the Spanish maidens sung. 

All that made the life of Madrid for companions of his age 

Was to Alvarado only an interpolated page 

In the book of life he pondered—only one brief interlude 

In the drama of existence. All the sweet solicitude 

Of his fairest country-women, all the shine of liquid eyes 

Lifted up to his in wondering, half-expectant, soft surprise, 

Laughed he down with slightest pity, holding no regret nor ruth, 

In the waywardness of genius and the light caprice of youth. 

He would turn from wildest revels, he would slight the gayest bands, 

To pursue some strain of music wrought by simple peasant hands. 

In the day of Alvarado there was not in all the land 

Any native-born composer of the church’s music grand; 

And the holy dignitaries trembled with a wrathful shame 

For the genius so perverted from the church’s need and fame. 

But his kindred and the people of the city held him dear, 

Since no vices, only follies, marked his brave and bright career. 

And his dearest foe might bluster to impeach his life in vain, 

Since he held his spotless honor dearer than the crown of Spain, 

Till upon his restless spirit fell a thought with evil rife, 

Sapping all the happy promise from his else so fruitful life. 

Whether elemental forces stirred with potent sensuousness, 

Or some current unsuspected of the Moorish blood laid stress 

On his fine, poetic nature, none could hazard, none divine; 

But a madness seized upon him, madder than the craze of wine: 

To revive the Inca worship of a far south-western clime, 

Where the sun, the day-god mighty, should resume a sway sublime, 

Adriano bowed: not lightly, with the fervor of a day, 

But with vehemence and passion. He, with none to say him nay, 

Built a great barbaric altar, faced to greet the rising sun, 

Decked with every costly splendor that his ample wealth had won; 

And he bent, when morning’s banners fluttered redly in the east, 

By the fane in humble worship, like an olden Inca priest. 

None can picture all the sorrow, all the awe-struck fear, that broke 

Over pious Madrid people. Then their oldest prelate spoke: 
“Only Satan’s machinations have seduced this goodly youth 

To idolatrous diversion from the way of light and truth. 

I have exorcised the demon long, with candle, book, and bell, 

But my weak and fruitless effort fails before his potent spell. 

I will send to ask instructions from the holy one at Rome; 

Meanwhile, minister unto him daily, in some Christian home.” 

Time, the wearer out of vigils, sent the days slow lapsing by, 

Till the pontiff, from his palace, sent incisive, terse reply: 
“Mayhap that his body sickens; leechcraft something may avail, 

Stayed by spiritual solace from within the holy ‘pale. 

For a spirit sorely tempted, much may be derived of good 

From the tranquil, peaceful habits of a holy brotherhood. 

Give him themes for churchly music, let him write, and let him play, 

In the cloister’s safe seclusion, for a year and for a day.” 
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In a gorge, remote and dreary, of the mountains of Castile, 

Stood a lonely monastery, grim and gray, a looming pile, 

On whose dark roof, steeply sloping, never fell a ray of sun, 

In whose corridors and chapel chant and prayer were never done. 
Thither banished, Alvarado brought his raging, restless heart, 
Without slightest inclination to a penitential part. 

But the fiat was resistless and immutable as fate; 

Though he offered prayer and promise, vain were they, and he must wait. 
For a time he found a pleasure in the chill, monastic tone 

Of the place, that wrought upon him with a power all its own. 
Strangely, too, the zealous ardor of his whilom pagan course 

Had abated, though its fever burned with undiminished force. 

All day long he paced the circuit of his narrow-bounded cell, 
Hearkening to the oft-recurring clangor of the convent bell. 

All night long he alternated prayer and curse and sleepless dole, 

Till a deep despair succeeded to the frenzy of his soul, 

Venting its excess in music; so the monks, for many days, 

Heard his organ deeply pealing tones of wondrous: power and praise. 
Then a silence fell; they left him to himself a little space, 

And a longer, until terror grew upon their hearts apace. 

Then they sought him with foreboding—and they found him !—all the score 
Of his music lay about him, strewn upon the earthen floor, 

Drifted sheets, and still among them Alvarado lay at peace, 

Dead before the silent organ, with his face upon the keys. 

When the brothers would have raised him, straight the nerveless fingers thrilled, 
And a hush of expectation all within the chamber stilled, 

While the dead hands, slowly lifted, wandered all the key-board o’er, 
And a dirge wailed out, as never fell on mortal ears before. 

Of the hapless Alvarado, only this survives his name. 

When, with awe and tender reverence for his legacy, they came 

To lift up the scattered music, it had perished where it lay ; 

Even while they gazed, it paled, and paled, and faded quite away. 
Every year, in that lone monastery on the mountain-side, 

On the night that marks the time when hapless Alvarado died, 
Sounds within his cell, untenanted, the sorrow-burdened strain, 

And a rustle as of sheeted music drifting down again ; 

And sojeurning pilgrims, listening till they mark the burden, say 
That it lingers ever with them. True it is, that to this day, 

In the poorer streets of Madrid, on the city’s outer verge, 

There is played a strain of music known as “ Alvarado’s Dirge.” 


Ypa ADDIS. 





PEOPLE I WOULD 


As soon as I have fifty thousand dollars to 
spare, I mean to have a good time in giving it 
away. And when I give, it will be to people I 
know, rather than to institutions. Institutions 
must be built up, and happy are they. who can 
buildthem. It would be pleasant to help, ona 
small scale, to give a little to some worthy acad- 
emy, or to some promising college or universi- 
ty. But the magnitude of these enterprises is 
discouraging. Public education on an adequate 





LIKE TO ENDOW. 


scale calls for very large outlays. The million- 
aires should look after the great institutions, and 
the institutions should “go for” the millionaires. 
My choice of objects will be humbler, and will 
not perpetuate my name; but it will have the 
advantage of a fresher personality, and there 
will be a perpetuity of good influences through 
happy hearts and useful lives. That, I fancy, 
is the best sort of immortality; and I think the 
little oases I may chance to bless will be much 
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greener than the wider areas of an equally lim- 
ited and impersonal benefaction. Think how 
little way fifty thousand dollars can go in en- 
dowing any of our really great institutions. I 
propose, instead, to endow a few individuals. 
And though I am not yet in sight of any fifty 
thousand dollars, I like the pleasure of antici- 
pating and planning, and am already making 
up a list of recipients. It runs as follows: 

(1.) The first on the list, as might be expect- 
ed, is a young man trying to “get an educa- 
tion ;” and by this I mean what is called higher 
education. All our boys are taught the three 
R’s. Many of them have gone through the 
grammar school, and a few through the high 
school. So far,so good. A still higher or col- 
lege education is not an absolute necessity. It 
will not coin money; it will not insure social 
prominence, nor win political promotion. But 
there must be some'who love knowledge for its 
own sake—who gaze on the vast fields of learn- 
ing and science with a longing which neither 
business success, nor social prominence, nor 
political promotion can satisfy. And some mas- 
terful spirits there are who are shrewd enough 
to see that the highest aims of professional and 
political ambition are to be reached only by 
men of the widest culture and the most thor- 
ough mental discipline. I doubt whether my 
young man has any such ambition. At pres- 
ent, he is intent only on discipline and culture, 
as if for their own sake. 

His story is a simple one. His parents, who 
live in the country, are willing to help him, but 
cannot. The home-farm is mortgaged, and the 
mortgage has not shrunk in many years. Other 
mouths are to be fed, other backs to be clothed. 
Our young collegian has been frankly told that 
his “time” is all that can be given him. He 
taught school at eighteen in a sparsely settled 
district, boarded around, and received forty-five 
dollars a month, of which he could lay by but 
twenty. A year and a half of such toil made 
him seem to himself rich enough to enter col- 
lege. So he came down, lived in a club (not of 
a Greek letter society), obtained some work in 
vacations, and got half way through his college 
course. Then came the end. He was willing 
to work, but work was not to be had. No one 
wanted a private tutor, an extra accountant, an 
amanuensis, or even a chore-boy. So, for more 
than one or two years, he has been out of col- 
lege—a part of the time teaching, in hope of 
saving enough to carry him through the re- 
maining years of study; then becoming dis- 
couraged and drifting into a business engage- 
ment. Just now there is an even balance be- 
tween learning and intellectual power on the 
one hand, and business drudgery and eclipse 





of scholarly aspirations on the other. That 
young man I would like to endow. He is not 
brilliant in scholarship or in oratory; he is not 
a born poet, nor a promising young journal- 
ist. The very bright men usually make their 
way. Their exceptional abilities attract notice 
and win them friends. I have greater sympa- 
thy for the non-genius, the faithful plodding 
student who gets no first-class notice from col- 
lege papers or faculty bulletins, who puts on no 
airs in the class-room or the debating society. 
The one of whom I speak has roundabout com- 
mon sense; and if I know anything of young 
men, he would some day be of much value to 
the community, if he could only be educated. 
How much would he want? Say $2,500, for 
college and graduate studies; a paltry twenty- 
five hundred dollars to meet the strong and 
healthy hunger of a noble soul, and give the 
world what it so rarely gets—another full pat- 
tern of manhood. 

(2.) The second on the list is a hard-working 
and poorly paid teacher. He chose his profes- 
sion for its own sake—not turning to it as a 
stepping-stone to some other profession, nor yet 
as a last resort when other occupations had 
failed him. He thought the best way to reme- 
dy the evils of society was to bring on the stage 
a better generation of actors, and to make that 
next generation better by beginning with them 
in childhood. He wanted to be a fashioner ot 
minds, and to take them in the most plastic 
state. So, with an education that would have 
justified a much higher aim (seemingly, not 
really, higher), he dropped himself into the ma- 
chinery of the public schools, and has been for 
ten years a most laborious, faithful, and suc- 
cessful teacher in an ungraded country school. 
Most of the people like him well enough, but 
they do not know a tenth part of his nobleness. 
He never blows his own trumpet, and no one 
thinks of blowing it for him. Of course, he has 
made some enemies, among parents who rear 
ill behaved children and resent a teacher's ef- 
forts to make them well behaved. His salary 
is meager, barely enough to support himself, 
and wife, and child. But some rough patrons 
of the school, who live chiefly on the produce 
of their farms, cannot see why the district should 
pay so much for a teacher; ¢hey work more 
hours a day, and see much less money than he 
does. If he were to strike for higher wages, 
they would not hesitate to let him go. Plenty 
of teachers can be got for even a smaller salary, 
and few stop to sift out the best teachers. ‘Some 
care little what sort of a teacher they have. So 
he stays on—this man to whom the community 
owes so much—working for an inferior mechan- 
ic’s wages, and trying vainly to keep up with 
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the educational progress of the day. He can- 
not afford to take a Teacher's Fournal, he de- 
nies himself a daily paper, and snatches the 
news from chance conversation. He cannot 
think of taking any of the leading magazines, 
nor of buying the books for which his soul hun- 
gers. It is just a tug and struggle to make 
ends meet. If he were laid aside from work, 
he would be obliged to run in debt, his anxiety 
would increase his malady, and his family would 
probably be left helpless. He had a life insur- 
ance policy, but could not keep up the pre- 
miums. He is not laying up anything against 
a rainy day, nor bracing himself for the inevita- 
ble down-grade of coming years. 

When I see this worthy member of the pro- 
fession which stands closest to the welfare of 
coming generations, there is nothing I would 
like more than to take his bank-book and enter 
a round sum to his credit. How much would 
put him on a good footing, and enable him to 
do his best work? He gets $75 a month; he 
ought to have at least $125. The $50 additional 
implies a capital of $10,000. He ought to have 
that sum at once, but $5,000 would be a won- 
derful help. 


(3.) Number three is a minister. I have a 


lingering fondness for the “three learned pro- 
fessions,” as they used to be designated before 
the throng of modern professions had sprung 


up; when the minister, the lawyer, and the doc- 
tor were the three great men of every country 
town. And the minister was chief of the three, 
primus inter pares. The cloth are in less es- 
teem now, but some are no less deserving than 
the good dominies of old. 

My number three did not enter his profession 
as an easy one; he did not seek display or 
prominence. I happen to know that he refused 
very eligible offers where men were plenty, and 
deliberately chose a far-away parish, where 
work was hard, and pay nothing to speak of. 
His enterprise prospered as well as he could 
expect. He got a modest church building, on 
which he wrought with his own hands. He 
never spared himself, in physical or mental 
labor, in the stress of sympathy with a poor 
people and with sorrowing households. He is 
not a perfect man. His chief failing leans 
strongly toward a virtue; véz., an outspoken 
impatience with shams. He cannot bear a hol- 
low-hearted moralist nor an insincere church 
member. He sometimes touches the quick, 
and stirs quite a commotion. But most of his 
little congregation love him, and would be very 
sorry to lose him. He is not narrow-minded. 
He fraternizes with all good men, and helps in 
all good causes. For a while a society for such 
purposes gave him a small subsidiary stipend; 





but its funds failed, and the stout-hearted man 
was left wholly to his poor parish. He does 
not complain. His wife does her own house- 
work, takes care of the children, plays the little 
organ in church, manages the sewing circle, 
and does admirably the thousand things sup- 
posed to devolve on a minister’s wife. Alas! 
she shows the over-work, and her strength is 
visibly diminishing. She is cheery, but is sim- 
ply trying to do impossibilities. And her hus- 
band is borne down not only by public burdens, 
but by domestic anxieties. 

How much I would like to drop into the 
home of this faithful, uncomplaining man, pre- 
sent him the compliments of the season, and 
put into his hands a cheque for $10,000, It 
would help him turn the corners. It would 
give him a much needed feeling of independ- 
ence, so that he could piously snap his fingers 
at the one old curmudgeon of his church. It 
would indefinitely postpone his wife’s funeral. 
It would help him educate his boys. It would 
put new life into his mental and spiritual ma- 
chinery. Certainly, number three must have 
$10,000. 

These instances are of men, and men can do 
something worth while for their own support, 
if not in the most desirable occupations, in 
some others that are only less respectable and 
useful. But I am especially drawn toward ben- 
eficiaries of the weaker sex, who have hearts 
just as stout as any of their brothers, but are 
virtually excluded from the best chances of mak- 
ing a living. Misfortunes do not pass them by 
because they arewomen. The grim wolf of pov- 
erty comes quickest to their doors. Disease 
and accident, sometimes dissipation and crime, 
take away the bread-winners, and helpless fam- 
ilies are left to battle against fearful odds. So 
my— 

(4.) Number four is a music teacher; a young 
lady of refinement and energy, who has to pro- 
vide for herself, her invalid mother, and two 
young sisters. Early and late she plies her 
humble profession. She is not yet highly ac- 
complished, and must pay large tuition to her 
own teacher, Herr Niemand, successor to the 
lamented Herr Todt. It takes many toilsome 
hours with her own young pupils to earn enough 
to pay for one fleeting hour with the distinguish- 
ed master. But she knows that that is the way 
to success, and she braves wind and storm to 
meet all her appointments. She is not ill look- 
ing, and has tastes which would fit her to enjoy 
society, and perhaps to shine in it. But she 
resolutely turns her back on society; truth to 
say, she cannot afford the time or the money 
for a single grand party. I see her on the boat 
occasionally, and sometimes fear she is over- 
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working. There is the same determined look, 
the same resolute step, but the lines of weari- 
ness are beginning to show in her face: What 
if this main-stay of the family should give out? 
Without health, her musical career would fail, 
and few constitutions can stand such a strain. 

I saw a young man looking intently at her 
the other day—not a society man, but a hard- 
working, sensible business man, who is well to 
do now, and has excellent prospects for the fut- 
ure. He is a “chance acquaintance.” Evi- 
dently he respects her highly, and was wonder- 
ing whether her tasks are not too great. Was 
he questioning whether he should offer to light- 
en them? Men are so slow to see the whole 
truth—all the nobleness of the worthiest spir- 
its, all the danger of the choicest lives. I wish 
he would step in; but if, as I fear, he fails to 
do so, I would like to cheer the heart of the 
brave little music teacher with a bonus of 
$5,000. 

(5.) Number five is a family without even a 
woman for a bread-winner. The mother is an 
inebriate’s widow. The father was a promising 
lawyer, and had a comfortable income, but his 
one rich client led him astray. “Go out and 
take a drink,” he used to say after finishing a 
consultation; and the two grew cordial in the 
adjoining high-toned saloon. ‘Come down to 


my house this evening, and play a friendly 


game.” The young lawyer kept on the right 
side of his client, and got on the wrong side of 
his business. Tippling became a necessity, 
and grew intoa disgrace. Play fascinated him, 
impaired his health, and drained his pocket. 
At last no one would give him new business; 
the old rich client swore at him fora fool. Dis- 
couragement deepened the dissipation. He 
lost his manhood, and became an absolute bur- 
den to his family. It was really a relief to the 
loving wife to see him put away in the ground. 
But she was left quite destitute. Three young 
children were to be cared for, fed, and clothed; 
no way of earning money, no time nor strength 
for earning it if there were a way. How do 
such families get along? How do they keep 
the breath of life in them? Why do they not 
all rush to the poor-house, or go mad and get 
carried to the insane asylum? This is one of 
the greatest mysteries in the world, how proud 
and refined and delicate women live on from 
week to week and from month to month, hav- 
ing others to provide for and no source of in- 
come, helpless and hopeless, the sky above 
them brass, and the earth beneath them iron. 
If there is any proper claimant for help, it is 
surely such a widow with her fatherless chil- 
dren. She ought to have $10,000 from our fund, 
and I wish it could be twice as much. 





(6.) And here is a family without children, 
but with a group of dependent women, and no 
one to depend on save themselves. Three sis- 
ters have long helped each other to fight a bat- 
tle with the world, and for a good while the fight 
was on their side. They were not teachers nor 
artists—only plain seamstresses. Left early to 
their own resources, they developed an uncom- 
mon business tact. No one could ever charge 
them with lack of good management. It is 
only within a few years that they have ceased 
to prosper, and that has been through no fault 
of theirs. They have had to sacrifice most of 
the little property acquired by many years of 
hard work. Tired of the city, they went long 
ago to the country and bought a modest home, 
which in due time was almost paid for. Then 
came illness, first of one sister, then of another; 
illness of different types, but chronic with each. 
The third sister had all she could do in tending 
the sick. Of course their income was cut off. 
The vanishing mortgage grew larger again, and 
still larger, and it was clear that the pretty home 
must be sacrificed. Health had come back to 
one of the invalids, but the scattering country 
custom had been lost, and it was hard to find 
employment. Without waiting to starve, or to 
chant the “Song of the Shirt” from the depths 
of utter poverty, the three sisters gave up their 
loved home in the country, and went back to 
the crowded city. The city has advantages for 
such wage-seekers, despite the throng of com- 
petitors. There is a wider spread of one’s good 
repute as a worker, a quicker opening of new 
doors. In the city the sisters may be found to- 
day, living in a quiet alley shut in by stately 
houses that over-top their modest tenement. 
It is a sort of Three Sisters’ Court. They are 
cheery still, fighting the old fight bravely, earn- 
ing just enough to live comfortably and to pro- 
vide occasional delicacies for the remaining in- 
valid. But, with age creeping on and strength 
diminishing, what will the upshot be? What 
can it be but narrowing means, increasing hard- 
ships, and possibly three pitiable death-scenes— 
the last the most pitiable? There is but one way 
to avert it—an accession of means from some 
other purse. I would like to endow the three 
sisters with one or two tithes of the $50,000. 

(7.) From another home, and a poor one, 
father and mother have lately gone to their 
graves, leaving a little child but three years old 
—too young to know her loss; too ignorant to 
choose new friends. Who will befriend her? 
She is a plain, uninteresting, tiresome little girl. 
The mothers dowered with children do not want 
her; the childless are afraid of her. Where can 
she go, save to an unloved and precarious, per- 
haps vagrant, life? Or, at best, to some great 
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asylum, where the individual is swallowed up in 
the throng, where clock-work machinery takes 
the place of the sweet ministries of home. There 
she must tread a broad and dusty highway, 
amid the noisy footsteps of hundreds more, 
under a blinding glare of publicity. How dif- 
ferent from the watered, and winding, and shady 
paths of private life! Suppose this young soul 
could be put in charge of the three sisters afore- 
said, how it would bless her life and brighten 
theirs! But they cannot afford it as a charity. 
Some friendly hand must come in to make this 
new arrangement and pay for the added bur- 
dens, in order to secure this quiet and cool re- 
treat, this home love and training, for the or- 
phan child. As nearly as I can estimate, $5,000 
would set this matter straight, and put the little 
waif in the way of a right culture and a trade 
by which, in due time, she can earn an honora- 
ble and independent living. 

I need not stay to count up the sums already 
bespoken. I can see at a glance that the $50,- 
ooo is far spent. Here are seven cases, and 
how easily they might be multiplied to seventy 
times seven, Take the very first. Not one 
poor student alone, but scores of them, almost 
equally claim consideration. Not young men 
only, but resolute, aspiring, promising young 
women as well, are tantalized with the half- 
tasted cup of knowledge. For one hard-work- 
ing, ill paid principal of a country school there 
are half a dozen hard-working, ill paid lady 
teachers, in country and city, too. The utterly 
conscientious poor minister is not seldom paral- 
leled by honest but poor practitioners of law 
and medicine—men who are not supple enough 
or unscrupulous enough to push their way, un- 
befriended, to remunerative places in the profes- 
sional ranks. The music teacher has many sis- 
ters in poverty, struggling to support themselves 
and others dependent on them. The inebri- 
ate’s widow is found in all stages of effort and 
despondency. Fell disease, cruel accident, mur- 





derous hands, the country’s battle-field, may 
have been the instruments to strike her and 
her little ones helpless. The three sisters may 
not be three, but they stand for a long rank of 
dependent women with whom the battle of life 
goes hard. And as for orphans, one need only 
go to our city asylums and look for himself, and 
then reflect how few come to so good a home 
as that. 

I have not hinted at several other friends 
who would go on a supplementary list for a 
second fifty thousand. Here is a young philol- 
ogist who might become a Max Miller, or a 
Whitney, if only he could give himself to his 
favorite study. Here is a promising devotee of 
science. I wonder that the fashionable patrons 
of science have not yet found him out. Here 
is an inventor—vo¢ in the pay of speculators in 
gas stocks. He has a head full of bright ideas, 
and if he could spend time to work them out, 
and had a little money to pay for first steps, he 
might prove one of the best friends of the peo- 
ple. The poets, the literary aspirants, and the 
philosophers, I should leave to those who are 
better judges. Certainly, I should not care to 
help a self-centered, dawdling idler, or an ego- 
tistical student of thought who sets up his own 
mushroom conceptions as a test for all great 
thinkers. But there is no need of saying whom 
I would not endow. 

Let me return to my small list. Dear friends, 
I am afraid my good wishes are all I can give 
you. If I live long enough to bestow anything 
more substantial, it seems to me that I shall 
begin with the first and last numbers, the young 
student and the orphan child—perhaps with the 
last first. I have printed my list as at least 
suggestive to those who can now begin to give, 
and I heartily hope they will sweep these friends 
off my list. Some rich men and rich women 
have fifty thousand dollars to spare; how many 
oases they might make in the homes and hearts 
of the less fortunate. MARTIN KELLOGG. 





SHALL WE HAVE FREE HIGH SCHOOLS ?* 


It is a fine delicacy that imposes silence on 
the writers and speakers of our day concerning 
certain things. Just as in any private company 
there is an instinctive avoidance of those topics 
of conversation which any one present would 
not be likely to understand, so in the general 





* Section 6 of Article IX of the new Constitution of Cali- 
fornia cuts off all the higher schools from State support. It is 
one of the most ill advised of its provisions, and should be one 
of the first to be amended by the people. 





public there seems to be a feeling that nothing 
ought to be openly discussed unless it can be 
intelligently discussed by all, and that no con- 
siderations should be advanced unless all will 
understand and appreciate them. Civilization 
has come a long way when this delicacy has be- 
come such a binding instinct. 

Refined and gentlemanly as this reticence is, 
however, from a private point of view, it be- 
comes somewhat absurd if indulged where ques- 
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tions of public interest are concerned. There 
are a number of important subjects that need 
to be discussed, and discussed frankly, notwith- 
standing that there may be different degrees of 
ability to understand them and to appreciate 
the highest considerations that bear on them. 
There are even subjects with regard to which 
the flat truth might possibly offend some one’s 
tender sensibilities, and yet the flat truth about 
them is just what we need to see and to say. 
No doubt there are other topics whereon a del- 
icate reserve is still the safe rule, because no 
harm can come from silence; and there is no 
surer test of literary high breeding than the in- 
stinct of drawing this line in precisely the right 
place. But we all remember the case of the 
man who hesitated to tell his neighbors that 
their house was on fire for the reason that he 
had never been introduced tothem. It is some- 
thing so when men refrain from uttering the 
truth on really important public questions lest 
their views should not be comprehended by 
everybody or should hurt somebody’s feelings. 

The most important of all public questions in 
this country is the very one that feels the evil 
effects of this excessive reticence most pro- 
foundly: it is the question of public education. 
The word is often enough mentioned—perhaps 
too often, as tending to make the subject seem 
trite to those who have only thought of it su- 
perficially ; but there is a lack of thoroughness 
in its discussion, because a thorough discussion 
involves the frank utterance of some plain facts 
about society which are supposed to be unpal- 
atable to some people. It is time that we faced 
these facts. They must be faced, or the future 
—at least the immediate future—of our civiliza- 
tion is doubtful. It is necessary to build up a 
sentiment on the subject of public education that 
is based on a clear view of certain fundamental 
truths of society. 

One such fundamental truth is the existence 
in this country, as everywhere else on the globe, 
of different classes of men. They are all equal, 
no doubt—or, rather, they all ought to be equal, 
before the law; but there is no other equality 
possible in a complex civilization like ours at 
the present point of its development. This dif- 
ference between men is chiefly a difference in 
two things: intelligence and character. It is 
an old folly to declare that one man is as good 
as another. There are good men, and there are 
bad men: it is needless to ignore the fact lest 
the bad man’s feelings should be hurt. It is 
perhaps not so ancient a notion, but certainly 
an equally foolish one, that all men in the com- 
munity are equally intelligent. There are in- 
telligent men, and there are stupid and igno- 
rant men: nor need we conceal this fact, either, 





out of a delicate regard for the sensibilities of 
the latter class. The wise thing is to face the 
fact, and then soberly take measures that all 
the new people, the youth, may grow up to be 
of the good and intelligent class, and not of the 
vicious and ignorant class. 

Such measures, fortunately, may easily be 
taken. For while it is true that there are dif- 
ferent classes in this country, just as truly as in 
the older countries, there are these two enor- 
mous differences between our social conditions 
and theirs. In the first place, there the grades 
are dependent on artificial distinctions: here 
on natural distinctions. There, men are in one 
class or another according to birth and occupa- 
tion, and according to stars and ribbons and 
gewgaws of rank, conferrable by man. Here, 
men are in one class or another according to 
education and character, attainable by one’s 
own energy and will. In the second place, 
there the grades are rigid as the strata of the 
rocks; once in a certain class, a man is almost 
powerless to rise beyond it. Here, the grades 
are as fluent as the currents of the ocean: taken 
early enough in life, no man need belong to an 
inferior class in intelligence and character. 

It is almost ludicrous, if it had not such la- 
mentable results on questions of public educa- 
tion, to see how persistently these omnipresent 
distinctions in our country are ignored in speech, 
while at the same time they are tacitly recog- 
nized in all the affairs of daily life, in every 
man’s business, in social relations, in all the 
work and play of the world. We do not rank 
men here by their titles or their dress or their 
occupation ; but we rank them, instinctively and 
inevitably. 

No doubt there are constant attempts, and 
always will be attempts, to set up in this coun- 
try the artificial class distinctions of aristocratic 
countries. The pride of birth and wealth con- 
stantly endeavors to crystallize into arbitrary 
rank, but the genius of our institutions happily 
prevents it, and such artificial distinctions as 
constantly break down and become inoperative. 
In some provincial city, here and there, they 
may partially succeed; but they do not endure 
the free air of the wide country at large. On 
the other hand, these grades which nature fixes 
endure everywhere. Even among the artificial 
classes of foreign aristocracies these natural 
divisions are in force as a cross-division, an z#z- 
perium in imperio; and the inevitable grada- 
tions of mind and soul constantly force their 
way to recognition. 

Another notable contrast between artificial 
class-distinctions and the natural ones of our 
republican society lies in the fact that the former 
are relative distinctions. An artificial higher 
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class implies and depends for its existence on 
an artificial lower class. Your aristocrat can 
only exist as overtopping your plebeian. But 
these higher and lower classes of our society are 
based on no such necessity. There is no reason 
in the nature of things why all men should not 
be of the highest class in mind and soul. For 
when it comes to these distinctions, it is not 
“the more of yours the less of mine,” but the 
more of yours the more of mine, also, and of 
all. So that in conferring on young people the 
gift of an education, we are not bestowing an 
invidious privilege on them at the expense of 
others. We are, to be sure, lifting them to a 
higher grade, but it is that sort of grade to 
which the more come, the more will come. 
Give a boy self-control and the ability to think, 
and you are giving him the power to help in- 
numerable others to self-control and the ability 
to think. There is a certain divine and irre- 
pressible contagion in intelligence. And to the 
number of these peerages there is absolutely no 
limit. 

Facing the fact, then, that there are these 
enormous differences in the grades of men, 
from the most ignorant and vicious up to the 
most intelligent and virtuous, it is plain enough 
that the whole problem of the progress, and 
even of the maintenance, of civilized society de- 
pends on the success or failure of a people in 
lifting the lower to the higher grades. And 
now, how can this be done? 

With the adult population, it cannot be done 
at all. It is not altogether a pleasant truth to 
contemplate, but grown men are as they are. 
Not so, however, with children and youth: 
their nature is their za¢ura, their coming to be. 
And since it is perfectly well established that 
the prosperity—the safety, even—of a republic 
depends on having an intelligent and virtuous 
people, nothing can be more evident than the 
imperative duty of a State like ours to lift its 
future population to the higher levels by the 
only means which have ever in all history had 
the slightest effect,—namely, bythe free and 
liberal public education of its children and 
youth. 

The only possible question is, how far ought 
this public education to be carried? Shall it 
stop with the primary grade, with the grammar 
grade, with the high school grade, with the 
college grade, or with the professional school? 

It would not be difficult to show, in the light 
of generally admitted principles regarding man 
and society, what is the proper limit of the duty 
of the State in education. But the scope of 
this paper admits only of an attempt to show 
where, at least, its limit should not be fixed; 
namely, that it should not be below the close of 





what we understand by the high school course. 
Let us, at the outset, clear the ground by re- 
moving a very common confusion that exists 
between two different theories as to the purpose 
of education, and of two different sorts of stud- 
ies. There is what we may call the occupative 
theory of the purpose of schools, and the edu- 
cative theory: there are, correspondingly, the 
occupative sort of studies, and the educative 
sort. The occupative theory of the purpose of 
schools holds that their object is to teach boys 
and girls to get a living; and the occupative 
studies are aimed at the acquirement of a lucra- 
tive occupation for this sole end. The educa- 
tive theory, on the other hand, holds that the 
purpose of public education is to make boys 
and girls intelligent and virtuous; and the edu- 
cative studies are aimed at the attainment of 
this end. 

Now the duty of the community as to provid- 
ing free education is limited by two considera- 
tions :—1. It should do those things which are 
necessary to its own, z. ¢. the public welfare and 
safety. 2. Of these beneficial things it should 


do those which will not be well done, or not 
done at all, if left to individual enterprise. 
These almost self-evident considerations 
mark plainly enough the duty of the State as 
between occupative and educative training. 


With the former directly it has nothing what- 
ever to do; with the latter it has everything to 
do. For in the first place, men as a rule do 
and will make their own living. It is a matter 
of the adult stage of existence, and there are 
private motives enough to insure the attain- 
ment of this end. And in the second place, the 
goodness or the badness of the living men 
make for themselves is after all not the supreme 
consideration with the community. On the 
other hand, the educative training of youth is 
an imperative duty of the community, because 
in the first place, this is a matter of the imma- 
ture stage of existence, when there are no suf- 
ficiently strong private motives, on the part of 
the child, to insure the attainment of intelli- 
gence and virtue, nor any sufficiently strong 
motives, on the part of the illiterate parent, to 
urge him to provide this for his child. And in 
the second place, it is of supreme importance 
to the community that its youth shall grow up 
to be intelligent and virtuous men. Not so 
much what kind of a living they make, as what 
kind of a life they make, is the question of pub- 
lic importance. It is entirely possible for a re- 
public to be successful when its people work 
hard and live plainly; but it is not possible for 
a republic to be successful, or to exist long, at 
all, if its youth grow up to ignorance and vice. 
Besides, as a matter of fact, by securing the 
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one end the State in effect secures the other. 
For who that has eyes does not see that the ig- 
norant and vicious class the world over are the 
ones who fail to provide for themselves or their 
families a decent and comfortable living, while 
with intelligence and virtue, health and thrift 
and prosperity go hand in hand. 

This necessity to the community of a certain 
amount of educative training of the mind and 
character is so universally recognized that there 
is practically no dispute as to the public duty 
of giving a child at least a grammar school ed- 
ucation. But as to going farther and leaving 
open the high school course to the public in 
general there has arisen of late a question: a 
question which we must assume to express the 
candid doubt of at least some who are raising 
it. Let us therefore examine the state of the 
case. 

The grammar school course, or the ordinary 
common school course of the country school, 
gives the child the rudiments of reading, writ- 
ing, and ciphering, with a small amount of ge- 
ography, and sometimes a mere glimpse of one 
or two other studies. The amount of ciphering, 
or arithmetic, considered as a convenient ac- 
quisition, is considerable: enough to enable 
the boy to transact ordinary buying and sell- 
ing by weight and measure, dealings with the 
shop-keeper, the money lender, etc. Consid- 


ered, however, as an educative study, it goes 
but a very little way indeed toward that de- 
velopment of the intelligence which is afford- 


ed by the further study of mathematics. The 
knowledge of writing given is hardly more than 
the practice of penmanship. It has not yet 
given the pupil any power to express his own 
ideas, or, what is really the true purpose of 
higher instruction in writing,{the power to ob- 
serve and think and write. The knowledge of 
reading has reached hardly further than the 
ability to read with the eye and the lips, not yet 
with the mind; that is, to recognize and pro- 
nounce easy words. It has hardly touched upon 
that true ability to read, which consists of the 
power to understand complex human thought 
on important subjects. 

The three R’s, in fact, are only a preparation 
for education, not at ali an education in them- 
selves. They leave a boy at about the age of 
fourteen, ready to begin his education, but with 
no power and no disposition as yet to carry it 
on for himself. The powers of his mind have 
scarcely as yet been awakened, to say nothing 
of being strengthened, or directed into useful 
paths. The common school has done a won- 
derful thing, to be sure. It has taken a child 
in a state of absolute ignorance and has made 
him ready to learn. It is so indispensable a 





work that it is worth any amount of pains and 
expense and time to get it well done; but as 
yet only the first steps have been taken toward 
the development of that matured intelligence 
which the civilized community demands in its 
members. 

If men and women grow up in perfect, blank 
ignorance, like the lowest peasantry of Europe, 
they are in one sense safe citizens enough, safe 
as any domestic animals are, provided there is 
a strong enough government to control them; 
though recent developments in other countries 
intimate that even then you may have trouble. 
They discuss international disarmament in Eu- 
rope; but they do not venture to say aloud how 
necessary it is for each country to maintain a 
strong force of bayonets to keep down its own 
ignorant populace. 

But even if it were safe in a nation with a 
strong monarchical government to keep a large 
class in utter ignorance, it is a manifest impos- 
sibility and absurdity in a nation where the peo- 
ple are themselves the rulers. And the moment 
you give the children of the least intelligent class 
the beginnings of intelligence, enough to seize 
for themselves the mere sour dregs of civiliza- 
tion, and then turn them loose at fourteen years 
old to the sort of associations and the sort of 
pamphlets and papers that are provided for 
such, you have made a dangerous population 
on which to base free institutions. We do not 
need to depend on theory to estimate the re- 
sults of this so-called common school educa- 
tion when carried no higher. Have we not had 
some experience of its results at no great dis- 
tance from home, and in no very remote times? 

What, then, shall the community do with these 
children of fourteen, when they have more or 
less imperfectly acquired these rudiments of 
knowledge? There is but one rational thing to 
do with them: let them go on and become youth 
of real intelligence. The one business of chil- 
dren is to grow. Give them not only free access, 
but every friendly incitement to all those lib- 
eral studies which experience has shown to be 
most effectual in developing the vigor and serv- 
iceableness of the whole mind. 

We constantly use this term, z#felligence. 
What is it that we mean by it? We mean all 
those faculties of man’s soul by which he is dis- 
tinguished from the lower animals. And it is 
precisely those same faculties whose difference 
makes such a broad line of demarkation be- 
tween man and brute, that mark also the de- 
markations between the different classes of men. 
We mean the power of perception, of judgment, 
of reason, of voluntary attention, of the volun- 
tary memory, of the sober imagination that dis- 
cerns the distant and the hidden truth, of the 
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fervid aspiration toward those ideals of charac- 
ter which the imagination portrays, of the ra- 
tional care for other interests than those of self, 
of the long look before and after, of the enthu- 
siasm of humanity, of the steadfast loyalty to 
truth and right. These are the powers that con- 
stitute human intelligence. We should never 
allow that field to be narrowed in the discus- 
sion of education. Some men talk as if the 
senses were all that needed to be trained ; but 
with all our training we shall never make the 
senses of a civilized man equal those of a sav- 
age, or the senses of a savage equal those of a 
dog. It is not the senses, only, but sense that 
needs to be trained: the sense of beauty, the 
sense of truth, the sense of right. 

And this is just what the high schools con- 
stantly accomplish. For see what are their 
studies :— The mathematics, with their training 
of close, persistent attention and concentration: 
their drill in the power of good honest brain- 
work.— History: a knowledge of what other 
men and times have attempted and done for the 
progress of humanity; the mistakes, the recti- 
fications; the illusions seen through, the soph- 
istries detected in the long school of experience; 
the endurance and heroism of great men.—Civil 
government : the principles on which our nation 
is based ; their course of development ; the dan- 
gers to be avoided, the rights to be maintained; 
the measures that have so far effected their 
maintenance, and those that have threatened 
them with ruin.—The natural sciences: botany, 
with its key to the secrets of vegetable life; nat- 
ural history, with its incitements to accurate and 
habitual observation; physics, with its hundred 
outlooks into the great laws of natural operations 
and into the triumphs of human art; physiology, 
with its revelation of the rights and wrongs of 
the human body; chemistry, with its glimpses 
into the secret processes of the universe; as- 
tronomy, with its nurture of the power of large 
conception, and its awakening of all the nobler 
feelings of awe and worship. Nor is it any 
smattering of these sciences that we mean. 
There is a vast difference, not visible, perhaps, 
to hasty thinkers, between a smattering and a 
foundation, in any subject. To be well ground- 
ed in any one of these great sciences is a vastly 


different thing from being superficially acquaint- | 
A good high school course gives a | 


ed with it. 
boy such a foundation that he will not only be 
able, but be eager, to go on and build on it a 
higher knowledge. 


Then there is the study of some foreign | 


tongue: nothing is more certain to break up 
the narrow provincialism of an ignorant mind. 
Whether it be Latin, Greek, German, or what- 
ever it be, provided it be the language of a great 


people, with a great history and literature, its 
study shows a boy, not by any formal argument, 
but by that gradual absorption that makes it 
forever a part of his nature, the great truth that 
there are other minds besides his own and dif- 
ferent from his own, with other ideals than his; 
and that words—his words or their words—are 
only imperfect symbols, while the pervasive 
soul is greater than all its garments of outward 
expression in speech. 

And, finally, there is the study of our own 
literature: not any mere surface polish by the 
accomplishment of polite literature, so called, 
but the invigorating daily contact with all that 
is choicest of what the best and greatest minds 
have put into books. 

These and such as these are the studies by 
means of which the high schools are year by 
year transforming the crude material of the 
lower schools into young men and women of 
trained and capable minds, and of characters 
disciplined by that industry and self-control 
without whose constant exercise no such course 
of study was ever successfully accomplished. 

Nor is it the studies alone that produce this 
result. It is largely owing to that daily con- 
tact with the teachers of the high school. It is 
a great thing, no doubt, that for three years the 
aspiration of the young mind is fed with these 
liberal studies; that for three years it is kept 
from the debasing influences that haunt the ig- 
norant boy and girl, and kept in contact with 
the high researches of science and the pure 
voices of literature; but it is even a greater 
thing that for those three determining years of 
life the young mind is close at the side of 
stronger and maturer minds, whose very life- 
object it is to watch the development of the 
growing soul, to reinforce its better part against 
its weaker, to strengthen its higher faculties 
against the lower, to inspire it, not alone by 
precept, but by example, with the steady as- 
piration toward higher levels of attainment. 

We sometimes hear people talk as if they 
supposed free high school education was a new 
experiment. In fact, the English nation has 
grown up on free high schools, for three cent- 
uries. We cannot pride ourselves on their be- 
ing an invention of these United States. John 
Milton fitted for college at a free high school a 
hundred and fifty years before there were any 
| United States. It was St. Paul’s School in Lon- 
| don, founded before Queen Elizabeth’s time; 
and an admirable education they gave him. And 
on the windows, blazoned across the glass, for 
| pupils and masters to read, ran the Latin in- 
| scription—Awt doce, aut disce, aut discede— 
| either learn, or teach, or be off with you. Eng- 
| land is dotted all over with such high schools, 
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carrying on a liberal education to the gates of 
the university. The difference from ours is, they 
are sustained by ancient endowments; and they 
are called grammar schools, because the Latin | 
and Greek grammar was of old their chief study. 
English civilization has grown up on such 
schools, and if we would perpetuate and ad- 
vance it here, we must have them also. And 
since no otherwise can we have them, we must 
have them through that united action which 
we call the State. 

The need of high schools in the country to give 
the poor man’s son a chance to fit himself for 
college covers only one of their uses. The same 
studies and the same training which give a boy 
the industry and intelligence and aspiration to go 
on and take advantage of college opportunities, 
give him—in case he cannot go up to college— 
the industry and intelligence and aspiration to 
go up into the college of the world and carry 
on his own further education in the great uni- 
versity of life-experience. It is all preparatory 
training. There is not a liberal study of the 
high school course but is needed by the boy 
who is to be a carpenter or a merchant or a 
farmer; for there is not one but is needed to 
make him aman. And we do not speak from 
theory alone on this point. These are the stud- 
ies that have nourished the boyhood of the most 
successful and forceful men of Germany, of Eng- 
land, and of our own country. If we want home- 
testimony, there was lately a meeting of the 
graduates of one of our largest and best high 
schools, and the history of all the living gradu- 
ates was traced. Some had gone through the 
university and had taken the highest distinc- 
tions in its gift. And of the rest, every one 
was doing some honorable work, and doing 
it well. 

But we hear of certain objections. One is the 
assertion that the State has no right to tax it- 
self for the support of high schools. Here the 
burden of proof certainly lies with those who 
deny this right. For it is one that has been con- 
stantly exercised by the most reasonable and 
steady - minded communities in the country, 
where at least, if anywhere, there is sufficient 
intellectual power to scrutinize the principles of 
government, and sufficient watchfulness to pre- 
serve all the rights of free citizenship. Can it 
be possible that some of those few who have 
raised this objection have not done so after all 
from their great affection for free government, 
and their irrepressible public spirit; but rather 
because on other accounts they dislike our sys- 
tem of public education, and have seized on this 
notion as one last possible argument against it? 
It would be a sad weakness to discover in some 
of our friends, but not wholly inconsistent with 





certain well known tendencies of the finite hu- 
man mind to self-deception. At least the ob- 
jection appears late in the day, with all the 
marks about it of a hastily snatched after- 
thought. The simple truth is that if there is 
any one indefeasible right, whether of an indi- 
vidual or of a State, it is the right of existence 
and of self-protection. And if a free State is to 
exist at all in safety it must be by intelligence 
and virtue in its people. Our nation has already 
gone through imminent dangers, and the condi- 
tions of danger are increasing. What safety it 
has had has come from the results of its schools. 
If there had been no communities in the United 
States where any higher education existed than 
that of the three R’s, we should not be here in 
a civilized community to-day to discuss this 
question. Our country so far has been guided 
on the whole by its reason and its self-control: 
and these have been trained in its liberal 
schools. But the ignorant and vicious class 
is more and more coming into prominence. If 
any considerable part of our country is to be 
forced back into the condition of some of its 
darker regions, there is small hope for us. A 
man must have a very inadequate notion of 
what is necessary to conserve society if he sup- 
poses that the only duty of a citizen is to per- 
form the physical act of walking to the polls 
and depositing a ballot; or that the only en- 
lightenment requisite for the safety of free in- 
stitutions is the ability to read the names on 
the ticket. Public opinion, the sentiment of the 
community, the morale of society,—these are 
far more important than the mere ballot; and 
the chief service of the citizen to the State is his 
daily and hourly contribution to these powers 
that lie behind all voting and all legislation and 
all execution of justice. No man is a safe citi- 
zen in a republic unless he has the judgment 
and reason and self-control of a thoroughly in- 
telligent man. And it is a dangerous doctrine 
to deny, for selfish or sect or party purposes, 
the right of the State to secure its own safety 
and permanence by insuring the existence of 
such men for its citizens. When some new way 
is discovered to insure this end, not merely de- 
vised in utopian theory, but shown to be in suc- 
cessful operation, it will be time enough to dis- 
cuss the advisability of taking this duty from 
the hands of the commgnity. The work must 
be done, for the welfare of the State; and the 
State must do it, or it will not be done, —that 
is the simple common sense answer to all such 
visionary speculations. 

Another objection against high school edu- 
cation, urged by a few discontented men who 
know very little about education except that it 
is a popular subject for fault-finding, is that it 
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is not “practical” enough. That means, if we 
look into the state of mind of those urging it, 
simply that the studies and training in the high 
school, as in all education worthy of the name, 
are educative and not occupative. That is to 
say, their purpose is to produce intelligence and 
character, not to furnish a trade. The commu- 
nity can only afford at present to do at the pub- 
lic expense what is absolutely indispensable to 
the public well-being to have done; and that 
is to produce a population of reasonable and 
self-controlled men and women. This can be 
done, and is done, in every community where 
liberal schools are well supported. And, more- 
over, it is precisely in such communities that 
there is the least difficulty about honest and rep- 
utable means of self-support. If the word prac- 
tical means anything, in the midst of its many 
vague uses, it means that which answers as suc- 
cessful means to important ends. And since the 
most important of all ends to society is the de- 
crease of ignorance and unthrift and crime, that 
system of education which everywhere is effect- 
ual in accomplishing this end is plainly a most 
practical system. 

And now there is still one other objection 
urged against high schools and indeed against 
all our public education. An objection so base- 
less and absurd that it would seem to lend it 
too much dignity even to answer it, except that 
the enemies of our free schools are, like private 
slanderers, only too eager to announce a charge 
as admitted, however irrational it be, unless it 
is distinctly denied. We refer to the charge 
that education is subversive of morality. It 
only needs that a man should look about him in 
any American community to see that this charge 
_is even ludicrously the reverse of true. It sounds 
like the very burlesque of argument. Who that 
has any observation of life can be blind to the 
fact that it is the ignorant class that is the dan- 
gerous and expensive class to the State, and 
that the intelligent class are the men of thrift 
and sobriety and regulated lives. 

If one is fond of statistics, he need only turn 
over the census of education and compare, State 
by State, the number of high schools, with the 
established reputation of these regions for pros- 
perity, for wholesome home-life, for law and or- 
der, for the prompt execution of justice, for the 
security of life and property, and the freedom 
of speech and thought, and whatever other 
things go to make up civilization in distinction 
from barbarism. Or if one happens to have 
traveled at all widely in the United States, he 
needs only the evidence of his own eyes and 
ears to teach him that a full and liberal course 
of public education is the only safeguard of a 
prosperous and well ordered community. 





The plain truth is, that just as there are two 
different classes of men in this country, the 
clean-lived and reasonable class, and the vicious 
and ignorant class, so there are two different 
kinds of communities in our union of States: 
one where life and property are secure, where 
there are visible marks of thrift and prosperity 
and good order in every village, where every 
country farm-house speaks to the eye of the in- 
dustry of its owner, where the boys and girls 
show in their looks and their speech that they 
are growing up into intelligent men and women, 
worthy of the privileges of a republic and able 
to maintain them. This is the region where 
free schools are liberally supported even to the 
door of the college. And there is another sort 
of community (if that may be called a commu- 
nity where each man lives for his own narrow 
and selfish ends), where broken fence, and top- 
pling chimney, and leaning wall, and slovenly 
door-yard, and slatternly children, and igno- 
rance and brutality and squalor announce that 
the republic with its modern civilization, so far 
as this corner of it is concerned, is on the road 
to failure and shameful defeat. And this is the 
region where only the three R’s are heard of, and 
the high school and the college are unknown. 

Like which of these communities is Califor- 
nia to be? Like which of these communities is 
California to-day, in many of its country re- 
gions? Are we satisfied with their civilization? 
Shall a false patriotism make us silent to the 
condition of things as it already exists in many 
parts of our State? No nation and no State 
can be prosperous with an ignorant country 
population. A young city may hug the delusion 
that it can be self-sustaining, but no city is any- 
thing without a country behind it. It is only the 
heart of the body politic, and cannot create the 
richness of its own blood. Those only are 
prosperous and happy regions where the coun- 
try homes are prosperous and happy. It is not 
Boston that has made Massachusetts : it is Mas- 
sachusetts that has made Boston. It is not Ber- 
lin that has made Germany, but Germany that 
has made Berlin. Does San Francisco suppose 
she is on an island in the sea, or sailing on a 
cloud in the air, that she begrudges her aid in 
education to that outlying country on whose 
salvation her own depends? 

But the present condition of our State is not 
all we need to consider. What is it to be in the 
future? The present adult population are not 
products of this western coast. They grew up 
among other and more liberal institutions. The 
question is, what advantages shall be provided 
for their sons and daughters here? 

The critical time is upon us. If the question 
be not decided in favor of free high school edu- 
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cation now, there will soon be an overwhelming 
majority, the product of the very lack of it, to 
destroy its last vestiges. For consider in what 
way our population is being increased : no long- 
er by the Argonauts who gave us such a mag- 
nificent start, but by illiterate immigrants from 
every foreign country.* And as to the home- 
born country population, they are growing up 
far from the advantages which their fathers*and 
mothers enjoyed. Some men talk as if the 
present intelligence of the community, once 
gained, would without further expense or trou- 
ble remain and be perpetuated. It is as if a 
child should for a moment hold back a stream 
with his hands, and expect it to stay so when 
his hands were removed. The work of educa- 
tion, once done, is not done once for all; but 
must be done every year and continually. There 
is no immunity, even in the best families, from 
the law that every child is born ignorant and 
selfish. Each new generation, in fact, is an 
immigration from a country where they know 
even less of our institutions and are even less 
capable of self-control than the populations of 
Europe. 

The only hope of permanent prosperity for 
California is the establishment of free schools 
of a high grade in every populated region of 
the State. It would be a fine thing, no doubt, 
if private munificence would, as in England, 
endow such schools. Here and there, perhaps, 
even before the dawn of the millennium, this 
may be done; but it will not do to wait for 
this. The population is increasing day by day: 
the youth are growing up to be men and women. 
Time does not stand still and wait for our uto- 
pian dreams to cometrue. These higher schools 
must be established, and the community must 
see that it is done. It would be fine if private 
wealth would build substantial roads and beau- 
tiful bridges, and endow reformatory prisons and 
houses of correction,—but we do not wait for 
this to happen. Yet the need to the community 
of intelligence and character in its growing pop- 
ulation is vastly more than all these things. 
We may turn our backs on these truths and 
look at our city high schools and at our Uni- 
versity, and rub our hands congratulating each 
other on our splendid school system,—but the 
city is doomed, and the State is doomed, if the 
country population has no higher advantages. 
And as to the University, what shall we say of 
the wisdom of a State that establishes a uni- 
versity, thanks to the foresight of the Argo- 





* At the last election the voters in San Francisco were—Na- 
tive, 20,195 ; foreign, 23,326. The California school census of 
1879 gives the nativity of children not over seventeen, as fol- 
lows: Native born children, both parents native born, 135,860; 
Native born children, both parents foreign born, 114,309. 





nauts, and then cuts away every public ladder 
and stairway that leads to its door? 

For there is no other way by which thé poor 
man, or the family m moderate circumstances, 
can send a boy or a girl to college but through 
the free preparation of the high school. Do 
the opponents of these schools wish to establish 
an aristocracy, wherein only the sons of the 
rich shall be permitted to receive a higher edu- 
cation? And is it only from the youth of two 
or three wealthy cities that the ranks of the pro- 
fessions are to be permitted to be filled? 

It is a mistake to suppose that it is the poor 
and plain-living people who are opposed to the 
high schools. They are the very ones who 
desire an education for their children. The op- 
position comes either from the aristocrat, who 
is very willing that the intelligence as well as 
the wealth of his family shall rise conspicuous 
over the common herd below; or it comes from 
the demagogue, whose trade depends on the 
existence of an unlettered and pliable constit- 
uency; or it comes from bitter sectarians, whom 
either Satan has blinded— 


‘‘Out of their weakness and their melancholy, 
As he is very potent with such spirits ’— 


to honestly believe in the immoral results of 
popular intelligence, or who have ends to accom- 
plish that are wholly outside of any considera- 
tion of the public weal. 

And there is, finally, another ground on which 
it is the duty of the State to open to all its 
youth the opportunities of a high school edu- 
cation: a ground on which we see no possibil- 
ity of a reasonable doubt. That is, the right 
of the child himself to all the possibilities of 
his own matured intelligence. A boy does not 
belong to the community as a chattel and a 
slave, that we have a right to his labor without 
giving him the chance to be a man among men. 
He comes into this world by no will of his own. 
Has he not a right to demand something of us 
as our bounden duty to him? Is it not a bar- 
barous injustice to give him only that amount 
of intelligence that we think will make a docile 
drudge of him, with no share in this heritage 
of knowledge and thought and “godlike rea- 
son”? 

For this was the high school education es- 
tablished: that every boy and girl might go 
out into life with eyes trained to see, with rea- 
son trained to reflect, with character trained to 
self-control, with feelings purified and ennobled 
by a share in whatever the race has yet attained 
of what is noble and pure. We must not allow 
this light to go out in darkness. We must not 
permit the standard of our public education to 
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be degraded below the level of the most enlight- 
ened countries and states. 

If the mass of our people are to be con- 
fined to the bare rudiments of learning, they 
will soon have not even that. There will be 
neither intelligence enough in the community 
to demand it, nor public spirit and means to 





pay for it, nor teachers to impart it. In the 
history of civilization it has invariably been the 
establishment of higher schools that has led to 
the establishment of lower. And if civilization 
in any particular region is to break down, its 
decay will doubtless follow the same order. 

E. R. SIL1. 





A FORGOTTEN POET. 


Astronomers tell us of stars that suddenly 
blaze out in the clear heavens and surpass the 
brightest planet in their brilliancy and splendor, 
but which, after having been for a brief period 
the wonder and admiration of the world, grad- 
ually fade away until scarcely discernible. So 
sometimes an author writes a successful book, 
and suddenly becomes the idol of the people, 
the fashion of the hour, surpassing in popularity 
authors of far greater merit; but, after enjoying 
for a time the favor of sovereigns and the ap- 
plause of the populace, he is thrown aside for 
the next new favorite, and is soon lost in a neg- 
lect as unaccountable as his former popularity. 
John Lyly, the subject of this sketch, is a strik- 
ing example of the truth of the saying, “The 
glory of this age is the scorn of the next.” The 
favorite of Elizabeth’s court, placed by his con- 
temporaries before Shakspere, Spenser, and 
Chapman, his first work, Euphues, enjoyed a 
popularity accorded to but few books. Gradu- 
ally, however, his influence and popularity be- 
gan to wane, and in 1777 Berkenhout probably 
expressed the public sentiment when he termed 
the book “a most contemptible piece of affecta- 
tion and nonsense.” Now, in the nineteenth 
century, Lyly is just beginning to assume his 
true place in English literature, and his services 
in developing the harmony and euphony of our 
language are first being recognized. Before 
considering his works let us take a brief survey 
of his life. 

John Lyly was born in Kent in 1553, eleven 
years before the birth of Shakspere. Of his 
family and early life we know nothing. At the 
age of sixteen he entered Magdalen College, 
Oxford, matriculating as Dledit filius. He does 
not appear to have been a very diligent student 
while at college. Anthony-a-Wood says that 
he was “always averse to the crabbed studies 
of logic and philosophy. For so it was that his 
genie, being naturally bent to the pleasant paths 
of poetry (as if Apollo had given to him a 
wreath of his own bays, without snatching or 





struggling ), did, in a manner, neglect academi- 
cal studies, yet not so much but that he took 
the degrees in arts, that of master being com- 
pleated in 1575, at which time as he was esteem- 
ed at the university a ncted wit, so afterwards in 
the court of Q. Elizabeth, where he was also 
reputed a rare poet, witty, comical, and face- 
tious.” 

In 1574, while yet in college, Lyly wrote a 
Latin letter to Lord Burleigh, begging him to 
use his influence with the queen to secure him 
a fellowship. This application was unsuccess- 
ful, but Burleigh took Lyly under his patronage, 
and until 1584 the poet was probably a member 
of his household. In 1578, being then twenty- 
five years of age, Lyly wrote his first work, 
Euphues, the Anatomie of Wit, and two years 
later he followed this with EZuphues and his 
England. These books immediately made him 
famous, and in 1584 he removed to the court of 
“good Queen Bess.” His chief occupation here 
was play-writing, and his heart was set on the 
office of Master of Revels, a position, however, 
to which he never attained. His first play was 
The Woman in the Moone, written in blank 
verse, and presenting few of the peculiarities 
that afterward distinguished his style. Before 
1589, Lyly had written nine plays, many of 
which were not only presented at court, but 
were also acted in the public theaters. All of 
these plays were very popular, and Queen Eliz- 
abeth made our author many promises, but in 
1590, and again three years later, we find him 
complaining because these promises have not 
been performed. 

In his second petition he thus laments her 
faithlessness: “Thirteen years your highnes’ 
servant, but yet nothing. Twenty friends that 
though they saye they wil be sure, I find them 
sure to be slowe. A thousand hopes, but all 
nothing; a hundred promises, but yet noth- 
i My last will is shorter than my in- 
vencion; but three legacies—patience to my 
creditors, melancholie without measure to my 
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friends, and beggerie without shame to my 
family.” 
‘*Oh, how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes’ favors!” 


Soon after this he appears to have left the 
court, but of the circumstances of his life after 
this nothing is known. The next notice we have 
of him is a brief entry in the register of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s, under the date 


‘Nov. 30, 1606, John Lylie, gent., was buried.” 


Thus briefly is recorded the end of one who 
was the idol and glory of Elizabeth’s court and 
the most popular author of his time. 

Before treating of his works more particularly 
it will be of value to notice the chief peculiari- 
ties of his style. The first peculiarity that 
strikes us is one of form—his continuous use of 
balanced construction and verbal antithesis. 
Sentence is balanced with sentence, word with 
word, and even letter with letter, for alliteration 
is one of our author’s delights. Witness the 
following : 


“Iam neither so suspitious to mistrust your good 
will, nor so sottish to mislike your good counsayle, as I 
am therefore to thanke you for the first, so it standes me 
upon to thinke better on the latter.” 


This produces a smooth effect, and lends a 


peculiar sweetness to his sentences, which, how- 
ever, soon grows tiresome on account of its mo- 
notony. Even in tragic parts he maintains his 
balanced construction, and we look in vain for 
the strong bursts of rage of Shakspere’s “ Lear” 
or the agonized utterances of Marlowe’s “ Faus- 
tus.” In no place does Lyly break away from 
the fetters of his style, nowhere is he free and 
natural. His lions roar like sucking doves. 
Puns and verbal quibbles, the natural outgrowth 
of such a style, are introduced in the most inop- 
portune places, a fault which Shakspere also 
has, and which possibly he caught from Lyly. 

The next peculiarity to be noticed is Lyly’s 
classicism. All of his plays, with the exception 
of Mother Bombie, are classical in their origin, 
and the characters have classical names. Clas- 
sical allusions are abundant in his works, and 
one suggests another, and this yet another, in 
such a way that he sometimes nearly loses the 
thread of his discourse. A classical quotation 
is, according to his idea, always appropriate, 
and it has been observed that all of his charac- 
ters, from the prince to the lowest serving-man, 
are familiar with Virgil, Horace, and other clas- 
sical writers. 

But the most striking peculiarity of his style 
is “the employment of a species of fabulous or 
unnatural natural philosophy, in which the exist- 
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ence of certain animals, vegetables, and miner- 
als is presumed, in order to afford similes and 
illustrations.” Instead of fitting his similes to 
the existing order of things, he takes the ob- 
verse method, and changes the whole created 
world to conform to his similes. “Polyphus is 
ever of the color of the stone it sticketh to.” 
“The bird of paradise lives on air, and dies if 
she touch the earth.” “Salamints, a peculiar 
kind of flower, are white in the morning, red 
at noon, and purple at night.” “The estritch 
plucks out her bad feathers, and burns them.” 

Keeping well in mind these peculiarities of 
Lyly’s style, which may be found on almost 
every page he has written, let us now take a 
more particular view of his works. His first 
work, Zuphues, the Anatomie of Wit, was pub- 
lished in 1579, and passed through six editions 
in two years, which betokens a popularity en- 
joyed by few, if any, other books. It is the 
story of a young Athenian, “ Euphues,” living 
in Naples, and it treats of friendship, love, edu- 
cation, and religion. Appended to the book 
are letters on bearing bereavement and exile 
with Christian fortitude, and on the conduct of 
life. The continuation, Euphues and his Eng- 
land, is a narrative of “Euphues’s” journey into 
England, and was designed to teach Eng- 
lishmen then seeking pleasure and adventure 
abroad the beauties and merits of their own 
island. The two books are closely related, and 
may be considered as one. Of the chief char- 
acteristics of his style we have already spoken. 
It must not be supposed that because the style 
is so meretricious the sentiments are likewise 
poor. Itiscommon sense masquerading in the 
fantastical garb of folly. His moral is always 
good, and his advice excellent. His language 
is chaste, and in point of morality he stands 
vastly above any poet or play-wright of his age. 
He says in the preface of Exuphues, “This I 
have diligently observed, that there shall be 
nothing found that may offend the chast mind 
with unseemly tearmes or uncleanly talke.” He 
is at times a vigorous satirist and reformer, and 
ridicules the courtiers for preferring the French 
fashions before those of their own country. He 
is a devout believer in God, and in one place 
says, “There is no man so savage in whom 
resteth not this divine particle, that there is an 
omnipotent, eternall, and divine mover, which 
may be called God.” Charles Kingsley wishes 
for no better proof of the nobleness and virtue 
of the Elizabethan age than the fact that 
Euphues and Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia were 
the two popular romances of the day, 

In writing his plays, Lyly adopted and popu- 
larized George Gascoigne’s innovation of writ- 
ing plays in prose. Lyly wrote nine plays, and 
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seven of these are in prose, one in blank verse, 
and one in rhyme. In his plays we see the 
germs of those sparkling, witty dialogues which 
we so enjoy in Shakspere’s comedies. For 
the most part his plays are totally deficient in 
plot, being little more than dramatized anec- 
dotes, flimsy in construction and poor in exe- 
cution. “Endymion” and “Midas” are elaborate 
political allegories—the former representing 
the disgrace brought upon the Earl of Leices- 
ter for clandestinely marrying the Countess of 
Sheffield, while at the same time seeking the 
hand of Elizabeth; and the latter depicts the 
troubles experienced by Philip I. in establish- 
ing the Roman Catholic religion in Spain. 
The only one of Lyly’s plays which has a plot 
worthy of the name is Mother Bombie, which 
has a very skillfully entangled plot, founded on 
mistaken identity. 

But it is in his songs that Lyly’s poetic talent 
is best shown. Taine says, “Lyly, so fantas- 
tic that he seems to write purposely in defiance 
of common sense, is at times a genuine poet, a 
singer, a man capable of rapture, akin to Spen- 
ser and Shakspere.” Lyly’s songs occur in his 
plays, and are, unfortunately, short, and few in 
number. Most of them are light, pretty love 
songs, that have been compared to the well- 
known lyrics of Herrick. “Cupid and My Cam- 
paspe,” from Lyly’s first play, Alexander and 
Campaspe, is the best known of his songs, and 
is so good that I have ventured to quote it en- 
tire. Alexander having fallen in love with Cam- 
paspe, engages Apelles to paint her portrait. 
Apelles does so, and falls in love with the fair 
Theban, and sings the following song in her 
praise: 


CUPID AND MY CAMPASPE. 


“Cupid and my Campaspe playd 
At cardes for kisses, Cupid payd ; 
He stakes his Quiver, Bow, and*Arrows, 
His mother’s doves, and teeme of sparrows, 
Looses them, too; then down he throwes 
The corrall of his lippe, the rose 
Growing on’s cheek (but none knows how), 
With these the cristall of his Brow, 
And then the dimple of his chinne, 
All these did my Campaspe winne. 
At last he set her both his eyes; 
She won, and Cupid blind did rise. 
O, Love! has shee done this to Thee? 
What shall (Alas!) become of Mee!” 


As may readily be supposed, a work so popu- 
lar as Exphues was and possessing such mark- 
ed peculiarities exerted great influence on con- 
temporaneous literature. Lyly was praised and 
copied by nearly all of the writers of his time. 
Other writers took up the subject of Euphues, 





and in 1590 Lodge published Rosalynde, Eu- 
phues Golden Legacie, which is the foundation 
of Shakspere’s As You Like It. Not only in 
writings was Lyly’s influence felt, but the con- 
versation in Elizabeth’s court was modeled on 
the patterns found in Exphues. Blount, writing 
about twenty-five years after Lyly’s death, thus 
testifies to our author’s influence and popularity: 
“Our Nation are in his debt for a new English 
which hee taught them. Euphues and his Eng- 
land first began that language. All our Ladies 
were then his Schollers; and that beauty in 
Court which could not parley Euphueisme, 
was as little regarded as she which now there 
speaks not French.” 

There were a few authors sufficiently clear- 
sighted to see the evils of this fantastical style, 
and in 1627 Drayton praises Sidney for reduc- 
ing— 

‘‘Our tongue from Lillie’s writing then in use: 
Talking of Stones, Stars, Plants, of fishes, Flyes, 
Playing with words, and idle Similes, 

As the English Apes and very Zanies be 

Of every thing that they doe heare and see; 
So, imitating his ridiculous tricks, 

They spake and writ all like meere lunatiques.” 


Shakspere, in Love's Labor Lost, and Ben 
Jonson, in Every Man out of His Humor, 
ridiculed euphuism, but at the same time they 
imitated it. Shakspere more particularly seems 
well acquainted with Lyly’s works, and, Hal- 
lam thinks, has often caught the euphuistic 
style when he did not intend to ridicule it, es- 
pecially in some speeches of Ham/et. And not 
only has Shakspere imitated euphuism, but in 
many cases he has directly conveyed, as the 
wise call it, sentiments from Lyly’s works to his 
own pages. Many examples could be adduced, 
but a single one must suffice. Lyly wrote, in 
Campaspe: “Is the war-like sound of drum 
and trump turned to the soft noise of lyre and 
lute?—the neighing of barbed steeds, whose 
lowdness filled the aire with terrour, and whose 
breathes dimmed the sun with smoake, convert- 
ed to delicate tunes and amorous glances?” 
Who can doubt that these opening lines of 
Richard III. were copied directly from this? 


‘‘Our stern alarums changed to merry meetings, 
Our dreadful marches to delighful measures. 
Grim-visaged war hath smoothed his wrinkled front; 
And now, instead of mounting barbéd steeds, 

To fright the souls of fearful adversaries, 

He capers nimbly in a lady’s chamber 

To the lascivious pleasing of a lute.” 


We thus see that Lyly’s influence on con- 
temporaneous literature was by no means con- 
temptible, and one critic even thinks that to 
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him our language owes much of its present 
smoothness. 

In bidding farewell to Lyly we know of no 
way to leave a better impression of the man 
and his work than by quoting a part of his ad- 
vice to young men, which bears quite a resem- 
blance, by the way, to Polonius’s advice to his 
son: 


‘‘Descend into thine own conscience and consider 
with thyselfe the great difference between staring and 
starke blynde, witte and wisdome, love and lust. Be 





merry, but with modestie; be sober, but not too sullen; 
be valyaunt, but not too venturous; let thy attire bee 
comely, but not too costly; thy dyet wholesome, but not 
too excessive; use pastime, as the word importeth, to 
passe the time in honest recreation; mistrust no man 
without cause; neither be ye credulous without proofe; 
be not lyght to follow every man’s opinion, nor obsti- 
nate to stand in thine own conceipt. Serve God, love 
God, feare God, and God will so bless thee, as eyther 
thy heart canne wish or thy friends desire; and so 
I ende my counsaile, beseeching thee to begin to fol- 
low it.” 


WILLIAM D. ARMES. 





NOTE 


THAT THE CONDITION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA is disappointing to many citizens, is un- 
fortunately true. It may be that to an extent this arises 
from a popular misapprehension of the work now being 
done at that institution. It is certainly true that there 
are many things there to admire. The professors are, 
without exception, able and learned men. They are 
enthusiastic in the performance of their duties. Some 
of them have national, some world-wide reputations. 
The two LeContes are everywhere honored for their 
achievements in science. Such men as Professors Kel- 
logg, Sill, Rising, Moses, Welcker, Soulé, Hilgard, and 
others, would be an honor to any institution. Numer- 
ous students throng the halls, and it is not too much to 
assert that, from the educational stand-point alone, the 
University makes, all things considered, a remarkable 
showing. But, notwithstanding all this, the fact re- 
mains that it has not the hold upon the popular sym- 
pathy and esteem which it ought to have. Outside of 
a limited circle, there is no enthusiasm in regard to it. 
The great mass of citizens know little about it, and care 
less. In some parts of the State there is, or has been, 
an active enmity. When a meeting of the Legislature 
occurs the claims of the University are not pressed with 
spirit, and, as a result, no adequate appropriation is 
made. Meantime, the great universities of the East 
are making gigantic strides. Harvard, during the last 
ten or twelve years, has made as much progress as dur- 
ing its whole previous existence. The credit for this is 
due almost entirely to one man—President Eliot. With- 
out being a great or profound scholar, he is yet a man 
of great executive ability. And this is the whole secret. 
The functions of a college president are almost wholly 
executive. He must be a man of affairs. He must be 
able to interest men of means in the institution, to build 
up its finances, to conciliate its enemies, to stimulate its 
friends. He should be burdened with no classes. He 
should be free to devote his entire energies to the exec- 
utive management, leaving the educational duties en- 
tirely to the professors. Now, precisely because he is a 
ripe scholar, a profound student, a learned scientist, un- 
used and undevoted to practical affairs, shrinking from 
contact with the world, and preferring the investigations 
and calculations of his study, is the President of the 
University of California unfitted to build up that insti- 
tution to the greatness of which it is capable. No man 
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could bring to a professor's chair greater learning in his 
specialty. The association of no name with the Uni- 
versity would give it greater honor than his. His learn- 
ing and his investigations have given him a reputation 
among scientific men upon two continents. But these 
are not the qualifications of a president. It is of infi- 
nitely more importance that the head of the University 
should be one who knows men, who understands the 
intricacies of business, who will see that every citizen on 
the broad Pacific Coast has an interest and a pride in 
the great educational center over which he presides. He 
certainly should not be an unlettered man. He should 
possess such attainments as would command the respect 
and such graces as would win the esteem of those with 
whom he comes in contact. But if he should have the 
practical gifts of an Eliot, he would be better fitted for 
the executive duties of the presidency than if he were 
master of the exhaustless learning of the ages. Such 
a man we should have at the head of our University. 
Now is the accepted time. There is no great college 
on this side of the continent. The University has a 
handsome start. It needs other endowments. It re- 
quires popular support. With these it will slowly take 
its place by the side of the older seminaries of learning, 
which are the pride of all Americans, and which have 
graduated the brightest and best minds of the day. The 
business side of the University is as important as the 
educational side. In one sense it is more important, 
for the latter must surely fail if the former be neglected. 
It is a mistake to devolve these duties upon a professor 
who has no taste for them if he is scholar enough to 
deserve his chair, nor time for them if he attends to 
his specialty. 


INDIRECTION is not a usual characteristic of the 
American people. What they desire to do they gener- 
ally set about in the most simple and direct manner. 
Just at present there seems to be a relapse from this 
ordinary mood. ‘The question is being vigorously de- 
bated whether or not a distinguished ex- President 
should be provided for by the nation, and a dozen 
methods are proposed, all of them more or less round- 
about in their means, to accomplish this end. The fact 
that this particular ex-President has been a military 
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man seems to complicate matters still more. It would 
appear that the first, and indeed the principal, question 
is this: ‘‘ Is it desirable that the nation provide, in a re- 
spectable manner, for those whom it has elevated to 
the high office of Chief Executive?” If this is an- 
swered affirmatively, and it must be confessed that the 
trend of the argument is in that direction, why is it not 
best to provide for the retirement of the President on 
part pay in a direct manner, as is done with the judges 
and the officers of the army and navy? If the nation 
provide for one President, it should provide for all. It 
would be spared the mortification of seeing a former 
Chief Executive die in poverty and distress as in the 
case of James Monroe. If a military office is created 
for one President, what is to be done for the next one 
whose administration is equally wise and temperate, 
but who does not happen to be a great commander? 
This is a purely impersonal matter. It involves princi- 
ple alone, and not persons. It is right and expedient 
that those who do great work for the republic should 
be rewarded. It would stimulate others, and it would 
tend to lift every President above intrigue to know that 
provision had been made for him upon retirement, and 
that he need have no personal thought for the morrow. 
But the law should be a general one. If Lowell should 
be elected President, should he be created Poet Laureate 
upon retirement? When Mr. Garfield goes out will there 
be a proposition to make him Vicar-General? It will be 
seen that the scheme to provide for Presidents upon per- 
sonal grounds, according to their vocations before elec- 
tion, will necessarily lead to confusions and absurdities. 
We are not, fortunately, so impoverished, and it is to 
be hoped, also, that we are not so parsimonious, that 
there is any obstacle in the way of providing that the 
declining days of those who serve the nation in this 
high office may be passed in dignity and comfort. 


THE TOWN OF BERKELEY has set a commendable 
example to the other towns and villages of the Pacific 
Coast. The citizens have formed an ‘‘ Association for 
the Promotion of Neighborhood Improvements.” The 
objects of this organization are declared to be 


‘*— to promote the improvement and ornamentation 
of the streets, stations, and public places of this local- 
ity, by planting and cultivating trees, establishing and 
maintaining walks, grading and draining roadways, 
clearing the roads and sidewalks of unsightly weeds and 
rubbish, promoting the introduction of water and the 
utilization of the same for sprinkling the roads; the con- 





sideration and promotion of such a system of sewerage 
as may be best adapted for the sanitary condition of the 
town; encouraging system, order, and tidiness, and gen- 
erally to do whatever may tend to the improvement of 
the town of Berkeley as a place of residence.” 


We are informed that at least two other towns have 
similar associations. There are few things of which the 
people of the Pacific Coast have reason to feel more 
ashamed than of the appearance of most of their small 
towns. In many of these the spirit of untidiness holds 
eternal carnival. Gates are off the hinges, fences are 
not even whitewashed, houses are unpainted, gardens 
are unkempt, and the whole place is a disheveled ap- 
parition of which ore sight is all that the ordinary per- 
son desires. There are many persons who will not un- 
derstand the effect of beauty upon their own lives and 
upon those of their children. But they ought to be able 
to comprehend how ruinous, from a financial point of 
view, this slovenly condition of a town is. And it is so 
entirely inexcusable. Nature is fecund. The richness 
of the soil is our untiring boast. Almost at the word 
trees will grow and flowers will blossom. But it may 
be objected that the expense will be too great. Turn- 
ing to the by-laws of the Berkeley association, we find 
that the cost to members over sixteen years of age is 
one dollar per year; to members under sixteen, fifty 
cents; and the Executive Committee are limited in their 
expenditures to the funds in hand. This small sum, to- 
gether with the personal exertion of each citizen upon 
his own place, will soon make a garden of the whole 
neighborhood. There ought to be one of these socie- 
ties in every town, and now is the time to form them, 
before the season for planting is over. 


A NEW SERIAL STORY will be commenced in the next 
number of THE CALIFORNIAN which will run during 
the remainder of the year. It is entitled ‘‘’49 and'so,” 
and is a story of early days upon this coast. The au- 
thor is Mr. John Vance Cheney, whose articles in the 
leading Eastern magazines and in THE CALIFORNIAN 
have received such wide and merited recognition. Mr. 
Cheney has had this story in preparation for THE CALI- 
FORNIAN for some time. Competent critics, to whom 
it has been submitted, pronounce it at once realistic and 
fascinating. The stirring events of 1849 and the suc- 
ceeding year are vividly pictured. Absolute truthful- 
ness of impression is sought rather than idealization. A 
thread of romance runs through the work, and the in- 
terest is sustained to the end. 





SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 


JUPITER AND HIS SPOTS. 


The most attractive object in the evening sky just at 
this time is the giant planet Jupiter. The markings upon 
his belts have for some time been attracting the universal 
attention of astronomers and amateur observers. Always 
enigmatical, this planet has, since the appearance of the 
great red spot in its southern hemisphere, become still 
more perplexing to the astronomer. It was at first sup- 
posed that this prominent object would form a ready 





means of determining the true period of the planet's 
revolution, but that result has not been realized. On 
the contrary, if anything, it has rendered that preblem 
still more doubtful. Soon after the ‘‘ great" spot was 
discovered, two or three other smaller, but still plainly 
discernible and permanent spots were observed near 
by the larger one. Close and continued observations 
of these several spots during the past summer, accord- 
ing to the published reports of Professor Barnard, of 
Nashville, Tennesee, have revealed the most singular fact 
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yet developed, that these spots are not identical in their 
revolutions, as would be the case if they were absolutely 
fixed to the central nucleus of the planet. On the 25th 
of last July, the center of one of the small spots preceded 
the center of the large spot by one hour and thirty-five 
minutes. On the 22d of November, the center of the 
small spot preceded the center of the large one by 
three hours and seventeen minutes. The large spot 
had thus apparently moved backward one hour and 
forty-two minutes between July 25th and November 
22d, showing a daily difference of rotation of 0.439 min- 
utes per day. At this rate the small spot would gain an 
entire revolution in about twenty-three months. There 
is quite a difference in the motion of all the spots to be 
seen on the planet's disk. Ina letter to Scézence, dated 
November 29, Professor Barnard writes in regard to this 
planet as follows: ‘‘ The region occupied by the equa- 
torial belt is subject to constant and quite rapid change, 
being filled at times with the most delicately soft, plumy 
forms. Brilliant white spots are not unfrequent in this 
zone. . . . All the objects in the equatorial zone move 
with a very great velocity in the direction of rotation, 
but invariably in a contrary direction to that pursued by 
the [ great ] red spot, which is really the only object on 
the planet which has a backward motion. Indeed, it 
would not be a bad comparison to compare the red spot 
to a mighty city built on the shore of a vast and swiftly 
flowing river, which is constantly being filled with drift, 
and an occasional glistening mass of ice tearing its 
way past the city with a velocity of not less than six thou- 
sand milesa day. In such a comparison the city would 
be as great in area as three-fourths of our entire earth, 
and the river fully sixteen thousand miles in breadth.” 
Jupiter passed its perihelion on the 25th of September 
last. That great planet then reached its nearest point 
to the sun, and was also, at the same time, within a few 
days of its nearest point to the earth ; so that the Rubi- 
con of its perihelion and its nearest approach to the earth 
and sun has already passed. At its perihelion, Jupiter 
is forty-six million miles nearer the sun than at its aphe- 
lion. The difference between the two intervals of dis- 
tance is about half the entire average distance of the 
earth from thesun. Yet Jupiter, at its nearest approach, 
is four hundred and fifty million miles from the great 
central luminary. Nearly twelve years must elapse be- 
fore Jupiter will be as favorably situated for observation 
as he is at this time. With the exception of Saturn, 
nothing in the heavens affords a more interesting sub- 
ject for study than Jupiter and his moons. I tis delight- 
ful to watch those four little diamond-points as they 
move in rapid succession around the parent body, pass- 
ing now as dark spots across his disk, then behind and 
eclipsed by it. A glimpse of its moons may be had even 
through a good opera-glass, and in an exceptionally clear 
atmosphere, at a considerable elevation above the sea, 
they have been seen by the unassisted eye. The large 
spot may be seen with a five-inch telescope. When this 
spot is just beginning to appear at the eastern portion 
of Jupiter's disk, so rapid is the rotation of that planet 
that in a little over two hours it will have reached the 
center, and in less than five it will again be out of sight, 
having passed around its western limb. The size of this 
spot varies somewhat in length, but is quite constant in 
breadth. Its average length is about twenty-three thou- 
sand miles, by a breadth, in its widest portion, of six 
thousand nine hundred miles—equal in area to about 
three-quarters of the entire surface of the earth. Its 
color is a light red. Jupiter turns on its axis in a little 





less than ten hours, so that an observer on its equator 
would be hurled around at a rate of five hundred miles 
a minute instead of the comparatively slow progress of 
seventeen miles that marks the rate of the earth's revolu- 
tion at its equator. 


THE COLORING MATTER OF FLOWERS. 


Hitherto it has generally been supposed that the va- 
rious colors observable in flowers and leaves were due 
to different kinds of matter which enter into the com- 
position of the leaves and petals—each color being a 
different chemical combination, and so constituted that 
the substance of no one color could in any natural way 
be made to take up another color. Recently, however, 
Prof. Schnetzler read an interesting paper upon this 
subject before the Vadois Society of Natural Science, 
in which that gentleman details a series of experiments 
recently made by him, which present this interesting 
subject in an entirely new light. The professor showed 
by experiment that when the color of a flower has been 
extracted by mascerating the flower in alcohol, one may, 
by adding different acids or alkalies, obtain from that one 
color all the various other colors which plants exhibit. 
Take, for example, a peony: when mascerated in al- 
cohol a violet-red liquid is obtained. Now, if some 
acid oxalate of potassa be added to the fluid, it becomes 
pure red; if soda be added, it will appear violet, blue, 
or green, according to the proportion of soda employed. 
If a green color is produced, it will appear red by trans- 
mitted light, just as a solution of chlorophyl does. It 
was held by the professor that these changes of color 
might quite as well be obtained naturally in the plant 
by giving it the proper plant nourishment, since in all 
plants acid or alkaline matters always exist. It was 
furthermore stated that the change from green to red 
in ‘‘autumn leaves” is due to the action of the tannin, 
which is developed in the leaves. Hence, without af- 
firming it absolutely, the professor believes that there is 
in plants and flowers only one coloring matter—chloro- 
phyl—which, being modified by certain agents, fur- 
nishes all the various tints that flowers and leaves ex- 
hibit. As for white flowers, said the professor, it is 
well known that their cells are filled with a colorless 
fluid, opacity being due to the air contained in their 
numerous cells. This may be proved by placing the 
petals of such flowers under the receiver of an air-pump, 
when they are seen to lose their opacity and become 
transparent as the air escapes. If the deductions which 
the professor makes from his experiments are correct, a 
wide and most interesting field of experiment is hereby 
opened up to the scientific florist. 


THE SHIP OF THE FUTURE. 


In attempting to replace wood with iron in the build- 
ing of heavy ships many difficulties have been encoun- 
tered, and resort was finally had to steel; but still the 
results were not what was expected. Many, even of the 
best plates produced, failed to pass the requisite inspec- 
tion, and, in numerous cases, when they did pass, and 
were put into actual service in the hulls of vessels, 
cracked and gave out in most inexplicable ways. Seams 
would sometimes open up the whole length of a plate, 
the fracture of which showed no sufficient cause for 
such weakness. But still the steel manufacturers of 
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Great Britain, though greatly discouraged, would not 
give it up. They called to their assistance the best 
scientific talent of the world to study out the problem, 
to determine where the difficulty existed, and to devise 
a way to remedy it. England’s supremacy on the ocean 
depended upon the successful solution of the problem. 
The failures were many; the experiments were tedious 
and costly; but success seems to have finally crowned 
their efforts, and we may now safely predict that the 
ships of the future will be constructed of steel; that they 
will be far more durable, much cheaper in the end, 
able to carry more freight in proportion to size, be safer 
from the ordinary danger of the seas, whether from 
foundering, stranding upon a lee-shore, or striking upon 
sunken rocks, and finally that they will secure a ma- 
terial addition to the profits of a voyage over ships of 
either iron or wood. Owing to the improved processes 
introduced into the manufacture of iron and its conver- 
sion into steel, plates are now made which will endure a 
tensile strain of from twenty-six to thirty tons per inch, 
and the ductility of which satisfies all the bending and 
punching tests which the most rigid inspection can pre- 
scribe. Ships built in English dock-yards of such im- 
proved steel are already afloat, and giving the most en- 
tire satisfaction. The Cunard Company are now build- 
ing a large steamer of this improved steel. The build- 
ing of steel steamships is no longer experimental. And 
notwithstanding, less than five years ago, British steel 
manufacturers were on the point of abandoning in de- 
spair their efforts in this direction, steel is to-day vic- 
torious, and even the British Admiralty accepts the fact. 


A SCIENTIFIC APPLICATION OF THE PHO- 
TOPHONE. 


Prof. Bell's newly invented instrument for the repro- 
duction of sound through the agency of a beam of 
light, is being applied to the study of the solar surface. 
While Mr. Bell was in Paris, recently, M. Janssen hav- 
ing informed him that he had detected movements of 
prodigious rapidity in the photospheric matter, Mr. 





Bell suggested the idea of employing his photophone 
for the reproduction, at the earth’s surface, of the 
sounds which must necessarily accompany such move- 
ments. M. Janssen approved the idea, and requested 
Mr. Bell to attempt its realization at the Mendon Ob- 
servatory, where all necessary instruments and facilities 
would be placed at his disposal. The first attempt was 
made on the goth of October, but the phenomena were 
not sufficiently decided to be regarded as successful; 
yet Mr. Bell hopes to succeed by continued study and 
perseverance. Experiments will, therefore, be contin- 
ued. M. Janssen holds that the idea is one of so much 
importance that its author, Mr. Bell, should be fully 
recognized in his priority of its conception. 


THE SUN RECORDING ITS BRILLIANCY. 


An instrument for recording the intensity and dura- 
tion of sunshine was devised as early as 1856, by Mr. J. 
F. Campbell of England; but it has never, until quite 
recently, been made thoroughly practical and reliable. 
Still, even in its imperfect form, it has been made to do 
duty for several years at Greenwich, and Kew, and 
several private observatories in England. The instru- 
ment consists of an ordinary ‘‘ burning glass,” or lens, 
the focus of which is made to keep its place on a con- 
stantly moving strip of paper. The manifest difficulties 
of properly adjusting the complicated movements in- 
volved in such a work have only quite recently been 
fully overcome by the genius and patience of Prof. 
Stokes of England, whose improved instrument has re- 
cently been set up in some thirty stations in the British 
Isles. We are not advised as to whether the instrument 
has been introduced into this country; but if it will do 
what it is credited with, it must soon become a part of 
the ordinary equipment of every important meteorologi- 
cal station in the world; for by it we may, in time, ob- 
tain a sufficient record of a meteorological element of 
primary importance in its relations to agriculture and 
to the public health, but which has heretofore been very 
imperfectly registered. 





ART AND 


RICHARD WAGNER. 


This great art reformer, composer, poet, and critic, 
who will have completed his sixty-eighth year on the 
22d of next May, has just finished a new musical 
drama. /arséfal, as it is called, sets forth in three acts 
an episode in the wonderful story of the Holy Grail, 
which has passed through the fire of Wagner's imagina- 
tion and been transformed into a drama, retaining the 
medizeval garb, but dealing with problems of the deep- 
est ethical significance to the world to-day. The text 
of this drama was published three years ago, but the 
music has but just been finished by the composer in 
Italy, where he has spent almost the whole of the past 
year. Parsifalis a work which no degree of familiarity 
with the previous creations of Wagner could have led 
one to expect. Both in form and in subject it is wide- 





ARTISTS. 


ly different from everything that its author has writ- 
ten, and yet we shall not be surprised if it be ultimately 
accepted as the most remarkable work that Wagner has 
produced. From the loose structure and shaky versifi- 
cation of Wagner's first opera, Rienzi (1839), it would 
have needed a bold critic to predict that the same com- 
poser might one day show by his sense of the right be- 
ginning of a drama, by his clear vision of the end from 
the beginning, by the compactness and due adjustment 
of all that intervened, that he was no mean follower, in 
power of dramatic construction, of the great Greek mas- 
ters. In point of formal execution, the poetry of Parsi- 
fal exhibits a great deviation from the theories which gov- 
erned the composer when he was writing the Ring des 
Nibelungen, in 1852. Alliterative verse has been aban- 
doned, and with it the blemishes which came from 
forced alliteration are absent. Wagner has now adopt- 
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ed a poetical form which is chiefly marked by its great 
rapidity of change from one rhythm to another. This 
makes the language admirably adapted to the freedom 
of Wagner's musical treatment, while at the same time 
the work is marked throughout by a compactness and 
sustained intensity of expression. The first performance 
of Parsifal is to take place next August at Bayreuth, 
Bavaria, in Wagner's special theater. As at the per- 
formance of the Ring des Nibelungen in 1876, the best 
singers and musicians from all Germany will take part. 
Wagner's plan for raising the standard of German op- 
eratic and musical performance will thus be fairly start- 
ed, and henceforth there will be annual gatherings at 
Bayreuth of the leading singers and musicians of Ger- 
many, who will strive to attain an exemplary method of 
rendering the works both of Wagner and of other great 
masters. 


THE FINE ARTS AT HARVARD, 


A well known writer on art, Mr. P. G. Hamerton, re- 
cently expressed the hope that as the teaching of art 
advanced toward perfection there would be ‘‘ two pro- 
fessorships of fine art in each university, one of zesthet- 
ics, including art history, and the other of technics, in- 
cluding practical knowledge of all kinds.” This very 
important division of art-teaching has been hitherto car- 
ried out in this country, so far as we know, only at Har- 
vard University. There for the past six years an art 
department has been steadily growing up in which the 
teaching of art history and of art technics is conducted 
by two men of the highest competence in their respective 
courses. Mr. Charles Eliot Norton, whose recent vol- 
ume we noticed in December, holds the professorship of 
art history, and the broad culture which has won him 
the esteem of the best minds in England and America 
makes his lectures invaluable to the student. The teach- 
ing of drawing and painting is in the hands of Mr. 
Charles H. Moore. How splendidly Mr. Moore unites 
complete technical skill with a poetic sense of beauty, 
visitors at Messrs. Morris & Kennedy's have had a 
slight opportunity of judging from the few water-color 
drawings of Mr. Moore exhibited there. But it would 
be necessary to visit the rooms of the art department at 
Harvard before any estimate could be formed of the 
scope of Mr. Moore's powers. Having seen there much 
of his original work, as well as his fac similes of master- 
pieces by Titian, Tintoret, Veronese, Carpaccio, Botti- 
celli, and Fra Angelico, we feel it is no exaggeration 
to say there are very few painters in the world who 
could do such work. No wonder that Mr. Ruskin, on 
seeing these pictures, endeavored to tempt Mr. Moore 
to give up his connection with Harvard and to paint ex- 
clusively for England. Even within the limited range 
of the water-colors already referred to, the elements of 
Mr. Moore's strength ure distinctly visible. The exquis- 





ite texture of the ‘‘ Fleur-de-Lis,” the delicate delinea- 
tion and warm tints of the ‘‘ Rocks on the Coast of 
Maine,” are evident to the first observer. But especially 
in the views of the ‘‘Simplon” do we find that sensi- 
tiveness to outline, that mosaic-like arrangement of pure 
colors, that quiet chiaroscuro preserving the qualities of 
hues even in shadow, which Mr. Moore reproduces so 
beautifully in his fac similes of the great masters. The 
presence of these three qualities in his works has its ex- 
act correspondence in the scheme of instruction which 
Mr. Moore sets before his pupils. From a little pam- 
phlet in which Mr. Moore calls attention to the distinct- 
ive qualities of each fac simile he has made, we make 
this extract: ‘‘ Finished painting involves difficulties 
which are vastly too many and great to be taken all to- 
gether and conquered at once. These difficulties must 
therefore be separated and arranged in proper order for 
rudimentary practice. The first broad division of them 
is that stated by Sir Joshua Reynolds, in his eleventh 
discourse, where he says, ‘The properties of all ob- 
jects, as far as a painter is concerned with them, are the 
outline or drawing, the color, and the light and shade. 
The drawing gives the form; the color, its visible qual- 
ity ; and the light and shade, its solidity.’ This divis- 
ion is, of course, generally well enough understood, but 
the importance of just this order is by no means well 
understood at the present time. It is, however, not 
only the order upon which the great masters of the an- 
cient and medizeval schools have instinctively or con- 
sciously proceeded, but it is the only order of procedure 
which has yielded good results in modern times.” Mr. 
Moore has therefore adopted in his scheme of instruc- 
tion the following order: ‘‘1st, outline; 2d, color; 3d, 
chiaroscuro. And not only are each of these visual 
properties of things to be, more or less separately, mas- 
tered in this order, but also (and this is still more im- 
portant) in the treatment of any subject the student is 
always to ask himself: rst, What is its outline? ed, 
What is its color? 3d, What is its chiaroscuro? The 
practice of the academic schools, of attending to chiaros- 
curo without previous reference to color as a basis and 
moderating influence, led to extravagance of chiaros- 
curo and the loss of color-power by those schools. And 
the practice of some present schools, of attending to 
light and shade without previously securing a correct 
outline, hinders the development of sensitiveness to the 
most essential characteristics of form. Whereas the 
study of outline and color is always safe, and some of the 
most beautiful forms of art are the result of it alone. 
Egyptian painting is nothing else, ancient Etruscan and 
early Italian painting are little more.” These are the 
principles of art-teaching at Harvard. It is not too 
much to hope that under the inspiration of men like Mr. 
Moore and Mr. Norton, and sharing besides in the cult- 
ure diffused by a great university, students are leaving 
Harvard who will ultimately take high rank with the 
artists of the world. 
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DRAMA AND STAGE. 


MR. SHERIDAN’S ENGAGEMENT was not an extended 
one. Yet in one way and another it sufficed to make 
him well known to the people of San Francisco. Be- 
sides appearing in Lous X/., in The Lyons Mail, in 
Wild Oats,in The Merchant of Venice, and in Riche- 
4ieu, not to mention two rather unlucky benefit per- 
formances, he undertook, or was compelled to under- 
take, Othello, Hamlet, and Sir Giles Overreach—that, 
too, with the limited resources of a stock company and 
at short notice. The necessarily hurried nature of his 
study, and, with some exception, the poor character of 
his support, made heavy demands upon his resources 
and developed some of those faults from which even 
genius is not free. But on the whole we do not regret 
these unfavorable circumstances. They put him on his 
mettle, brought him all the nearer to his public, for 
there is something pathetic in genius struggling with 
obstacles; and though we are convinced he can do 
much better under more favorable auspices, the fact 
still remains that he did achieve a remarkable success 
in the most exacting rvé/es. We are also glad to note 
that his is not the versatility of talent, but of genius. 
We do not tire of Mr. Sheridan’s art, for it is ever fresh 
and living. Surely, whatever he has done for himself, 
he cannot complain that nature has neglected him. He 
is as rich in the outward gifts as he is in the higher 
qualities of head and heart. With a fine manly figure, 
a strong and fascinating face, and a voice that lends 
itself equally to the whisper of death, the querulousness 
of disease, the storm of hate and;passion, and the 
broken accents of pathos and love, he is fully equipped 
for his profession. He has but to go forth to make 
other cities tributary to his power. This is the lan- 
guage of enthusiasm we know, but it is language we 
are not disposed to qualify. Those who remember the 
dignity of his ‘‘Shylock,” the astuteness of his ‘‘Louis,” 
the moral strength of his ‘‘Richelieu,” the passionate 
sweep of his ‘‘ Othello,” and the noble pathos of his 
‘* Hamlet,” will readily allow us to place him, for power 
to conceive and intelligence to interpret, in the very 
front rank of his profession. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE was the most interest- 
ing of the Shaksperian | series, for two reasons: ~ First— 
Because it is rare to see one of his plays put ‘upon t the 
stage \ with any regardjto stage detail orto the¥author’s 
text. Second— Because it raised “the question as to 
whether Mr. Sheridan’s impersonation of the Jew was 
the correct one. As to the first point, we are bold 
enough to be of the opinion that Shakspere’s plays are 
adapted to stage representation, and we make the,state- 
ment without reservation that they can be played by an 
ordinary stock company, and even without any great 
artists in the caste, so as to give at least as much pleas- 
ure as those dramatic works which are produced every 
day. For, though some of Shakspere’s language has 
become obsolete, though there are allusions to customs 
no longer current, though there is a wealth of imagery 
unknown to our more reserved age, he is still essential- 





ly a dramatic artist and a practical playright. These 
propositions may seem almost superfluous to some of 
our readers, but we have heard them frequently con- 
troverted, and that by men of considerable critical taste, 
and the practice of our stage has been in accordance 
with their views. We are informed that Shakspere is 
old-fashioned, out of date, antiquated! Our forefathers 
they tell us, had-a peculiar faculty of imagination which 
differed from and transcended our own. All this seems 
to us dangerous generalization, which we would not 
even notice if not on the lips of eminent authority. 
Why, then, when put to the practical test of representa- 
tion, does not Shakspere seem to justify what we claim 
for him? Simply because he has been over-subtilized 
by the critic and played with too reverent convention 
by the actor. If they would apply the same rules of 
common sense to Shakspere that they do to Sardou, 
much would be gained; for though Shakspere does re- 
quire genius, positive genius, to meet the top of ex- 
pectation, still this method would not fail to give a cer- 
tain amount of pleasure. It may be urged that all this 
amounts to an appeal for naturalness—that naturalness 
being the very aim of art, and ‘art being confessedly 
difficult, we have made but little advance. There is 
some force in this objection, and we offer the following 
suggestions, which appear to us calculated to meet it: 
First—Without some study—-some literary study, we 
mean—it is impossible to render the lines with due 
perspicuity and effect. As there are ample facilities for 
such study open to the humblest purse, there is little 
excuse for not reading a cheap edition of the play in 
question with notes. Second—Blank verse should not 
have the cadence of song nor be mumbled away like 
prose. There is a golden mean by which the dramatic 
points are preserved and some attention paid to har- 
mony. We admit that this is a difficult accomplish- 
ment, and one which few attain. Miss Mary Anderson's 
reading of ‘‘Ion” is a notable case of success. Third 
—The rhyming couplets at the end of the scenes are 
put for the purpose of dramatic time—to give a more 
tripping measure to the verse. The rhyme should not 
be accented, but allowed to drop gracefully and softly 
from the lips. Fourth—And above all, there should 
be a sharp separation between matters of mere orna- 
ment and matters of essential meaning, for Shak- 
spere’s glowing intellect threw off metaphor like sparks 
from a wheel. What the great master did instinctively 
we must imitate. The emphasis should be strong only 
on those words that convey the meaning. There are 
some exceptions to this rule. Still, its importance can- 
not be overestimated. For when by undue emphasis 
points are made of metaphors and ornaments, not only 
the ornaments themselves are deprived of their graceful- 
ness, but the attention of the audience is distracted 
from the main current of the action, and the text is ren- 
dered absolutely unintelligible. For instance, those 
famous test lines in the trial scene, 


“The quality of mercy is not strain’d ; 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath,” 
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Are generally read with emphasis on the three words 
“droppeth,” ‘“‘heaven,” and ‘‘beneath.” This amounts 
to making three dramatic points of a pure metaphorical 
expression, and covers the action, the source, and the 
place, whereas the mind should be permitted to dwell 
only on the process of the gentle fall of rain. This is 


effected by emphasizing ‘‘droppeth” and allowing the 
voice to descend gradually from the climax. This fault 
pervades almost every line, scene, and act in the 
modern delivery, and is a very tiresome one. “We are 
glad to see that Mr. Sheridan, whatever may be his theo- 
retic views, is emphatically of our opinion in his practice. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


A History OF OUR Own Times. From the accession 
of Queen Victoria to the Berlin Congress. By Justin 
McCarthy. In two volumes. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1880. For sale in San Francisco by A. 
L. Bancroft & Co. 


Mr. McCarthy, though an Irishman, has written a 
work which has been received with universal applause at 
the hands of English critics for the accuracy of its facts 
and the sobriety of its judgments. His History of Our 
Own Times has taken its place with the half dozen nota- 
ble historical successes of the last ten years. Though 
not to be compared with that model of historical study, 
Freeman's History of the Norman Conquest, it may yet 
be fairly ranked with Bryce’s Holy Roman Empire and 
Green's History of the English People. It is inferior in 
dignity of style to either of those works, but it is never- 
theless sufficiently careful in research, lucid in state- 
ment, and dispassionate in tone, to have secured for it- 
self a position which will not soon be superseded. We 
must, however, take exception to that manner of re- 
garding our own times which induces Mr. McCarthy to 
date their beginning from the accession of Queen Vic- 
toria. Except for the picturesque convenience of be- 
ginning with a new reign, the division is purely arbi- 
trary. National movements are no longer necessarily 
contemporaneous with the rise of sovereigns, and it is 
preéminently characteristic of the reign of Queen Vic- 
toria that the great tendencies with which her rule will 
be identified in history had their conspicuous begin- 
ning five years before she ascended the throne. The 
Reform Bill of 1832 marks the first considerable in- 
crease in this century of the popular share in English 
government. It was the first gleam of light after years 
of Tory darkness. Up till 1832, suspicion, engendered 
by the French Revolution, of everything that seemed 
like a tendency to democracy, had dominated English 
politics. But with the success of the Reform Bill began 
that movement which has ever since been the main- 
spring of English liberty and progress, and has for its 
present leader the greatest anti-feudal protestant of this 
century, Mr. Gladstone. Not to have begun, therefore, 
with the history of the Reform Bill seems to us to de- 
tract greatly from the completeness of Mr. McCarthy's 
work, He may have wished to avoid the suspicion of 
partisanship ; but he has secured that end at the ex- 
pense of historical continuity. Apart from this we have 
little but praise for the manner in which Mr. McCarthy 
has carried out his plan. Without attempting in our 
narrow limits to give examples of his concise descrip- 
tion of events, his vivid portraiture of statesmen, his 
clear exposition of political measures, his candid and 
unsparing criticism of acts which have detracted in his 
opinion from his country's honor, it will suffice to say 
that every important movement in English life to-day 
may be traced in Mr. McCarthy's pages from its origin 





to its present stage of development. The Eastern ques- 
tion, the Irish question, extension of the franchise, lim- 
itation of the privileges of landed proprietors, national 
education, movements in the churches, free trade, colo- 
nial government—these are some of the subjects which 
unfold themselves in Mr. McCarthy's pages in the order 
in which they have arisen during the past thirty or forty 
years. Already, in our daily newspapers, when touch- 
ing upon British politics, we notice a commendable in- 
crease of knowledge, which is directly traceable to Mr, 
McCarthy’s volumes. His work, indeed, will henceforth 
have a place in the education of every man who wishes 
to keep abreast of the times, and no reader will rise 
from its perusal without a quickened sense of the rich- 
ness and variety of the problems which British politics 
call on men to solve. 


HIsToRY OF MUSIC. 
Frederic Louis Ritter. 
Oliver Ditson & Co. 
Gray’s Music Store. 


In the form of lectures. By 
In two volumes. Boston: 
For sale in San Francisco at 


The wide-spread ignorance concerning the history of 
music, which is conspicuously noticeable in circles other- 
wise respectably educated, makes us ready to welcome 
almost any work which presents in an interesting man- 
ner the leading facts of musical history. It is not too 
much to say that of the large body of people in every 
important American city who profess to be delighted by 
the performance of works which it requires considerable 
musical culture to enjoy, only a ridiculously small num- 
ber have ever passed beyond the rudiments of musical 
knowledge. Ifa series of concerts were made up of se- 
lections from the works of Palestrina, Bach, Handel, 
Gluck, Mozart, Beethoven, how many of the audience 
would be able to tell the date, within fifty years, at which 
each of these composers was born, or what was the 
character of their works at different periods of their 
lives, or how far they developed musical form beyond 
the skill of their predecessors? We venture the opinion 
that at such a concert not only would these questions 
go unanswered, but the fashionable audience would be 
even unable to distinguish the works of the composers 
mentioned from those of any modern masters that 
might be played without their title at the same time, 
This would not be the case if musical amateurs made a 
study of musical history, and then used the skill of their 
voices and fingers to interpret for themselves some of 
the works of the composers of different times. In this 
way a knowledge of musical style would be obtained 
which would make it just as exceptional for a lover of 
music to confuse widely separate composers as it would 
be for a reader of poetry to confuse Spenser and Ten- 
nyson. To this end the two little volumes before us 
will be found a useful guide. Prof. Ritter has made an 
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outline of musical history, not a ‘‘history of music.” 
But he furnishes a great deal of entertaining informa- 
tion, is dispassionate in his judgments, and presents 
not only his own opinions, but copious extracts from 
standard works of English, German, and Italian writers. 
Beginning with an account of the crude state of music 
in the middle ages, the author shows how the art was 
advanced by the successive efforts of St. Gregory, the 
monk Hucbald, and Guido of Arezzo, until an art of 
harmony was gradually evolved, which combined with 
the Gregorian chant and the folk-song to raise musical 
art to the perfection it reached in the sixteenth century 
at the hands of Palestrina. The rise of the oratorio, 
its connection with the early miracle plays, and its treat- 
ment by Bach and Handel, are then discussed. The 
opera, which arose at the same time, and first delighted 
cultivated Italy while Shakspere’s plays were first per- 
forming in England, is next considered, together with 
the corresponding changes in musical forms and the 
treatment of the opera by Scarlatti in Italy, by Purcell 
in England, by Lully and Rameau in France, by Gluck 
in Germany. This brings us near to our times, and 
after describing the rise and development of instrument- 
al music, the author enters upon his account of modern 
composers down to Berlioz, Liszt, and Wagner. His 
judgments are not always correct. He calls Schumann, 
for instance, ‘‘the greatest composer since Beethoven’s 
death,” and speaks of the oratorio, ‘‘ this noble form of 
musical drama, as the ideal, the goal, to reach which 
few composers have the strength of talent and the 
necessary knowledge.” ‘The oratorio is not ‘‘a form of 
musical drama” at all. Only in a partial sense can it 
be said to have amy ‘‘form,” and it is no more a work 
of art than anything else which may be added to or cur- 
tailed without destroying its organic unity. But Prof. 
Ritter’s work will nevertheless be found full of interest 
to musical amateurs. 


SAND, AND BIG JACK SMALL. By J. W. Gally. 1880. 


Chicago: Belford, Clarke & Co. 
Francisco by A. L. Bancroft & Co. 


For sale in San 


That the typical early Californian had a certain rug- 
gedness, directness, and manliness of character, even 
those who never saw him could infer from his ‘‘counter- 
feit presentment” in the pages of fiction. Whether pict- 
ured as miner, mule-driver, ranchero, or gentleman-gam- 
bler, the portrait lacks verisimilitude if it misses a cer- 
tain self-reliant poise, a freedom from conventionality, 
a disdain of affectation manifested in every gesture and 
tone. But precisely because such traits as these are 
broad and well marked are they difficult to depict. In 
the hand of the mediocre artist they degenerate into 
mere coarseness or swagger. Any one can daub color 
on a canvas, but it takes a master to paint a sunset. 
There is, perhaps, as much danger in over-refining such 
characters. It is a narrow line between these two ex- 
tremes, and the ability to walk it without toppling to- 
ward either side constitutes the artist. One of the two 
or three who have accomplished this feat is Dr. J. W. 
Gally. His characterizations of rough life in the mount- 
ains are unexcelled. His ox-teams creak slowly around 
the bend, and the driver leans on his whip-stock to let 
you pass. The incident is a slight one, but it remains 
vividly in the mind. You can see the cloud of dust, 
and hear the chains rattling about the wagon with its 
great, towering load, on top of which lies ‘‘that Injin, 
Gov. Nye,” asleep. The patient animals plod dutifully 





on, and the track of the sliding wheels stretches far back 
to the rear. 


‘‘ Big Jack Small has a head under his slouched hat, 
and a face that shows between his hat-brim and his 
beard. If you are not in the habit of looking at heads 
and faces for the purpose of forming your own estimate 
of men, it would not be worth while to look at Jack. 
You might as well pass on. He is of no interest to you. 
But if you want to look into a face where the good-nat- 
ured shrewdness of Abraham Lincoln shines out, smooth- 
ed of its rough-carved homeliness, you can accost Jack 
when you meet him walking beside his winding train 
down the rough cafon or across the dusty valley, and 
ask him how the road is over which he has come. This 
interrogation requiring some length of answer, he will 
shout, ‘Whoa-ooa-ah, ba-a-ck !’ then, drawing down the 
great iron handle or lever of the brake on his first wagon, 
his team will gradually stop. Now he steps out into the 
sage-brush in front of you, sets the point of his whip- 
stock carefully in the fork of a bush, builds his arms one 
on the top of the other upon the butt of the stock, shoves 
his hat to the back of his head, and says: 

‘**We-e-ll, the road’s nuther good nur bad. Hit's 
about tollable to middlin’. Seen wuss an’ seen better.’ 

‘**How’s the alkali flat?’ 

‘* Well, yer know ther’s two alkali flats 'tween yer'n 
Austin. The first one’s a little waxy, an’ t’other’n’s a 
little waxy, too.’ 

‘« “Will our horses sink down in the flats so as to im- 
pede—that is, so that we cannot get out?’ 

‘«*Q h—1, no. Only hard pullin’ an’ slow, hot work 
sockin’ through the stiff mud. I hed to uncouple an’ 
drop all my tail-wagons, an’ pull an’ holler an’ punch 
round at both o’ them flats fer two days, till my cattle 
looks like the devil. But you can go right along, only 
slow, though—very slow. The rest of the road's all 
right—no trouble.’ 

* * * * * * 

‘*You, passing on your way, say to yourself or com- 
panion : 

‘«* What a fine face and head that rough fellow has; 
with what a relish that full, wide forehead must take in 
a good story or survey a good dinner; what a love for 
the sublime and the ridiculous there must be in the 
broad, high crown of that skull which is so full at the 
base! Why, the fellow has a head like Shakspere and a 
front like Jove. What a pity to waste so grand a man 
in ignorance among rocks and oxen!’ 

‘‘All of which may be a good and true regret; but 
you must not forget that nature knows how to summer- 
fallow her own rare products. 

‘*You will please to understand that Mr. Small is his 
own master, as well as master and owner of that long 
string of oxen; and that train which slowly passes you 
is laden with perhaps every conceivable variety of valu- 
able articles, worth, in the aggregate, thousands of dol- 
lars, for the safe conveyance whereof, over a road hun- 
dreds of miles long, the owners have no security but a 
receipt signed ‘John Small.’ It is safe to say that 
nothing but ‘the act of God or the public enemy’ will 
prevent the sure delivery of the entire cargo—a little 
slowly, but very surely. 

‘I do not think you will get a just idea of Big Jack 
Small and the men of his profession, who are very nu- 
merous in Nevada, without I tell you that the sage-brush 
ox-teamster seldom sleeps in a house—does not often 
sleep near a house—but under his great wagon, where- 
ever it may halt, near the valley spring or the mountain 
stream. His team is simply unyoked, and left to feed 
itself until gathered up again to move on, the average 
journey being at the rate of eight miles per day—some 
days more than that, some less. 

‘*Twice a day the teamster cooks for himself and eats 
by himself in the shadow cast by the box of his wagon. 
Each evening he climbs the side of his wagon—very high 
it sometimes is—heaves his roll of dusty bedding to the 
earth, tumbles it under the wagon, unbinds it, unrolls it, 
crawls around over it on his hands and knees to find the 
uneven places and punch them a little with his knuckles 
or boot-heel, and—and—well, his room is ready and his 
bed is aired. If it is not yet dark when all this is done, 
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he gets an old newspaper or ancient magazine, and, 
lighting his pipe, lies upon his back, with feet up, and 
laboriously absorbs its meaning. Perhaps he may have 
one or more teams in company. In that case the leisure 
time is spent smoking around the fire and talking ox, or 
in playing with greasy cards a game for fun. But gen- 
erally the ox-teamster is alone, or accompanied by a 
Shoshonee Indian, whose business it is to pull sage- 
brush for a fire when pine wood is scarce, and drive up 
the cattle to be yoked.” 


This Indian in Jack Small’s train, ‘‘Gov. Nye,” is 
made to play a laughable part. On one of his trips Mr. 
Small was accompanied by a clergyman who wanted 
to ‘‘rough it” as a cure for dyspepsia. The Indian had 
heard of religion ‘‘in a left-handed way,” and the min- 
ister was welcomed by the teamster as a valuable ad- 
junct. 


“¢Allright. I'll teach you how to punch bulls, and 
you kin convert me and the Injin. I've been wantin’ 
that Injin converted ever since I hed him.’” 


The conversion did not progress rapidly. On retiring 
the first night, the clergyman asked the privilege of of- 
fering prayer. 


‘«*Yes, sir. Yere, Gov., come yere. I want that In- 
jin to year one prayer, if he never years another. I’ve 
paid money when I was a boy to have Injins prayed 
fer, an’ now I’m goin’ to see some of it done. Come 
yere, Gov.’ ; 

‘The Indian came to the fire-side. 

‘Vere, Gov.—you sabe? This a-way; all same me,’ 
and Mr. Small dropped upon his own knees at the side 
of his roll of bedding. 

‘* * All-a-same—Injin all-a-same—little stand-up?’ 
asked Gov., dropping his blanket,'and placing his hands 
upon his knees. 

***Yes, Little stand-up—all same me.’ 

‘**Vash,’ assented Gov., on the opposite side of the 
roll, settling gradually upon his knees. 

‘It happened that the parson kneeled facing the In- 
dian, so that the Indian had him in full view, with the 
firelight shining on the parson’s face, and, not being ac- 
customed to family worship, nor having had the matter 
fully explained to him, he conceived the idea of doing 
as others did; so that when the parson turned his face 
to the stars and shut his eyes, the Indian did so, too, 
and began repeating, in very bad English, word for 
word, the parson’s prayer—which piece of volunteer as- 
sistance, not comporting with Mr. Small’s impression of 
domestic decorum, caused that stout gentleman to place 
his two hands upon the Indian's shoulders and jerk him 
face down upon the bedding, with the fiercely whispered 
ejaculatic 2 : 

eee Dry up.’ ” 

The effort made to impress upon the mind of the In- 
dian a proper idea of heaven was equally fruitless. We 
have not space to follow Mr. Small’s little company 
through all their adventures, humorous and pathetic. 
The teamster’s character is admirably outlined, and 
there can be no question that this story is one of the 
best and most attractive that the literature of this coast 
has yet produced. ‘‘Sand,” the initial story of this 
volume, first appeared in the pages of this magazine, 
and for that reason a review in these columns would be, 
perhaps, inappropriate. It received very extended and 
laudatory notices from the press. Some of the scenes, 
notably those among the miners, are extremely felicitous, 
The author has produced other stories which deserve a 
place by the side of ‘‘Sand” and ‘‘Big Jack Small.” 
And, with only the regret that they were not included, 
lovers of nature will welcome this little volume, with its 
lessons of healthful and rugged manhood. 





ALL ROUND THE YEAR. Verses from Sky Farm, with 
which are included the thirty poems issued in illus- 
trated form in the volume entitled, /z Berkshire with 
the Wild Flowers, by Elaine Goodale and Dora Read 
Goodale. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1881. 
For sale in San Francisco by A. L. Bancroft & Co. 


With the majority of persons the first impulse upon 
reading the announcement that these are ‘‘ the poems of 
two children” will be to throw the book down in the 
strong impression that it is another instance where pa- 
rental pride has been betrayed into the folly of permit- 
ting the publication of the adolescent inanities of the 
nursery. But in this particular case the reader will do 
well to remember that Pope ‘‘lisped in numbers,” that 
Chatterton was but a boy, and that the strong presump- 
tion against verses which is raised by the announce- 
ment of the author’s extreme youth is not, in all in- 
stances, entirely conclusive. In this little book we have 
some exquisite verses. The words are simple and apt. 
The sentiment is pure and sweet. The construction is 
easy, and there is a morning-air freshness about some 
of the poems that is lamentably absent from the produc- 
tions of many of our latter-day elaborators of verse. We 
have space to quote but one of these admirable poems : 


SWEETBRIER. 


“I chanced upon a rose the other day, 
A pale and faded flower, forgotten long, 
And with it these unfinished verses lay, 
The faltering echo of a deeper song: 


“A perfect day in June—the golden sun 
Looks down upon the green and tangled way; 
The Summer song and silence are as one— 
The light and longing of a Summer's day! 


“O untaught harmony of Summer days! 
The distant tinkle of a waterfall, 
The blue, blue sky, that deepens as you gaze, 
The wayward rose that blossoms by the wall ! 


“‘Unspoiled and sweet in every country lane, 
All dewy cool in maiden pink she blooms, 
Still green and fragrant through the Summer rain, 
When freer airs are thrilled with light perfumes. 


‘She blossoms close beside the dusty way, 
Her heart the careless passer-by may see; 
Sweet is her fragrance through the burning day, 
But sweeter is her open secrecy. 


“Though he who will may pierce her leafy green, 
Where sits the brooding robin on its nest, 
The secret of her life is all unseen, 
Unknown the impulse of her sweet unrest. 


** All day the winds about her cool the air, 
Faint sounds the tinkle of the waterfall— 
What is the sudden answer you may bear, 
O wayward rose, that blossoms by the wall?” 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF CHARLES JAMES Fox. By 
George Otto Trevelyan, M. P., Author of The Life 


and Letters of Lord Macaulay. 
& Brothers. 1880. 
Payot, Upham & Co, 
Since the Commons became the predominant factor 
in the English Government, any writer of ordinary skill 
writing about the great Parliamentary leaders and the 
important events in which they participated has found 
little difficulty in obtaining numerous and interested 
readers. This is particularly the case where his work 
refers to that period which may be called the heroic age 
of the modern Parliament—the age of Burke, of Chat- 


New York: Harper 
For sale in San Francisco by 
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ham, and of Fox. The popularity of Mr. Trevelyan’s 
writings is due, in large part, to the character of his sub- 
jects. Macaulay, although neither a profound thinker nor 
a great historian, was, nevertheless, a master of narra- 
tion ; and a large number of persons, both in England 
and America, who had been attracted and interested by 
his brilliant writings, were eager to hear about him just 
what Mr. Trevelyan was abletotell. The Life and Let- 
ters of Lord Macaulay was, therefore, presented to a pub- 
lic that had not to be persuaded—that would have read 
willingly even had the story been less well told. In the 
subject of his second important literary undertaking Mr. 
Trevelyan has been scarcely less fortunate than in that 
of the first, and this fact must be kept in mind if we 
would arrive at a just appreciation of his real merits asa 
writer. The book before us is called The Early History 
of Charles Fames Fox, but its title is in no sense de- 
scriptive of the scope of the work ; in fact, it would be 
difficult to indicate briefly its field of inquiry. 
properly a history of the early part of Fox's life, for from 
Mr. Trevelyan’s pages it is impossible to gather a com- 
plete and connected account of the great debater as he 
was in the years which the author attempts to cover. 
It does not deal exclusively with either social or polit- 
ical affairs, nor is it a social and political history of 
England in the age of which he writes. It treats of cer- 
tain features and circumstances of the life of a limited 
class of Englishmen during the middle and later half of 
the eighteenth century. The class referred to embraces 
those who were directly concerned in managing the af- 
fairs of the Government. The separate parts of the book 
are well written, but the lack of a connecting thread 
running through the whole is a serious defect. It will 
be widely read, for it includes enough political and social 
gossip to make it generally attractive, but it lacks the 
qualities which would warrant us in giving it a high 
rank as a history. It is not a skillfully managed narra- 
tive, and the reader carries away only a confused and 
imperfect idea of a story which the writer desires to pre- 
sent. It is not a profoundly thoughtful book, but in 
many parts superficial. Our attention is directed to the 
figures on the stage, but we are not shown the lines of 
influence by which they are moved; and the figures 
themselves are not drawn with that marked individuality 
which the circumstances of the case permit. In this 
point the author shows his inferiority to some of his con- 
temporaries, particularly to Justin McCarthy. 

These and certain other defects of Mr. Trevelyan’s 
book appear when it is tried as a history by a high 
standard, and they seem more glaring because of the 
inevitable comparison with the writings of his uncle, 
whose faults are here exaggerated and whose excellen- 
cies are seldom or never attained. But as a general in- 
troduction to the history of the later and more impor- 
tant part of Fox's career it is worthy of careful attention. 
It is not a great work, it does not belong to the same 
tank as the writings of Macaulay, but it is the best of 
the biographies of Fox, and lacks only a little of being 
excellent. 


A HopeE.Less CASE. By Edgar Fawcett. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1880. 


Boston: 


The scene of this little story is laid in the ultra-fash- 
ionable quarter of New York. Agnes Wolverton, a 
young orphan, comes to womanhood among relatives 
in Brooklyn, who live in a simple modest manner. 
Naturally a girl of more than ordinary character, she 


It is not * 





has imbibed from her surroundings a love of reading, 
an earnestness of purpose, and an enduring love of 
truth and hatred of sham. The Brooklyn relatives re- 
solve to remove to the West, and Agnes goes to live 
with her cousins, the Leroys, whose aims and manner of 
life present the contrast which is the motif of the book. 
The young girl is immediately plunged into a round of 
parties, receptions, operas, and kettle-drums, making 
her début with marked success. Of the fact that she is 
more or less interested in these things, she is somewhat 
ashamed. She is considerably given to analyzing and 
dissecting, and, in the end, renounces the ‘‘pomps and 
vanities,” and joins her Brooklyn friends in the West. 
Society votes her a ‘‘ hopeless case,” because she pre- 
fers Herbert Spencer to an afternoon tea-party. One 
of the best drawn characters in the book is Maxwell, 
the whole-souled, good-natured fellow who likes every 
one and whom every one likes. The interest in the 
story is maintained to the conclusion, and, as a work of 
fiction, by all the tests which we can apply, A Hopeless 
Case isa success. As a character study, it is something 
more. 


HoME, SWEET Home. By John Howard Payne. With 
designs by Miss L. B. Humphrey, engraved by An- 
drew. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1881. For sale 
in San Francisco by Doxey & Co. 


This edition of the familiar lines of John Howard 
Payne is one of the most beautiful books of the late 
holiday season. The designs are chaste and in concord 
with the spirit of the poem. An interesting feature is 
the text, as originally written by the author, containing 
some lines, which in the adaptation to music were omit- 
ted, to the manifest benefit of the poem. In its pres- 
ent form it seems likely to endure forever, as the preface 
suggests, as an instance in which fit music is truly 
‘* married to immortal verse.” 


FIvE MICE IN A Mouse TRAP. By the Man in the 
Moon. Done in the Vernacular from the Lunacular 
by Laura E. Richards. With illustrations by Kate 
Greenaway, Addie Ledyard, and others. Boston : 
Estes & Lauriat. 1880. 


The author of this little book is a daughter of Julia 
Ward Howe, and is already known in the field of juve- 
nile fiction, having written Badyhood, which achieved 


upon its publication a wide popularity. It is bright, 
and at the same time adapted to the comprehension of 
children, a combination not always possessed by juve- 
nile books. It contains some very pretty fancies, and 
not a little ‘‘ fun.” 


MARPLE HALL MysTERY. Romance. By Enrique 
Parmer. New York: The Authors’ Publishing Com- 
pany. 


NESTLE Nook. A Tale. By Leonard Kip. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1880. For sale in 
San Francisco by A. L. Bancroft & Co. 


Ben Hur. A Tale of the Christ. By Lew. Wallace. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1880. For sale in 
San Francisco by Payot, Upham & Co. 


How I Founp It. North and South, together with 
Maury’s Statement. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1880. 
For sale in San Francisco by Doxey & Co. 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER ANNUAL. 
W. Ayer & Son. 1880 


Philadelphia : N. 
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BALLAD OF YE SHOVEL. 


It was an ancient diggerman ; 
His shovel was his staff, 

And where the lines of commerce ran 
He’d labor, and he’d laugh. 


“T laugh to think,” he quaintly said, 
“Of years I'll never see, 
When I am graded with the dead, 
And all is naught to me. 


**Will anybody ever ask 
What place I occupied ; 

The nature of my toil and task, 
Or when it was I died? 


“I am the great majority; 
In me it is explained ; 
We rule, we are authority, 
We vote—for little gained. 


“TI laugh to see how little weight 
Our boasted power conveys 
In church, in party, or in State— 
For all the speakers’ praise. 


“TI dug a man up yesterday, 
I cast aside his bones, 

And now beside the ‘cut’ are they 
Among the sticks and stones. 


“‘Whoywas the man? Was he as I1?— 
4 toiler by the way? 
Did he lie down and simply die, 
Without a word to say? 


“Quien sabe? Commerce wants a road, 
I want my daily bread ; 
Our wants, together, lift the load 
That lies upon the dead. 


“My little girl was telling me 
(She goes to school and learns) 
‘The world is round as round can be, 
And every day it turns.’ 


“I reckon it’s all right she reads, 
And brings away from school, 
But learning that one never needs 
Is folly for a fool. 


“‘What profit is it if we know 
A thousand other things, 
But cannot strike the sturdy blow 
That bread and dinner brings? 


“What care the bones of him I dug 
If this world turns or no? 
He can’t object, e’en with a shrug— 
He lived so long ago. 


**So, by and by, some other ‘ hand’ 
For some new-fangled road, 
Will dig me out upon the land, 
And never know my load. 


“Thus every worker, after death, 
Is nothing but the soil 
On which he drew his daily breath 
By doing daily toil. 


“That’s why I laugh and shovel on 
Contented as I am, 





Nor care who cares when I am gone, 
Or who may bless or damn. 


“T’ll do my duty here to-day, 
I'll take my joy or sorrow, 
For no one living now can say 

Where I shall be to-morrow. 


“The road ‘directors’ come along 
The line in costly raiment ; 
I don’t know if ’tis right or wrong, 
Nor care—I care for payment. 


“*I s’pose they think I never think 
Of things above a shovel, 
So long as victual, clothes, and drink 
Are mine, and warm my hovel. 


“Well, it’s a fact, I never do— 
That is, if I can stop it— 
And when I learn of something new, 
I strive at once to drop it. 


“I’ve heard somewhere of ancient knights, 
That nothing could resist ’em ; 
*Twas manhood then won all the fights, 
But now it is ‘the system.’ 


“This ‘system’ is a tyrant word, 
As plain as any king is, 

The monarch of ‘the common herd,’ 
The power that ‘the ring’ is. 


“You wish to steal the schooling tax, 
You want to rob the State, 
Your ‘system’ covers all the tracks 
And leaves the record straight. 


“I wish I had a ‘system,’ so 
That I could loaf and shirk, 
And still get paid, per day, as though 
I'd kept right on at work. 


“Now, I look ’round me all abroad, 
And what I say I mean: 
Our manhood is a hollow fraud— 
We're part of the machine. 


“Bah! What's the use to wander off 
Throughigregions of the fancy? 
I'd better laugh: I have enough— 
Myself, my wife, and Nancy. 


‘‘What more has each ‘director’ got, 
For all his cash and fashions? 

He can’t do more than boil his pot 

And have his likes and passions. 


“It may be that his name will live, 
But it can’t live forever ; 
Forwhen the dead can nothing give, 
The dead are mentioned never. 


“T’ll ask the bones of that unknown, 
When I go by to dinner, 
Which rots the faster, bone for bone, 
A buried saint or sinner.” 


Right here the ancient digger stopped— 
He heard the whistle, blow— 
And readily his shovel dropped 
As he did homeward go. J. W. Gatty. 
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A CORNER IN COFFINS. 


Once, in a certain mining town in Nevada, a man 
died. It was an isolated town, and its people had to 
procure their supplies from a long distance. The man 
died because, among other reasons, he could not post- 
pone it. 

The brother of the dead man ordered a handsome 
coffin for the occasion. He ordered it of an undertaker 
by the name of Hotchkiss. The mother-in-law of the 
deceased, not knowing this, ordered a coffin, too—a 
cheap one. She ordered it of Sudberry, another under- 
taker. 

Hotchkiss came, measured the corpse, and withdrew. 
Shortly afterward, Sudberry appeared. He took the 
measure of the remains, too, the attendants supposing 
that he was in some way connected with the other un- 
dertaker. 

In the afternoon, Hotchkiss came with his coffin. It 
fitted like a glove. Just as he was giving the finishing 
touches, and making the corpse feel comfortable, Sud- 
berry arrived with his coffin. They looked at each 
other. Hotchkiss smiled ; Sudberry didn’t. The latter 
saw that the former had got ahead of him ; but that was 
not all. Hotchkiss’s coffin was not only a very hand- 
some one, but he had arranged things so that the corpse 
looked like it was proud of being dead. Its appearance 
cheered grief-stricken friends and relatives. They were 
elated. Sudberry’s coffin was cheap and coarse—and 
it was empty. 


They had words. Sudberry blurted out : 


‘You've taken a mean, sneakin’ advantage of me.” 
‘* Coffin was ordered of mein a reg'lar way,” returned 


Hotchkiss. 

‘*T'd like to furnish a coffin to bury you in,’ 
ued Sudberry, 

“‘T’d rather live forever than to be buried in one of 
your old cheap coffins.” 

‘*T'll cut down the price of coffins until you'll have to 
pack your blankets out of town.” 

‘*Cut away.” 

He did cut down prices so low that he got all of 
Hotchkiss’s business. Then Hotchkiss cut below Sud- 
berry’s prices. It was getting cheaper to die than to 
live. Several availed themselves of the reduced rates. 
Oid Gudsey, who, as a matter of economy, ate only one 
meal a day, took this occasion to get off and avoid the 
expense of even one meal a day. 

Sudberry cut again. Hotchkiss met it. Then the 
former began to pay a dollar for the privilege of under- 
taking a corpse. His business livened up. Teddy 
O'Flynn, who had a partner in a boot-black stand that 
he could not get along with, availed himself of this op- 
portunity to dissolve the partnership, and make a dol- 
lar. His partner died very unnaturally. The increase 
of the death-rate of the town was very noticeable. A 
good many people seized the occasion to get rid of their 
enemies and turn an honest dollar. 

Hotchkiss, too, began to offer a reward of a dollar a 
corpse, and a drink of whisky thrown in. The next 
morning, Rattlesnake Bill, a desperate character of the 
town, stopped before Hotchkiss’s shop, with four dead 
Chinamen in a wagon. He wanted four dollars and the 
drinks, The undertaker objected to taking the China- 
men. Bill told him he could take them or be dumped 
dead in with them, and go over to Sudberry’s. Hotch- 
kiss took the four Chinamen. Bill took the four drinks. 
Hotchkiss had cut prices about as far as hecould. He 
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had a large family dependent upon him. Sudberry had 
no family—no family at the time. He had previously 
buried the several members of his family, as it came 
right in his line, and he did it at first cost. The former 
approached the latter to see if they could not agree to 
restore old prices. Sudberry would not entertain any 
such proposition. Said he would sell. Hotchkiss bought, 

Then, to retrieve his losses, he put up coffins to exor- 
bitant prices. He knew if any one else set up in the 
undertaking business, weeks would elapse before his 
coffins arrived. There was a great falling off in the 
mortality that had prevailed. None but the wealthy 
could afford to die—that is, to die decently. There was 
a great deal of dissatisfaction. People expostulated with 
Hotchkiss, They said it was perfectly legitimate to 
make a corner in any other article of trade, but to make 
it in coffins was sacrilegious, and ought not to be en- 
dured. He answered by showing that he had as much 
right to put up the price of his wares as a baker or a 
butcher had to put up prices in his business; that 
he did not cause the death of people, and was under no 
obligation to bury them. Said, though, that he would 
bury all he killed. He further explained that there was 
no overwhelming necessity for a man to have a coffin, 
or even to be buried, as to that matter; that no man 
would make any complaint if not buried. Such argu- 
ments did not satisfy the people. None of them were 
needing coffins either. 

Old man Eli Stone was taken sick before the under- 
takers had compromised matters, and was not keeping 
abreast with the coffin war. He was known to be the 
most contrary man in Nevada. He was old and failed 
rapidly. The doctors told him to make whatever prep- 
arations he desired, as the end was not far off. A law- 
yer, being called in, was writing the old man’s will. 
The dying man’s words were scarcely audible, and he 
would have to cease speaking, at short intervals, to get 
his fleeting breath. He could hear good. As the writ- 
ing of the will progressed, he overheard some of his 
friends in an adjoining room talking about the monop- 
oly in coffins—the unheard-of charges. He told the 
lawyer to stop right where he had got. Said he was 
not going to die. He didn’t. 

The feeling of hostility toward Hotchkiss increased. 
There were mutterings for a day ortwo. Finally a mob 
gathered in front of his establishment. The men com- 
posing the mob did not appear to be suffering for cof- 
fins either. They were healthy looking, and some of 
them would weigh two hundred pounds. One Dutch- 
man—he was very mad—would have weighed four hun- 
dred pounds. No one ever thought of his being buried 
in a coffin. Hogshead. The men hardly knew how 
to proceed, their knowledge of mobbing coffin-shops be- 
ing quite limited. It was at first proposed to burn the 
building and contents. This was objected to, as it 
would leave the town without coffins, and, consequent- 
ly, without inducements to the citizens to die. Then 
one infuriated little man shouted : 

‘*We can use his coffins.” 

‘I don’t want to use one,” said another. 

‘*Durned 'f I do,” exclaimed a third. 

‘*Me, nuther,” chimed in a man dressed in buck- 
skin. 

And ‘‘ me, nuther,” seemed to be the general feeling. 

At last, Hotchkiss, speaking through an auger-hole, 
agreed to a compromise. He was to reduce prices for 
poor people, and where a whole family died, to allow 
them excursion rates. 
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Old Eli Stone got well. It was thought he would put 
up an opposition undertaker’s shop, to punish Hoth- 
kiss for his meanness. No. He presented Hotchkiss 


a two hundred-dollar gold watch, inscribed, ‘‘ Yours 
gratefully.” 


Lock MELONE. 


OUTCROPPINGS. 


The miner, searching o’er the ground, espies 
Outcropping modestly above the soil 
A glinting grain, and, digging down, his toil 

A treasure finds that ‘neath the trifle lies ; 

As o’er-ripe fruit to earth quick downward flies, 
Philosophers make heavenly law their spoil, 
The secrecy of nature’s workings foil, 

See God’s grand laws outcrop from atom’s size. 

And through the pall of blackest wintry blight 
With which the earth is shrouded dark and drear, 
Bright proofs of His almighty love appear 

In pendants lambent of twinkling light, 

That blazon o’er the sable realm of night, 
Outcropping hopes midst dismal haunts of fear. 

FRANK CLARKE Prescott. 


REBECCA AT THE WELL. 


Sitting alone in the twilight, the other night, I fell to 
thinking of a queer old couple that once touched so 
close to my life; and I wondered what had become of 
them—if they were still in the same place, doing the 
same humdrum things, and living the same monotonous 
existence. 

It was so many, many years ago! And yet [[remem- 
ber them as well as though it were but yesterday; the 
picture stands out as fixedly as though on canvas. 

There was a queer, weird little room, nothing cheer- 
ful or bright about it. From the smoke-stained rafters 
spiders’ webs hung in festoons. The two figures hover- 
ing around the range in which a dull fire smoldered ; the 
coals giving out a faint, lurid heat ; the dim light of the 
feeble lamp—all were in harmony. The man was tall, 
and gaunt, and spare, with scanty locks and expression- 
less face. The woman was tall and angular, with a 
thin coil of hair, and sharp, pinched features. 

We always called them ghouls, and unconsciously 
they furnished us a deal of amusement, we had watched 
them so long. 

We were the attachés of an office, and our back door 
led into an alley-way into which opened the back doors 
of a number of shops with living-rooms in the rear. 
The man made candy in one shop. He was a widower 
with two grown daughters. The woman was an old 
maid, and sewed in the shop adjoining. 

Half way between the two back doors stood a pump, 
which supplied the water for the residents of the tene- 
ments. Here they always met; and, as it seemed a 
strange coincidence that one never seemed to draw 
water but when the other happened to be near, we final- 
lyjnamed them ‘‘ Isaac” and ‘‘ Rebecca.” Poor old Re- 
becca! Her life had not been a happy one, and work 
and worry had left their impress on both heart and face. 
We young, foolish things, careless in the fullness of our 
youth of what the future had in store for us, used to 
laugh, and have much amusement at her expense. The 
idea, at her age, of her having a lover, and such a lover ! 
We never thought that under that unattractive exterior 
a heart might beat with just such throbs as ours; and we 
forgot—or else we were careless and did not think—that 





once she was as young as we, and had prospects as 
bright as any of ours. 

Their conversation always amused us, and we never 
failed in our ready laugh. His one chief topic was the 
weather. He never exhausted it or grew weary of it. 
It was prolific, and he always returned to it, after any 
digression, as the weary wanderer in foreign lands re- 
turns to the home of his childhood. Just before Christ- 
mas we “‘lookers on in Vienna” noticed an intonation 
in his-voice tenderer than usual when he told her that 
‘*it looks like rain to-day.” 

“Yes,” she replied, half simpering, and with the faint 
echo of coquetry in the nervous jerking of her head. 

It was a singular fact that in making this reply it 
never occurred to her to scan the heavens. Perhaps 
she felt it in her bones. They say old people are ex- 
cellent barometers. 

‘‘ We need rain just now,” he said, musing. 

‘Oh, we really do!” 

Now, it was another singular fact that there was no 
need of rain whatever; so, while the barometric proper- 
ties of her bones might have been true to the working 
perfection of their organization, her judgment was cer- 
tainly at fault. But surely it was not wicked in the old 
man to predicate such an absurdity, and secure her ac- 
quiescence. 

‘The flowers are parched and faded,” she added. 

Aye, that they were! They were old, and faded, and 
drooping. It had been many a dreary year since the 
sunshine had fallen on them, or the bright, fresh dew of 
life's morning had refreshed them in their languishing. 

We noticed that they lingered about the pump longer 
than usual, and that now he carried the water for her. 
Several other tokens showed our Argus eyes that they 
were engaged, and we were not astonished to learn 
they intended to begin the new year together. 

They were married very quietly, and she took up her 
abode in the shop with him, and they made candy to- 
gether. There was a sarcastic irony in their occupa- 
tion. Fancy two old wrinkled people compounding the 
sweet, toothsome dainties of such delicate pattern and 
sweetness! There was something sad in it, too, and 
our hearts were touched. We wondered, with a sympa- 
thetic quiver in our voices, if our fate would be like 
hers ; if we should live lonely, unloved lives, and then, 
away down the lane, so far that our eyes grew misty 
with the tears which did not fall, have such an end to our 
romance. 

Perhaps Rebecca did not mind it at all. Perhaps all 
those old dreams and fancies of hers were buried so 
deep that they were all forgotten; but to us in our 
youth—in our glad joy of simply being alive, and with 
our bright outlook upon the future—it seemed cruel, 
cruel, and a mockery of love. 

She was very neat ; and, despite her homely face and 
gaunt form, there was an innate refinement about her, 
and a gentle inflection in her voice that caused us to 
love her; while he was so the reverse—untidy, coarse, 
and ignorant. We could but pity her. 


Ah ! that was long, long ago—so long that nearly all 
our dreams and fancies have had time to become rudely 
shattered. We are all changed; all, all are changed. 
We are not what we used to be when our lives were so 
closely knit together that ‘‘ parting was sad pain.” 
Many of our number are married, and have had oppor- 
tunity to test whether or not their lines fell in pleasanter 
places than hers. Some are far away, and some of us 
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are dead: The one brightest, sweetest, and best—who 
was so lovely and gifted—has passed beyond. For her, 
long before the shadows began to darken and life grow 
heavy, a white-winged messenger came, and she lies 
mute and still in a far-off grave. The wide Pacific di- 
vides her resting place from those that loved her so well, 
and who have missed her so much, so much. 

As for me, I am an old woman now, and perhaps my 
idle laughter and careless ridicule of poor old Rebecca 
will be visited on my head. Perhaps I, too, will trudge 
alone down the pathway unlovedand uncared for. Per- 
haps I, too, will furnish amusement to a careless crowd 
of young folks, and they will indulge in idle speculations 
as to why it was so. But they will never know how 
near happiness came, and how it was missed; not 
through my fault, nor of any one else, but because God 
willed it so. L. E. H. 


WHY FALL THE LEAVES? 


Why fall the leaves? 

The boughs that with such tender care 
Sustained them, rustling in the air, 
Though still as strong, are stripped and bare ; 
The sun is bright, the skies are fair— 

Why fall the leaves? 
The breezes through the forest moan 
And sob, to find their playmates gone ; 
The oaken limbs, with creak and groan, 
Repine that they are left alone— 

Why fall the leaves? 
Their rustling music soothed the wold, 
But, widely scattered, brown and gold, 
They lie, and, after Winter's cold, 
Will quickly turn to forest mold— 

Why fall the leaves? 
Their span is run, and time has cast 
Their lot with millions in the past; 
And millions more, still following fast, 
Will live, grow old, and fall at last 

As fall these leaves. 

Harry L. WELLs. 


A NEW USE FOR “GULLIVER.” 


In a magistrate’s court of British Columbia, at Victo- 
ria, a strange discovery was made two or three weeks 
ago. It had been the habit for several months to swear 
all witnesses on a venerable looking book with the calf 
binding as tattered and torn as if it had been passed 
through a threshing-machine. Perhaps one hundred 
persons have kissed the book and sworn to ‘“‘tell the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” 

A short time agoa witness of the Israelitish persuasion 
came forward and was handed the book to kiss. In ac- 
cordance with the practice of persons of his faith, he 
opened the book and prepared to swear on the Old Tes- 
tament. As he did so his eyes caught a plate, and, 
pointing to it, he asked the clerk : 

‘‘ Ain’t that a queer looking picture for the Bible to 
have in it?” 

The clerk looked, turned pale with fright, and handed 
the volume to the magistrate, who turned over several 
leaves and then threw the book violently to the floor. 

A spectator picked the volume up, and discovered that 
it was a well worn volume of Gulliver's Travels, and 
that the plate which had attracted the witness’s eye 
was a representation of Gulliver in the act of ex- 





tinguishing the fire at the Lilliputian palace. Some 
wicked wag had changed the books, thinking, rightly, 
that as long as it was believed to be a Bible the exchange 
would not be noticed. 

Had all the persons sworn upon it been Christians, 
the discovery might not have been made now. A Jew 
has probably saved the State, not for the first time 
either. But what about the validity of the testimony 
taken by virtue of that book? Disputed points arising 
from this prank of a wag may be among the first the 
judges may have to pass upon. 


A WESTERN WEDDING. 


A newly elected Justice of the Peace who had been 
used to drawing deeds and wills, and little else, was 
called upon, as his first official act, to marry a couple 
who came into his office very hurriedly and told him 
their purpose. He lost no time in removing his hat, 
and remarked, ‘* Hats off in the presence of the court.” 
All being uncovered, he said, ‘‘ Hold up your right 
hand. You, John Markin, do you solemnly swear to 
the best of your knowledge an’ belief yer take this wo- 
man to have an’ ter hold for yerself, yer heirs, exekyer- 
ters, administers, and assigns, for your an’ their use 
an’ behoof forever?” 

‘I do,” answered the groom. 

‘*You, Alice Ewer, take this yer man for yer hus- 
band, ter hev an’ ter hold forever; and you do further 
swear that you are lawfully seized in fee-simple, and 
free from all incumbrance, and hev good right to sell, 
bargain, and convey to the said grantee yerself, yer 
heirs, administrators, and assigns?” 

‘I do,” said the bride, doubtfully. 

‘* Well, John, that'll be about a dollar’n fifty cents.” 

‘* Are we married?” asked the bride. 

‘‘Yes, when the fee comes in.” After some fumbling 
it was produced and handed to the ‘‘ court,’’ who pock- 
eted it, and continued: ‘‘ Know all men by these pres- 
ents, that I, being in good health and of sound and dis- 
posin’ mind, in consideration of a dollar’n fifty cents to 
me in hand paid, the receipt whereof is hereby acknowl- 
edged, do and by these presents have declared you man 
and wife during good behavior, and until otherwise or- 
dered by the court.” 


FAMILIAR LINES FROM CONGREVE. 


Women are like tricks by slight of hand, 
Which, to admire, we must not understand. 


Courtship to marriage is a very witty prologue to a 
very dull play. 


Thus grief still treads upon the heels of pleasure ; 
Married in haste, we may repent at leisure. 


Every cock will fight upon his own dung-hill. 


Heaven has no rage like love to hatred turned, 
Nor hell a fury like a woman scorned. 


Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast. 
E’en silence may be eloquent in love. 


The lover laid down his salvation, 
And Satan staked his reputation. 


For many things, when done, afford delight, 
Which yet, while doing, may offend the sight. 





